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CHAPTER  I. 


HELENAS     HOME. 

]AR  away  from  the  usual  route  of  tourists, 
amid  vineyards,  rich  meadows,  and  low 
sunny  hills,  and  skirted  by  a  broad  sleepy 
river,  stands  the  old  town  of  Rheims  in  Champagne. 
So  far  away  that  few  travellers  have  entered  it, 
though  its  cathedral  is  one  hallowed  by  innumerable 
associations,  and  so  beautiful,  that  popular  tradition 
says  the  Virgin  herself  was  often  seen  in  the  silence 
of  night  working  with  noiseless  hands  on  the  rich 
sculpture  which  adorns  its  exterior.  There  is  little 
modern  in  Rheims,  except  the  two  or  three  large 
manufactories  on  its  outskirts  ;  the  town  itself  is  a 
nest  of  quaint  old  houses,  retired  within  their- 
courtyards,  through  the  open  gateways  of  which  a 
pleasant  glimpse  of  acacias  and  oleanders  may  be 
caught.  A  few  steps  brings  you  to  the  vegetable 
market,  with  a  view  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  down  a 
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side  street ;  a  busy  characteristic  scene  is  that 
market,  full  of  buyers  and  sellers  and  covered 
carts  ;  a  peasant,  looking  strong  and  jDatient  and 
sleepy,  holding  the  fat  horse ;  women  sitting  by 
their  stalls,  dressed  almost  invariably  in  black  and 
white,  and  chattering  as  fast  as  the  magpies  whose 
costume  they  copy,  chattering  with  animated 
gestures  ;  the  peculiar  dialect  of  the  place  resounds 
on  all  sides  ;  all  is  colour  and  movement,  noise, 
and  bright  French  sunshine  ;  here  are  market  stalls 
covered  with  fruit  and  vegetables ;  huge  baskets 
cumber  the  ground,  piled  to  overflowing  with 
peaches,  pears,  carrots,  turnips,  and  scarlet  toma- 
toes ;  great  heaps  of  cabbages  are  tossed  among 
them  ;  the  picturesque  high-roofed  houses  frame 
it  in,  their  dark  background  and  the  shadow  of 
their  projecting  eaves  contrasting  with  the  abun- 
dance of  life  and  colour  and  sound  everywhere. 
Such  is  the  market  of  Rheims  on  a  fine  day  in 
autumn. 

rjight  gives  a  different  aspect  to  the  place  ;  by 
nine  o'clock  all  is  so  still  that  the  town  seems 
deserted,  but  a  passer-by^  or  a  light  gleaming  here 
and  there,  show  life  exists,  only  it  is  suspended  for 
a  little  while. 

One  of  the  oldest  houses  in  the  town  stands 
opposite  the  cathedral,  looking  on  its  west  end  ;  a 
house  full  of  passages  and  unexpected  steps,  and 
cross-shaped  windows  with  little  diamond  panes  in 
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them.  Unlike  most  of  the  same  date,  it  has  no 
courtyard,  and  looks  into  the  square,  "  la  Grande 
Place."  Some  years  ago  it  had  been  long  inhabited 
by  the  widow  of  a  manufacturer,  of  the  name  of 
Fontenoy,  who  died  leaving  one  daughter — in  her 
turn  married,  not  to  a  Frenchman,  not  to  the  son 
of  her  father's  partner,  as  all  the  world  expected  ; 
Mdlle.  Renee  Fontenoy  was  won  by  an  Englishman, 
who  came  for  a  week's  visit  to  a  countryman  settled 
at  Rheims,  where  several  of  the  factories  were  in  the 
hands  of  English  people — who  stayed  three  months, 
and  carried  off  a  bride  with  him.  Rarely  after  that 
day  did  any  one  hear  Madame  Fontenoy  name  her 
daughter  ;  but  five  years  later  Renee  reappeared, 
bringing  with  her  a  dark-eyed  little  girl,  who  was  left 
behind  when  Mrs.  Desmond  returned  to  England. 
Since  then  the  very  name  of  Renee  had  been 
apparently  forgotten  ;  she  came  no  more,  and  her 
little  Helena  took  her  place — more  than  took  it ;  for 
there  were  those  who  said  that  Madame  Fontenoy 
had  never  loved  her  daughter,  and  all  knew  that 
Helena  was  her  idol,  though  so  controlled,  concen-  . 
trated,  silent  an  affection  as  hers  was  very  unlike 
the  usual  love  of  grandmother  for  grandchild.  It 
was  a  jealous  love,  too,  ever  vigilant,  ever  despotic  ; 
Helena  had  never  been  out  of  her  sight  for  a  single 
day,  and  yet  now  she  v/as  about  to  let  her  go — to 
allow  her  to  visit  England  ;  but  it  was  not  till  many 
appeals  had  been  set  aside,  and  only  the  argument 
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that  her  word  was  passed  tliat  Helena  should  return 
home  if  her  mother  were  ill,  at  last  prevailed.  No 
one  ever  felt  a  promise  as  more  inviolable  than 
Madame  Fontenoy ;  she  acceded  at  once,  only 
sayin^j  very  emphatically,  that  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks  her  grandchild  must  return. 

And  Helena  was  to  go  :  Avith  a  very  strange 
mixture  of  feelings  she  leant  her  face  against  the 
stone  mullion  of  her  window,  and  thought  that  before 
she  returned  she  should  have  made  acquaintance 
with  the  scarcely  remembered  mother,  the  sister  left 
as  a  baby,  the  one  born  since  she  left  England, 
That  sister  was  now  sixteen,  a  year  younger  than 
herself;  she  had  never  been  in  England  since  she 
left  it,  a  child  of  four  !  "  They  never  came  to  see 
me  ;  they  have  done  all  these  years  without  me  !" 
was  the  thought  which  made  her  heart  throb  proudly 
and  painfully  ;  and  yet  she  was  glad  to  be  going  to 
see  them  all. 

As  she  lingered,  musing  and  gazing,  the  moonlight 
began  to  brighten  a  sky  of  tender  blue  covered  by 
*  faint  spray-like  clouds,  but  without  diminishing  the 
lustre  of  the  few  stars  which  were  shining  like  pure 
white  sparks  in  the  firmament.  Gradually  mounting 
above  the  surrounding  buildings,  the  full  moon 
illumined  the  front  of  the  cathedral,  bringing  into 
relief  here  a  pinnacle,  there  a  fretted  shaft  or  statue, 
gleaming  under  its  wrought  canopy,  and  throwing 
the  three  deep  doorways  and  the  marigold  window 
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into  unfathomable  shade.    Down  in  the  Place  below 
burnt  a  single  lamp  with  a  yellow  earthly  flame,  most 
unlike  the  pure  light  of  the  clear  moon  and  steady 
stars  above.    Now  and  then  voices  broke  the  solemn 
hush  for  a  moment,  while  a  group  of  dark  figures 
flitted  across  the  square  ;   but  for  the  most  part  all 
was  very  still,  except  when  sweet  chimes  rang  out 
from  the  cathedral,  and  were  repeated  by  those  of 
another  church  far  away  like  an  echo  ;  and  once  a 
deep-toned  bell  rang  for  some  minutes,  each  sound 
vibrating  full  and  musically,  and  dying  softly  away 
before  another  stroke  succeeded,  as  if  the  rich  notes 
were  passing  one  by  one  in  a  solemn  procession  to 
Heaven.     Then  they  ceased,  and  a  gleam  of  light 
was   seen   in  the  belfry,  flitting  from   w'indow  to 
window,  as  the  old  sacristan  descended  the  winding 
stairs.    A  little  fountain  near  the  doorways  babbled 
in  the  unknown  language  of  Avaters,  and  a  man  and 
woman  stopped  for  a  moment  in  the  moonlight  to 
drink  there,  and  then  passed  into  the  deep  shadow 
of  the    building   and    disappeared.      By   daylight 
scaffolding   would    have    been   seen,    and    lighter 
coloured  stone  where  new  had  been  joined   to  old, 
but  in  the  moonlight  all  w^as  blended  harmoniously 
together,  majestic,  solemn,  and  vast,  as  if  time  and 
man  had  no  part  there.    It  was  no  longer  a  building 
of  old  grey  stone,  piled  up  by  toilful  hands,  time- 
worn   and    labour-patched,   but    a    glorious   vision 
of  light,  which  seemed  to  brighten  and  dilate  as 
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the  moonlight  flooded  it  in  fuller  and  fuller  ra- 
diance. 

In  Helena's  chamber,  a  little  lamp  which  stood  on 
a  table  lighted  but  a  very  small  space  around  it  in 
the  curious  old  room,  approached  by  a  short  flight 
of  steps  from  the  passage  outside,  which  was  shut  off 
by  a  wooden  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  and  a 
glass  one  at  the  top.  A  tall  mirror  in  a  quaint  black 
and  gold  frame  reflected  the  room  and  its  stiff  old 
furniture — the  chairs,  with  velvet  cushions  fastened 
by  rows  of  brass  nails  ;  a  table,  supported  by  three 
figures  twisted  together  ;  nothing  modern  but  two 
white  tent-beds,  standing  in  the  long  recesses  which 
projected  on  either  side  of  the  stairs. 

Trunks  stood  packed,  but  not  fastened  ;  a  mantle 
and  bonnet  were  put  out  ready  for  use  ;  Helena 
had  nothing  to  do  but  dream,  waking  or  sleeping 
as  pleased  her  best ;  and  she  was  still  at  the 
window  when  the  doors  successively  opened,  and 
the  mirror  reflected  a  tall  pale  form  dressed  in 
black,  the  countenance  austere,  the  dark  eyes  still 
brilliant,  though  sunken  beneath  the  pale  forehead  ; 
the  lines  strongly  marked  round  the  thin  com- 
pressed lips. 

Madame  Fontenoy  might  have  passed  for  the 
foundress  of  some  rigid  order  ;  but  those  thin  white 
hands,  where  the  blue  veins  rose  like  a  network, 
had  never  touched  a  rosary  or  held  a  livre  des 
Imtres ;   she  attended  the  Preche,  not  the  Mass  ; 
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she  was  the  descendant  of  a  Hugonot  family,  who 
had  suffered  severely  in  old  days,  and  often  had 
Helena  heard  the  dreadful  and  mournful  legends 
handed  down  in  it  ;  the  stern  spirit  of  the  Hugonots 
had  descended  to  its  representative.  Had  Madame 
Fontenoy  lived  in  those  days,  no  one  would  have 
been  found  more  dauntless,  more  inflexible,  than 
herself. 

•  She  came  in,  holding  a  lamp  which  threw  its 
light  on  her  pale  features  ;  there  was  no  trace  of 
emotion  in  them,  and  her  voice  was  calm  as  she 
said,  "  Our  last  night,  Helene  !" 

But  her  grandchild  knew  her  too  well  not  to 
detect  the  suppressed  feeling  which  prompted  the 
words,  and  caught  her  hand  as  she  exclaimed, 
"  Only  for  a  little  while,  bonne  Manian  !  I  shall 
return  so  soon  !" 

"  Who  can  say  so  when  you  are  once  gone,  my 

child  r 

"  I  say  so  !  You  who  have  cared  for  me  all 
these  years,  and  have  no  one  but  your  little 
Helene,  you  could  not  spare  me,  could  you.  Grand- 
mamma }  and  they — they  have  not  needed  me  all 
this  time — they  have  two  other  daughters  :"  and 
something  of  wounded  feeling  was  perceptible. 

"  They  would  have  recalled  you  had  I  consented 
to  it,"  answered  Madame  Fontenoy ;  but  her 
passionless  tone  conveyed  little  conviction  to 
Helena,  it  was  spoken  merely  as  if  she  felt  it  her 
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duty  to  say  thus  much.  "  But  I  retained  you  till 
you  were  old  enough  to  have  a  judgment  of  your 
own  ;  should  you  wish  to  remain  in  England,  it 
will  be  at  your  choice  to  do  so  ;  doubtless  they 
will  seek  to  persuade  you." 

"  /  shall  never  leave  you,"  answered  her  grand- 
daughter with  emphasis,  and  in  that  emphasis  was 
contained  a  bitter  reproach  to  Helena's  own 
mother. 

Madame  Fontenoy  looked  round,  and  said,  "  My 
room  will  look  dreary  to-morrow." 

"  Oh,  I  will  stay  !  Let  me  !  I  do  not  really 
wish  to  go,  dear,  dear  Grandmamma !" 

"  I  have  promised.  But  come  back,  my  child  ; 
do  not  stay  too  long,  lest  I  die  alone,"  said 
Madame  Fontenoy,  laying  her  hands  on  the  girl's 
shoulders,  and  looking  earnestly  into  her  face. 
"  Hush  !  no  protestations  ;  only  promise  me  I  shall 
see  you  again.     I  can  trust  your  word  as  my  own." 

"  Nothing  on  earth  shall  prevent  my  return, 
Grandmamma,"  said  Helena,  lifting  her  eyes 
steadily  to  her  grandmother's,  and  speaking  low 
and  solemnly  as  if  she  were  uttering  a  vow. 

Madame  Fontenoy  released  her  ;  a  sigh  struggled 
to  escape  from  her  firmly  closed  lips,  and  was 
stifled  instantly  ;  she  turned  away  and  busied 
herself  in  folding  a  dress  which  lay  on  a  chair 
near.     "All  is  packed,  Helene." 

"Yes,  Grandmamma  ;  but  really  it  is  not  worth 
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the  trouble  of  taking  all  these  beautiful  new  dresses 
for  six  weeks  ;  do  ladies  commonly  wear  silks  of  a 
morning  in  England  ?" 

"  I  wish  you  to  be  handsomely  dressed,  Helene." 

"  But  will  my  sisters  wear  such  things  ?  shall  I 
not  seem  different  from  them  ?" 

"  It  does  not  signify.  You  are  not  to  appear  as 
Miss  Desmond,  but  as  my  granddaughter." 

"  Yes,"  said  Helena,  with  an  affectionate  smile, 
"  I  belong  to  you  and  nobody  else." 

A  light  of  satisfaction  passed  over  the  austere 
features  of  her  grandmother.  "  See  here,  Helene," 
she  continued,  lifting  a  small  box  ;  "  these  jewels 
are  now  yours.  I  may  as  well  give  them  to  you 
now,  otherwise  you  would  have  inherited  them  at 
my  death.  Recollect,  you  are  never  to  give  them 
away ;  anything  else  that  you  desire  to  give  your 
sisters,  you  may  ;  remember,  you  have  only  to  let 
me  know  if  you  want  money.  I  have  hitherto  never 
spoken  to  you  of  my  affairs,  but  now  I  wish  you  to 
know  that  I  am  rich,  and  you  will  be  my  heiress." 

"  I  V 

"  Yes  ;  it  has  long  been  so  settled.  Your  parents 
know  it." 

"  They  parted  with  me  for  that  reason,  then  T' 

"  No  ;  they  parted  with  you  at  my  request :" 
but  again  the  cold  unmoved  tone  contradicted  the 
words. 

Helena  was  silent ;  then  asked," Is  my  father  rich  ?" 
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"  Far  from  it." 

She  asked  no  more,  but  her  heart  swelled  as  she 
thought,  "  I  have  always  heard  the  English  loved 
money,  and  it  seems  they  will  even  sell  their 
children."  In  silence  she  undressed,  unbraided  her 
dark  silken  plaits  of  hair,  came  for  the  kiss  and 
blessing  which  she  had  knelt  to  receive  every  night 
of  her  life  since  she  had  lived  at  Rhcims,  and 
retiring  to  her  little  bed,  lay  gazing  at  the  moonlit 
cathedral,  and  musing  till  sleep  came  at  last. 

Early  as  they  were  summoned  next  day,  the 
knock  was  not  needed  to  wake  Madame  Fontenoy  ; 
Helena's  opening  eyes  perceived  her  sitting  by  her 
bed,  and  she  exclaimed,  "  I  am  so  much  better !" 
then  recalling  her  dreamy  thoughts,  "O  Grand- 
mamma, I  was  half  asleep,  and  fancied  it  was  the 
time  when  I  had  the  fever,  and  you  used  to  sit  up 
with  me  all  night,  bonne  Hainan  T  She  sat  up 
and  laid  her  cheek  on  her  grandmother's  shoulder  ; 
and  Madame  Fontenoy  gave  her  one  of  her  rare 
and  slight  caresses — rare  even  to  Helena. 

"  Come,  my  child,  we  must  not  keep  Mr.  Des- 
mond waiting."     She  did  not  say,  "  Your  father." 

Helena  obeyed,  and  they  soon  went  downstairs 
together  to  the  salon,  where  coffee — true  French 
coffee — was  ready,  and  so  was  Mr.  Desmond,  a 
tall  very  thin  man,  with  features  that  would  have 
been  called  excessively  plain,  but  for  their  play 
and  expressiveness,  and  his  handsome  brilliant  hazel 
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eyes.  They  betrayed  his  satirical  disposition  ;  he 
did  not  look  a  likely  man  to  win  a  young  heiress's 
heart,  and  yet  his  wife  married  him  for  love  and 
against  her  mother's  will,  said  ancient  Rheims 
gossip,  which  had  faintly  reached  the  ears  of 
Helena. 

There  was  no  liking,  though  much  courtesy, 
between  Madame  Fontenoy  and  her  son-in-law ; 
he  did  not  make  any  of  the  odd  mocking  speeches 
to  her  with  which  he  continually  puzzled,  amused, 
and  affronted,  his  English  acquaintance  ;  and  her 
frozen  hauteur  was  so  marked,  that  Helena  could 
not  but  perceive  her  father  to  be  an  unwelcome 
guest.  He  had  come  the  day  before,  and  was 
impatient  to  be  gone,  especially  as  he  had  a 
nervous  horror  of  being  late  ;  Madame  Fontenoy 
made  no  attempt  to  detain  him,  only  as  he  rose 
she  took  Helena's  hand,  and  said,  using  the 
English  language,  which  she  knew  well,  but  never 
used  unless  obliged  to  do  so,  "  In  six  weeks." 

"If  you  insist  upon  it,  but  it  is  thirteen  years 
since  her  mother  has  seen  her." 

"  Remember,  Helena,"  repeated  Madame  Fon- 
tenoy. 

"Yes,  Grandmamma,"  Helena  rephed,  em- 
phatically, "  nothing  shall  keep  me." 

"  Come,  Helena,"  said  her  father  with  consider- 
able impatience,  and  a  slightly  sarcastic  accent,  "  I 
am  not  conveying  you  to  prison." 
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The  grandmother  and  grandchild  exchanged  a 
close  fervent  embrace  ;  Helena  whispered  again, 
"  Je  reviendrai,  bonne  Maman  :"  and  Madame  Fon- 
tenoy let  her  go,  and  stood  gazing  with  tearless 
eyes  after  the  carriage  which  conveyed  away  the 
one  joy  of  her  life.  The  little  maid-servant,  in 
round-eared  cap,  gold  earrings,  and  short  skirt, 
stood  at  the  door  too,  and  ventured  to  exclaim 
how  sadly  they  should  miss  Mademoiselle ;  but 
her  mistress  made  no  response,  and  when  the 
carriage  was  out  of  sight,  returned  silently  to 
the  empty  salon,  and  sat  working  there  just  as 
usual. 

Mr.  Desmond  gave  a  gasp  of  relief  when  fairly 
in  the  train  and  out  of  Rheims,  and  looked  at  his 
daughter,  who  was  a  new  and  curious  study  of 
character  to  him.  Unlike  his  other  children,  she 
was  tall  and  slim,  with  dark  eyes,  a  pale  com- 
plexion, and  a  countenance  almost  too  thoughtful 
and  resolved  for  so  young  a  girl.  She  did  not 
seem  afraid  of  him,  (he  mentally  remarked  that  if 
she  were  not  afraid  of  her  grandmother,  she  could 
be  daunted  by  nothing ;  but  then  he  was  scarcely 
a  fair  judge  of  Madame  Fontenoy,)  nor  did  she 
seem  inclined  to  make  friends  with  him  ;  her  atti- 
tude w^as  that  of  a  critic,  interested  indeed,  but 
not  personally  concerned  ;  she  was  only  going  to 
England  for  six  weeks  ;  she  was  not  part  of  the 
Pesmond  family, 
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So  far  her  father  read  her  aright ;  but  there 
were  deeper  thoughts  and  feeHngs  at  work  in  her 
mind,  tliough  she  could  reply  so  courteously  to  the 
civilities  of  her  neighbour,  who  chanced  to  be  an 
old  acquaintance,  and  answer  Mr.  Desmond's  ob- 
servations on  the  scenery  and  vintage,  then  in  full 
progress,  and  give  very  correct  information  as  to 
the  different  kinds  of  wine  made  in  Champagne, 
and  the  wages  of  those  employed  in  cultivating  the 
vines.  A  railway  carriage  is  not  a  convenient 
place  for  conversation,  and  soon  she  was  left  to  her 
meditations.  Then  she  began  putting  together  all 
the  slight  indications  she  had  ever  gathered  of  her 
mother's  history,  and  keenly  regretting  the  death  of 
an  old  servant  who  no  doubt  could  have  told  her 
all.  Never  had  Madame  Fontenoy  spoken  of  her 
daughter  except  when  absolutely  obliged  to  do  so; 
Helena's  inquiries  about  England  were  always  dis- 
couraged ;  Mrs.  Desmond  was  never  blamed,  but 
Helena  had  imbibed  the  impression  that  Renee 
had  caused  her  mother  great  sorrow,  and  that  some 
discredit  was  attached  to  her  marriage ;  and  with 
her  devotion  to  her  grandmother,  this  was  enough 
to  enlist  her  feelings  against  her  own  mother  whom 
she  scarcely  remembered,  while  her  love  for 
Madame  Fontenoy  was  a  passion. 

Madame  Fontenoy  had  been  one  who  inspired 
awe,  but  also  ardent  affection,  all  her  life ;  she  in- 
fluenced all  who  came  near  her ;  every  one  who 
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came  under  her  sway  either  were  her  bond-slaves  for 
love's  sake,  or  feared  and  hated  her.  Of  late  years 
she  had  become  doubly  stern,  and  there  was  much 
more  fear  than  love  felt  towards  her ;  but  little 
H^lene  from  her  first  coming  had  as  it  were  divined 
the  affection  which  her  grandmother  cherished  for 
her,  clung  to  her,  loved  her,  and  admired  her, 
without  a  particle  of  fear.  She  never  was  alarmed 
even  by  the  austerest  moods,  and  could  charm 
them  away,  and  sometimes  win  a  caress  and  smile, 
though  truly  Madame  Fontenoy's  love  showed 
itself  little  enough  by  outward  signs. 

Long  ago  Helena  had  discovered  that  these 
moods  were  caused  by  letters  from  England,  and 
that  an  invective  on  her  part  against  England 
banished  them.  Sometimes  there  would  come  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Desmond,  and  until  within  the 
last  year  Madame  Fontenoy  would  read  it  aloud, 
and  secretly  rejoice  to  see  her  grandchild  was  fast 
forgetting  her  native  language.  All  that  made 
Helena  more  French  seemed  to  make  her  more 
entirely  her  own.  These  letters  sounded  ver>'  dif- 
ferent when  translated  to  her  from  what  they  did 
in  Mrs.  Desmond's  fond  words.  The  most  gloomy 
mood  Helena  had  ever  witnessed  was  caused  by 
the  simple  words  in  one  of  these  letters,  addressed 
to  Madame  Fontenoy  herself — "  ]\Iother,  do  not 
let  my  child  forget  me." 

Madame   Fontenoy  spoke  none  the  oftener  to 
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Helena  of  England  for  this  ;  she  only  guarded  her 
more  jealously,  lest  she  should  be  snatched  from 
her. 

The  rush  of  the  train,  and  the  shrill  whistle, 
mingled  with  Helena's  reverie  ;  but  her  father's 
voice  broke  it  at  once,  though  she  had  not  caught 
what  he  was  saying. 

''Pardon,  Monsieur,  jc  nc  sais — Pardon  me,  I 
mean,  I  did  not  hear." 

"  You  have  kept  up  your  English  pretty  well, 
Helena  ;  I  suppose  mamma's  letters  helped  you  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  had  almost  forgotten  it  till  the  Mesde- 
moiselles  Armand  had  an  Enghsh  mistress,  and 
then,  as  I  often  saw  them,  I  recovered  it ;  I  desired 
to  be  able  to  speak  it." 

"  I  certainly  never  contemplated  your  forgetting 
your  own  language  ;  how  did  you  read  our  letters  .-'" 

"Grandmamma  was  accustomed  to  translate 
them  for  me." 

"  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Desmond,  with  an  intonation  of 
dissatisfaction  which  made  his  daughter  look  up 
quickly,  as  if  she  heard  in  it  an  imputation  on  her 
grandmother.  "  Have  you  any  curiosity  about 
England,  or  is  it  all  forgotten  V  continued  Mr. 
Desmond. 

"  I  have  sometimes  wished  to  see  it,  and  often 
tried  to  imagine  what  my  sisters  were  like,"  said 
Helena  ;  "  but  I  did  not  suppose  I  should  ever  go 
there." 
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"  It  docs  not  seem  such  a  very  unlikely  thing 
that  we  might  wish  to  see  you." 

"  Grandmamma  will  miss  me,"  was  Helena's 
reply,  leaving  unexpressed  her  doubt  whether  those 
who  had  spared  her  so  many  years  could  really 
care  about  her. 

She  was  not  easy  to  talk  to  ;  there  was  a  per- 
ceptible restraint,  almost  an  antagonism,  between 
the  father  and  daughter,  and  he  let  her  relapse  into 
her  musings,  which  were  pleasant  enough  to  flush 
her  cheek,  and  bring  a  smile  to  her  lips  ;  for  now 
that  she  was  fairly  on  her  \Vay,  the  excitement  of 
the  journey  and  impending  meeting|  was  very  de- 
lightful to  one  who  had  lived  nearly  all  her  life  in 
one  place.  In  the  afternoon,  half  an  hour's  pause 
gave  time  to  dine  ;  and  Helena  bought  a  book, 
and  was  absorbed  in  it  for  several  hours  after, 
nestled  into  her  corner  of  the  carriage,  the  only 
other  occupant  of  which,  besides  Mr.  Desmond,  was 
a  little  ugly  old  woman,  who  cherished  a  large 
basket  on  her  lap,  and  looked  with  curiosity  at 
her  two  companions,  whose  connexion  evidently 
puzzled  her,  for  one  was  as  plainly  French  as  the 
other  was  English.  Mr.  Desmond  at  last  asked 
Helena  what  she  was  reading ;  and  there  was  a 
look  of  surprised  displeasure  as  he  saw  the 
title,  and  remarked,  '*  I  should  not  have  expected 
to  find  that  author's  works  in  a  young  lady's 
hands." 
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"  I  have  heard  this  recommended,"  answered 
Helena,  briefly. 

He  retained  it,  and  turned  the  pages,  becoming 
by  degrees  as  much  absorbed  as  she  had  been. 
The  Enghsh  words  perplexed  the  old  lady  more 
and  more  ;  finally  she  said — 

"  Mademoiselle  is  French  .''" 

"  Yes,  assuredly,"  answered  Helena,  with  an 
animated  smile. 

"  It  is  self-evident.  Will  Mademoiselle  do  me 
the  favour  to  say  if  apples  are  seized  at  the  Custom 
House .''" 

"  I  do  not  know,  indeed,  but  it  might  be  safer  to 
declare  them." 

"  A  thousand  thanks.  They  are  for  my  Louise." 
The  old  lady  opened  the  lid  of  her  basket,  display- 
ing a  store  of  rosy  apples.  "  Louise  thinks  none 
so  good  as  these  ;  'will  Mademoiselle  do  me  the 
favour  to  taste  one  T'  and  she  carefully  selected  the 
smallest,  as  if  she  grudged  depriving  "  Louise"  of 
even  one,  though  she  was  constrained  by  politeness 
to  do  so.     "  Is  this  the  third  station  from  Paris  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,"  said  Helena,  consulting  a  time- 
table ;  and  soon  after  the  train  stopped,  the  name 
of  the  station  was  shouted  out,  and  the  old  lady 
jumped  up,  exclaiming — 

"  There  !  There  she  is  !  she  does  not  see  me  ! 
Louise,  Louise  !  and  there  is  my  little  Pierre  !"  and 
her  face  became  quite  radiant  with  joy. 

C 
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Mr,  Desmond  laid  hold  of  her,  and  obliged  her 
to  wait  until  she  could  safely  alight ;  the  moment 
she  was  out  of  the  carriage,  a  young  woman  and 
her  little  boy  ran  up  to  her,  and  half  stifled  her 
with  embraces.  It  was  evidently  a  visit  to  a 
married  daughter  ;  Helena  gazed  out  with  great 
interest,  till  her  father  said,  "  The  luggage  arrange- 
ments are  most  happily  adapted  for  French  feel- 
ings ;  in  England  she  would  have  lost  her  boxes 
while  all  that  kissing  was  going  on." 

"  Is  time  too  precious  to  be  wasted  on  feelings 
in  England  .-*"  asked  Helena,  drily. 

Mr.  Desmond  looked  at  her  amused,  and  per- 
haps a  little  surprised,  as  ironical  people  are  apt 
to  be  when  encountered  with  their  own  weapons. 
His  reply  \yas  only,  "  How  long  have  you  ceased 
to  be  English,  Helena  V 

"  I  do  not  understand." 

"  I  heard  you  announce  to  that  good  lady  you 
were  French,  just  now." 

''  So  I  am  by  education,  and  by  descent  too." 

"  You  renounce  the  English  part  of  the  con- 
nexion .''" 

"  It  has  renounced  me,"  said  Helena ;  and  Mr. 
Desmond  was  uncertain  what  the  look  and  tone 
meant. 

Once  more  he  became  silent ;  and  both  took 
refuge  in  looking  out  at  the  sunset,  a  wild  and 
wondrous  one,  the  sky  overhead  soft  blue,  but  at 
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the  horizon  becomuig  a  fierce  glowing  flame  colour 
which  might  have  served  as  the  background  of  a 
phantom  army,  foretelling  a  battle  on  the  morrow — 
such  a  vision  as  the  soldiers  of  Henri  Quatre  saw 
before  Ivry ;  and  against  this  sky  rose  black  hill 
and  wood,  chateau  and  spire,  with  Paris  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

"  A  sky  like  a  furnace !  or,  no,  like  a  ripe  pump- 
kin," said  Mr,  Desmond,  perhaps  intending  to  see 
what  effect  the  unpoetical  simile  would  have  on 
his  daughter,  whose  face  was  full  of  enthusiasm 
and  admiration. 

She  only  laughed,  drew  back  from  the  window, 
and  began  looking  for  her  bag  and  parasol,  adding, 
"  If  you  have  finished  with  my  book,  I  should  like 
to  have  it."' 

"Oh — well — hum— here  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Des- 
mond. 

"  You  found  it  interesting  T  said  Helena,  with  a 
kind  of  polite  indifference,  concealing  a  good  deal 
oC  malice. 

Mr.  Desmond  could  not  help  giving  a  short 
laugh.  "  Don't  let  Annette  or  Lilias  get  hold  of 
it,  though,  after  all,  there  is  not  much  harm  in  it ; 
it  is  a  very  good  picture  of  pastoral  life,  only  a 
little  too  true.  Here  we  are ;  have  you  got  all 
your  goods  together  ?" 

This  was  Helena's  second  visit  to  Paris,  and  it 
only  consisted  of  a  night's  rest,  for  the  next  day 

c  2 
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found  them  journeying  through  green  plains  and 
sandy  moors,  rushy  dunes,  marshes  where  pools  of 
water  reflected  the  blue  sky,  and  fields  were 
marked  out  by  long  rows  of  poplars ;  now  and 
then  a  tower  rose  above  an  assembly  of  houses, 
and  Helena  leant  eagerlv  forward  at  the  name  of 
Bcauvais  or  Amiens,  and  Mr.  Desmond  told  her  of 
his  visits  there  in.  youthful  days,  and  refreshed  his 
memory  by  a  reference  to  his  red  Murray  ;  but  a 
journey  by  express  train  gave  little  opportunity  of 
observing  views  or  buildings,  and  there  was  little 
in  the  scenery  of  Picardy  to  interest  a  traveller. 

Late  in  the  evening  they  reached  Calais  ;  Helena 
gazed  eagerly  across  the  harbour  for  the  opposite 
shore,  but  all  was  foam  and  mist  and  wind  ;  the 
steamer  seemed  to  bound  on  the  waves  ;  disconso- 
late passengers  took  refuge  below,  and  Mr.  Des- 
mond soon  became  to  all  appearance  nothing  but  a 
heap  of  cloaks  extended  on  a  bench  ;  while  Helena, 
the  only  lady  passenger  present  indifferent  to  the 
rough  crossing,  sat  ^on  deck,  her  hood  drawn  over 
her  head,  the  sea  spray  whisking  into  her  face,  and 
brightening  her  colour  as  she  looked  out  with  a 
sensation  of  triumph  and  enjoyment,  and  disdained 
the  prostrate  beings  around  her  with  that  hard- 
hearted contempt  with  which  those  who  do  not 
suffer  from  sea-sickness  always  regard  those  who 
do. 

Far  away  at  last  glimmered  a  light — another — 
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the  cliffs  of  Dover  were  coming  near.  Helena 
started  up,  though  obliged  to  hold  to  a  rope  to 
steady  herself:  "  Papa,  England  !" 

Mr.  Desmond  returned  a  groan  ;  and  the  steward, 
coming  up  with  his  usual  appeal,  could  only  obtain 
a  faint  "  Ask  the  lady." 

Helena  laughed,  and  sought  her  purse,  wherein 
was  only  French  money :  "  This  will  not  do,  I 
suppose .''"  said  she. 

"  Oh  yes,  Miss,  it  makes  no  difference.  Per- 
haps you  would  like  to  change  it  for  English 
money  T' 

She  gave  it  ;  and  this  little  affair  was  hardly 
concluded  when  the  smoother  water  showed  they 
were  in  the  harbour,  and  the  miserable  passengers 
began  to  collect  their  wits  and  energies,  reviving 
at  the  idea  their  troubles  were  over. 

Mr.  Desmond  thought  he  was  guiding  his 
daughter,  and  she  opined  more  correctly  that  she 
was  taking  care  of  him,  when,  leaving  their  luggage 
to  its  fate  at  the  Custom  House,  they  went  to  the 
inn,  happily  close  at  hand.  It  was  Helena  who 
asked  for  beds,  sent  some  one  to  look  after  their 
boxes,  and  ordered  tea ;  but  before  it  came  he  had 
revived,  and  began  to  wonder  how  matters  had 
gone  on  during  his  incapability,  and  rose  up, 
saying  he  must  go  and  look  after  the  baggage. 

"  It  has  come,  Papa ;  I  asked  you  for  the  keys, 
and  you  gave  them  to  me." 
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"  Did  I  ?  I  don't  recollect  anything  about  it. 
Have  you  made  sure  we  can  have  beds  ?" 

"  Yes,  Papa,  half  an  hour  ago." 

"  Oh  ;  well,  I  must  get  my  French  money  changed 
here;  if  you  have  any,  you  had  better  do  so,  too ;  I 
Avill  take  it." 

"  I  did  so  on  board  the  steamer." 

"  Upon  my  word,  you  are  an  experienced  tra- 
veller," said  Mr.  Desmond,  amused  ;  "  I  daresay 
you  would  not  want  an  escort  if  you  were  going 
to  Nova  Zembla." 

"  I  have  travelled  before,  and  I  think  women 
manage  quite  as  well  as  men,"  said  Helena,  who 
had  caught  a  certain  contempt  for  mankind  from 
Madame  Fontenoy. 

"  Strong-minded  women,"  said  Mr.  Desmond, 
with  a  provoking  look  ;  "  are  you  a  champion  for 
the  rights  of  your  sex  .-'" 

"  France  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  effects  of  the 
Salic  law.  Papa." 

"  I  suppose  you  disdain  such  a  humble  occupa- 
tion as  making  tea }  Leave  that  to  us  poor  men 
who  are  fit  for  nothing  else,"  said  Mr.  Desmond, 
as  the  waiter  began  making  preparations  at  the 
little  table  by  which  they  had  seated  themselves, 
one  of  several  dozen,  all  occupied  by  travellers, 
just  come  or  just  going. 

Helena  silently  showed  she  knew  how  to  make 
tea,  and  wondered  not  a  little  if  her  father  were  in 
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jest  or  earnest.  Others  often  were  just  as  much 
perplexed  ;  it  was  always  his  way  to  disguise  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  under  this  kind  of  mask  ;  he 
never  thought  of  telling  Helena  he  was  glad  to 
have  her  in  England,  yet  he  felt  it,  though  there 
was  a  sense  of  disappointment  as  he  perceived  how 
alienated  she  was  from  her  family.  Her  sore  feeling 
that  the  alienation  was  her  parents'  fault,  never 
occurred  to  him  as  possible. 

The  next  day  saw  them  going  inland  by  train 
through  the  beautiful  hop  gardens,  then  in  fullest 
luxuriance ;  and  Helena  magnanimously  allowed 
they  surpassed  any  vineyard  she  had  ever  seen. 

"  Those  at  a  little  distance  look  like  an  army  of 
Jacks  in  the  green,"  said  Mr.  Desmond. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  that  is,"  Helena  answered, 
"  but  I  can  figure  to  myself  that  that  one  is  a  lady 
making  a  reverence,  and  her  ringlets  falling  for- 
wards ;  another  dances,  holding  up  her  train ;  and 
there  is  one  who  has  fainted  in  the  arms  of  the  tall 
hop  behind  her.  They  have  not  the  bright  colour- 
ing of  grapes  and  vine  leaves,  but  how  beautiful 
they  are ! — all  interlaced  and  running  into  gar- 
lands, the  light-coloured  fruit  on  the  dark  back- 
ground of  the  leaves.  Is  Nutbourne  in  the  hop 
country  T' 

"  No,  happily.  I  don't  know  what  your  vine- 
dressers may  be,  but  the  people  who  go  hopping 
are  invariably  the  greatest  vagabonds  in  a  parish. 
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I  am  sorry  to  do  away  with  the  romance  of  it, 
Helena." 

"  There  is  no  romance  in  England,  I  know." 

"  It  all  resides  in  the  plaisant  pays  dc  France, 
I  presume.  We  slow-paced  tradesmen  are  sadly 
behind  you  lively  people  who  have  a  revolution 
every  two  or  three  years." 

If  Mr.  Desmond  meant  to  silence  his  daughter 
by  throwing  her  sympathies  on  the  Rheims  side, 
he  was  successful.  But  he  meant  no  such  thing ; 
he  was  provoking  chiefly  from  habit. 

Not  a  word  more  did  she  speak  till  they  reached 
the  last  station,  alighted,  crossed  the  platform,  and 
were  acknowledged  by  a  tall,  respectable,  grey  old 
servant,  who  touched  his  hat  and  looked  grimly 
pleased  to  see  his  master.  Helena  fancied  she  re- 
collected him. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Edmund  1  All  well  at  home  } 
How's  your  mistress  .■*" 

"  Pretty  well,  thank  you,  sir :"  and  the  broad 
dialect  made  the  words  almost  unintelligible  to 
Helena,  who  could  not  help  an  occasional  start 
when  she  heard  nothing  but  English  spoken.  Her 
eye  dwelt  with  a  foreigner's  curiosity  on  the  place 
and  people. 

"  Carriage  ready  .-*    You  remember  Miss  Helena  .''" 

"  Yes,  sir,  that  I  do,"  with  another  relaxation  of 
face.  She  held  out  her  hand  with  pretty  courtesy, 
and  found  it  enclosed  in  his  great  fingers ;  and  a 
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"  Well,  she  be  growed,  sure — ly,"  followed  ;  then 
seeing  Mr.  Desmond  counting  the  luggage,  "  I 
knowed  Mr.  Hill's  carriage  would  never  take  all 
that,  so  I  made  Joe  Deadman  come  with  his 
covered  cart ;  he's  just  outside  there." 

"  Oh !  how's  his  son  .'' — worse,  eh .-'  Come, 
Helena  :"  and  Mr.  Desmond  went  in  search  of  a 
countryman  who  stood  waiting  by  his  horse.  "  I'm 
sorry  to  hear  Michael's  no  better." 

"Just  the  same,  sir:"  and  Helena  was  surprised 
by  the  gruttness  of  the  manner.  It  did  not  impress 
her  favourably  as  to  the  English  peasantry  ;  she 
began  to  feel  she  had  left  sunny  courteous  France 
behind  her ;  she  had  even  changed  her  name,  and 
was  Helene  no  longer,  and  it  seemed  a  loss  instead 
of  a  return  to  her  rightful  appellation.  They  drove 
away  from  the  station  into  the  little  town,  built 
on  the  side  of  a  hill  and  surmounted  by  a  stately 
old  castle  ;  another  slow  up-hill  mile  brought  them 
into  the  midst  of  beech  woods,  amid  whose  green 
shadowy  mazes  the  eye  involuntarily  wandered  and 
lingered  ;  another  half  hour  brought  them  upon  the 
broad  downs  ;  the  setting  sun  cast  a  misty  radiance 
upon  the  distant  woods  and  blue  indistinct  land- 
scape, in  the  midst  of  which  rose  up  the  spire  of  a 
cathedral  ;  then  they  reached  the  summit  of  a  road 
which  went  abruptly  down  the  hillside,  and  below — 
far  below",  was  suddenly  visible  a  wide  expanse  of 
green  levels,  through  which  wound  a  river,  "  like  a 
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silver  bow  ;"  under  the  down  nestled  a  wood  with  a 
village  in  its  shelter,  a  little  grey  church,  and  the 
roofs  of  an  irregular  house. 

Mr.  Desmond  said,  "  You  see  that  ugly  house, 
Helena  V  and  she  responded — 

"Yes." 

"  That  is  where  we  live." 

Helena  looked  aghast,  so  unexpected  w^s  this 
introduction  to  Nutbourne. 


CHAPTER   II. 


Helena's    family. 


T  was  not  fair  to  call  it  an  ugly  tilouse  ; 
originally  it  had  been  a  cottage  ;  one 
occupant  after  another  had  altered  and 
enlarged  it  a  little,  and  now  it  looked  like  several 
cottages  put  together,  and  was  smothered  in  roses, 
which  in  summer  time  crowded  in  at  the  very  case- 
ments. It  stood  in  that  part  of  the  village  com- 
monly called  Upper  Nutbourne,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  twenty  or  thirty  houses  near  the  river, 
irregular  old  buildings,  covered  with  vines,  thatched, 
and  reached  by  steep  flights  of  stone  steps.  It  v/as 
a  pretty  village,  especially  in  spring-tide,  when  the 
orchards  were  full  of  blossom,  and  the  brown  moors 
became  one  sea  of  golden  gorse  and  plumy  fern. 
There  was  that  kind  of  luxuriant  verdure  about  it 
which  tells  of  a  damp  climate,  though  the  soil  was 
rich  red  sandstone  ;  but  Mr.  Desmond's  house 
stood  high  above  the  river  mists,  which  wrapped 
the  lower   part  of  the  village  as  if  in  a  shroud, 
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Hieher   still    rose    two 


swelling  brown   moors,  one  crowned  by  a  tuft  of 
fir  trees^  which  had  grown  up  in  defiance  of  browsing 
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cattle,  and  were  now  growing  yearly  thinner  and 
more  decaying,  but  still  made  so  marked  and  pic- 
turesque an  object  in  all  views  near  Nutbourne, 
that  no  one  could  endure  the  idea  of  their  dis- 
appearing altogether,  though  nobody  appeared 
ready  to  plant  young  trees  to  take  their  place  ;  in 
fact,  there  was  not  money  in  Nutbourne  to  spare 
for  sifth  an  object.  There  were  three  or  four 
farmers,  but  they  called  themselves  poor,  though 
probably  they  were  richer  than  Mr.  Desmond  ;  as 
for  the  vicar,  also  a  Desmond,  he  had  so  little  to 
spend,  that  it  was  marvellous  how  he  contrived  to 
pay  his  schoolmaster,  or  give  half  what  he  did  to 
the  sick  and  needy.  In  the  last  class  nearly  all 
the  parishioners  might  have  been  included  ;  many, 
indeed,  could  tell  of  a  time  when  they  had  been 
better  off — perhaps  possessing  a  cottage  and  garden 
of  their  own — and  a  great  number  had  a  fixed  idea 
that  they  were  the  rightful  heirs  of  some  property 
or  other ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  present  want. 
Nutbourne  was  one  of  those  places  which  go 
steadily  down  hill,  without  any  very  perceptible 
reason  :  it  was  an  exclusively  agricultural  parish  ; 
one  family  after  another  grew  up,  intermarried,  and 
stayed  there,  though  work  did  not  at  all  increase 
in  proportion  ;  and  in  fact,  steam  machines  dimi- 
nished the  number  of  hands  wanted.  It  was  con- 
sidered a  strange  thing  if  lads  went  away  to  seek 
work  ;    and  if  the  vicar  succeeded  in  persuading 
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one  to  CTo  for  a  soldier  or  a  sailor,  the  family  con- 
cerned owed  him  a  grudge  ever  after,  and  bewailed 
their  lost  prodigal  loudly. 

If  Roger  Desmond  were  contented  as  vicar  of  this 
parish,  it  must  have  been  because  he  had  a  steady 
patient  mind  ;  for  the  endless  and  plodding  work 
had  to  be  done  in  faith,  since  little  visible  effect 
could  be  even  hoped  for,  and  constant  scenes  of 
trouble  and  poverty  which  could  not  be  effectually 
aided,  were  ever  before  his  eyes.  His  cousins  were 
the  only  gentlefolks  in  the  place,  besides  himself ; 
and  his  only  relaxation  was  either  a  dinner  party 
in  the  neighbourhood,  to  which  he  had  to  walk  and 
return  as  he  came,  or  a  game  of  cricket  with  his 
parishioners.  Yet  every  one  held  Roger  Desmond 
to  be  a  fortunate  man,  for  he  had  a  living,  though 
a  small  one,  when  other  men  of  his  age  were  but 
curates  ;  and  as  he  seemed  well  satisfied,  every  one 
supposed  he  was  so,  and  rightly  ;  but  it  must  have 
been  a  dull,  trying  life  enough  sometimes,  and  he 
was  glad  to  have  his  cousin's  house  to  go  to  when- 
ever he  pleased. 

"  The  Squire's,"  as  it  Avas  familiarly  called,  stood 
near  the  church,  in  a  large  garden,  shut  in  by  a 
forest  of  laurels  and  rhododendrons.  Before  the 
drawing-room  windows  was  a  lawn,  bounded  by  a 
sunk  fence  ;  a  glimpse  of  fruit  trees,  and  possibly 
cabbages,  might  be  caught  beyond  :  the  kitchen 
and   flower  garden  was  oddly  mixed,  and  indeed, 
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the  latter  was  chiefly  an  edge  to  the  former.  So 
Mr.  Desmond  had  found  it  and  left  it,  v-'hen  he  first 
gave  up  his  practice  in  London,  where  he  was  a 
rising  barrister,  because  his  wife  and  her  delicate 
babies  could  not  live  there.  It  was  a  heavy  sacri- 
fice, but  there  was  no  choice.  The  little  estate  was 
his  mother's  :  at  her  death  it  became  his,  and  they 
had  enough  to  live  on,  but  little  to  spare  ;  and  it 
was  a  secret  abiding  weight  on  Mrs.  Desmond's 
mind  that  she  had  cut  short  his  career,  and  been 
the  means  of  burying  him  in  a  place  with  no  society, 
or  at  least  none  that  he  cared  for.  She  never  spoke 
of  it,  for  he  v/ould  not  have  listened  ;  but  she 
always  felt  it,  and  added  it  to  a  self-reproach,  better 
deserved,  which  had  been  the  secret  and  the  sting 
of  her  life. 

As  she  sat,  expecting  her  husband  and  daughter, 
in  her  drawing-room,  her  delicate  features  had  a 
worn,  harassed  look,  her  soft  eyes  a  pleading  ex- 
pression ;  she  seemed  an  habitual  invalid,  with  all 
an  invalid's  anxious,  nervous  temperament.  She 
was  busy  with  some  worsted  work,  but  her  small, 
fair  hands  trembled,  and  she  looked  up  with  a  start 
at  every  sound,  as  if  longing  for,  yet  dreading,  the 
arrival  of  the  travellers.  Flat  on  the  floor  lay 
Lilias,  learning  a  page  of  French  by  heart;  Annette 
was  at  the  table,  pasting  pictures  into  a  scrap  book  : 
she  seemed  to  have  appropriated  all  the  health  of 
the  family  ;  she  was  strong  and  sturdy,  upright  and 
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vigorous,  with  a  frank  sensible  face,  and  open  bright 
greyish-brown  eyes.  There  was  no  beauty  or  grace 
in  her  at  all,  but  she  looked  agreeable  and  sen- 
sible ;  one  delicate  pet  and  beauty  was  enough  in 
a  family.  Lilias  held  that  post  undisputed  :  the 
little  one  had  a  peach-blossom  complexion,  and 
lovely  childish  features,  with  eyes  like  her  mother, 
truly  French,  large,  limpid  eyes,  the  iris  almost 
colourless,  except  a  dark  ring  round  the  outside, 
the  pupil  very  large  and  black,  with  long  black 
lashes,  and  finely-marked  brows.  She  was  nine 
years  old,  but  Mrs.  Desmond  was  loth  to  lose  her 
last  baby,  and  Lily  had  not  yet  lost  certain 
winning,  coaxing,  pouting  ways,  which  made  her 
seem  a  baby  still. 

"  They  said  they  would  come  by  this  train.  Can 
they  have  missed  it,,Annette  .''" 

"  No,  Mamma  ;  Papa  is  never  late  for  a  train," 
said  Annette^  noways  surprised  by  this  appeal, 
though  she  could  know  nothing  more  than  her 
mother. 

"  I  wish  they  would  come,"  said  Mrs.  Desmond 
again  ;  "  it  will  be  past  post  time,  and  I  don't  know 
what  to  do  about  those  proof  sheets." 

"  I  am  sure  they  are  all  right.  Mamma.  I  looked 
them  through  again." 

"Yes,  I  believe  they  are  ;  but  I  had  so  much 
rather  your  Papa  saw  them.  There  may  be  several 
things  he  would  wish  altered." 
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"  Well,  Mamma,  keep  them  another  day." 

"  But  they  have  been  kept  too  long  already  ;  I 
wish  I  knew  what  he  would  like." 

"  He  says  so  often  you  know  all  about  it,"  said 
Annette,  a  little  worried  by  the  indecision  so  con- 
trary to  her  own  prompt  nature.  "  I  am  sure  they 
will  do." 

"  Even  if  he  came  now  there  would  not  be  time 
to  look  them  through,"  said  Mrs.  Desmond.  "  I 
shall  just  go  upstairs,  and  see  if  there  are  any  signs 
of  them." 

"  Let  me  ;  you  are  tired,  Mamma,"  said  Annette, 
springing  up. 

"  No,  thank  you,  my  dear  ;"  but  Annette  was 
already  half-way  upstairs,  and  came  back  to  an- 
nounce she  saw  a  carriage  on  the  hill. 

"All  these  things  about  !"  said  Mrs.  Desmond, 
nervously  rising,  while  her  colour  varied  fast. 
"  Hel^ne  will  think " 

Annette  had  cleared  away  her  hoards,  however, 
v/hile  Lilias  was  flying  after  her  mother  to  the 
door  ;  and  the  room  had  recovered  its  usual  aspect 
before  the  carriage  came.  She  delayed  one  mo- 
ment longer  to  put  the  bowl  of  roses,  which  she  had 
carried  to  another  table,  in  its  place  ;  and  thus  it 
was  that  Helena's  first  glance  saw  only  her  mother's 
wistful  tender  countenance,  and  a  lovely  shy  little 
face  peeping  from  behind  her  which  could  not  pos- 
sibly belong  to  the  sister  whom  she  recollected. 
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The  carriage  stopped  ;  Mr.  Desmond  was  the 
first  to  aHght,  but  Helena  the  next  instant  found 
herself  held  fast  in  a  close,  tremulous  embrace,  and 
a  whisper  of  broken,  loving  words  in  her  ear.  Mrs. 
Desmond's  eyes  were  so  full  of  tears,  that  she  could 
hardly  see  her  daughter  ;  and  Helena  was  dizzy 
with  various  and  indescribable  feelings  ;  but  her 
father's  voice,  saying,  "  Do  you  know  who  this  is  V 
made  her  turn  round  and  see  a  joyful,  frank  face 
close  by,  and  two  arms,  only  waiting  for  her  recog- 
nition to  clasp  round  her.  "Annette!  Annette!" 
she  cried,  with  the  first  true  home  sensation  she  had 
yet  felt ;  and  Annette,  downright  and  unsentimental 
though  she  was,  was  nearly  choked  by  tears  of 
joy. 

"  And  this  must  be  Lilias — Lily,  whom  I  have 
never  seen,"  said  Helena,  looking  with  delight  and 
surprise  at  the  little  beauty,  who,  \vith  half  pre- 
tended shyness,  held  fast  her  father's  hand  while 
she  observed  her  new  sister  attentively.  Without 
releasing  him  she  held  up  her  rosy  mouth  to  be 
kissed  ;  and  Helena  was  escorted  into  the  drawing- 
room  in  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession,  amid  her 
mother's  anxious  inquiries  whether  she  were  not 
tired,  or  hungry,  or  thirsty.  Mr.  Desmond  observed 
it  was  past  dinner-time,  and  all  these  latter  inquiries 
might  be  answered  more  satisfactorily  in  the  dining- 
room. 

"  Lily,  my  dear,  see  if  Sarah  has  carried  up  the 
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boxes. — My  dear  Helene,  you  are  tired,  I  am  sure  ; 
take  off  your  things  here ;  don't  think  of  dressing 
this  evening." 

"  I  am  hardly  at  all  tired,"  said  Helena,  wondering 
what  her  grandmother  would  have  thought  of  such 
a  disorderly  proceeding  ;  "  it  will  not  take  me  a 
moment  to  dress." 

"  Annie  has  persuaded  me  to  let  you  sleep  with 
her,  if  you  really  like  it  ;  you  must  tell  me  if 
yoM  prefer  sleeping  alone,"  said  Mrs.  Desmond, 
anxiously. 

"  I  shall  like  to  be  with  Annette  ;  I  have  never 
slept  quite  alone,"  said  Helena  ;  and  a  shadow  fell 
on  her  face  as  she  thought  how  desolate  her  empty 
bed  must  make  the  old  room  at  Rheims  seem  to 
Madame  Fontenoy. 

"  Whom  did  you  sleep  with  at  Rheims  T  asked 
Annette. 

"  In  Grandmamma's  room." 

Mrs.  Desmond  stopped  short  in  something  she 
was  saying  to  her  husband,  began  afresh,  forgot 
what  she  was  speaking  of,  and  asked,  hurriedly,  "  Is 
my  mother  well  .-*     How  is  she  looking  T' 

"  Very  little  altered,"  said  Mr.  Desmond  ;  and  his 
wife  glanced  into  his  face  to  see  if  more  was  meant 
than  met  the  ear ;  the  flush  faded  from  her  cheek, 
and  left  her  pale,  sad,  silencing  a  deep  struggling 
sigh.  Helena  observed  it  keenly,  but  Annette  put 
her  arm   round   her   waist,   and   led  her   upstairs, 
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shutting  the  door  of  the  bedroom  as  soon  as  they 
arrived  there,  and  giving  a  Httle  skip  of  dehght  as 
she  exclaimed,  "  It  is  so  nice  to  have  you  back  !  I 
have  wanted  you  all  my  life  !  O  Helena,  let  me 
look  at  you,  and  see  if  you  are  what  I  expected  !" 

The  sisters  surveyed  each  other.  Nothing  could 
be  more  unlike  than  the  two  faces  and  figures  ; 
Helena  tall  and  slight,  dark  eyed  and  dark  haired  ; 
Annette  brown,  and  squarely  made,  with  an  honest 
English,  merry  face.  And  the  style  of  their  dress 
was  equally  dissimilar  ;  for  Annette  wore  only  a 
pretty  print  one,  without  an  ornament  or  ribbon  of 
any  kind  to  set  it  off ;  and  Helena's,  though  plain, 
was  expensive,  and  its  grace  and  finish  showed  the 
French  origin  of  her  toilette. 

"  I  am  glad  too,  dear  Annette  !" 

"  Now  you  are  come  to  stay — you  must  !  I  shall 
never  let  you  go  again  !"  said  Annette,  with  another 
kiss  ;  but  Helena  suddenly  looked  serious,  and  said, 
"I  must  go  back  to  Grandmamma  ;  but  we  will  not 
talk  of  that  yet.  Annette,  I  thought  mamma  had 
been  ill  T 

"  She  has — she  is  never  well,  but  this  was  much 
worse  than  usual.  I  daresay  you  thought  her 
looking  well ;  but  I,  who  know  her  face,  know  when 
she  flushes  so  she  is  in  pain  ;  but  strangers  always 
come  in  and  say  how  well  she  is  looking,  exactly 
when  she  is  Worst." 

"  Oh,"   said   Helena,   conscious  she  was  one  of 
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these  strangers — "  I  should  not  have  recollected 
her." 

"  It  sounds  so  ludicrous  to  hear  you  say  that ! 
To  think  of  our  having  to  learn  to  know  each  other, 
like  two  strangers  !" 

"  I  never  even  saw  Lilias  before.  What  pleasure 
to  show  her  to  Grandmamma,  with  her  large  eyes 
and  her  bouche  d' enfant  serieux !  Is  she  not 
coming  .-'" 

"  There  the  child  is,"  said  Annette,  opening  the 
door  and  putting  her  hands-  on  the  white  dimpled 
shoulders  of  her  little  sister.  "  Come  here  and  be 
looked  at,  you  mite.  That  is  sister  Helena,  who 
will  be  very  much  shocked  if  you  don't  comport 
yourself  discreetly." 

The  little  one  laughed,  shook  off  Annette's 
hands,  and  said,  "  Mamma  wants  you,  Nancy  ;"  on 
which  Annette  threatened  her,  and  went  away, 
saying,  "  You  hear  how  my  name  gets  misused." 

Helena  had  the  strangest  sensation  imaginable 
as  she  found  herself  a  visitor  in  her  home,  left  alone 
with  an  unknown  sister.  She  was  positively  at  a 
loss  what  to  say  to  her,  and  Lilias  was  evidently 
inclined  to  run  away  ;  but  a  soft,  gliding  step  was 
heard,  there  was  a  hesitating  touch  on  the  door 
handle,  and  exclaiming,  "  There's  Mamma  !"  she 
ran  up  to  her  with  a  look  of  relief. 

"  My  dear  child,"  Mrs.  Desmond  began,  the 
tears  again  coming  into  her  eyes  as  she  looked  at 
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Helena  ;  then  breaking  off,  "  we  must  have  our 
talk  after  dinner,  darling  ;  it  is  quite  ready,  and 
Papa  is  very  hungry,  I  hope.  He  does  not  look 
well,  Helene ;  I  am  afraid  you  had  a  sad  crossing." 

"  Rather  a  rough  welcome,  certainly,  but  I 
enjoyed  it,"  said  Helena,  advancing  towards  the 
door. 

"  He  tells  me  you  are  a  capital  traveller  ;  much 
better,  I  am  sure,  than  I  ever  was,"  said  Mrs. 
Desmond,  taking  her  daughter's  hand  in  hers  as 
they  went  downstairs.  "  Oh,  my  dear  Lily — that 
inky  frock  !     I  told  you  to  change  it !" 

"  Half  a  dozen  times,  I  daresay  ;  she  wanted  me 
to  molest  her,"  said  Annette's  alert  voice  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs.  "  You  naughty  child !  go 
back  directly." 

"Never  mind,  love,  there  is  no  time  now,"  said 
Mrs.  Desmond,  in  the  soft  tones  which  seemed  as 
if  they  never  possibly  could  convey  a  reproof ;  but 
Annette  answered  gaily,  "  Two  minutes  before  the 
soup  is  taken  in  :"  and  in  that  space  of  time  she 
had  changed  Lily's  frock,  and  brought  her  down- 
stairs again,  fresh,  and  white  robed,  and  smiling. 

The  conversation  at  dinner  turned  on  the 
adventures  of  the  journey  :  Annette  showed  what 
Helena  thought  lamentable  ignorance  of  French 
topography,  not  knowing  Beauvais  from  Abbeville, 
or  recollecting  what  river  Rheims  stood  upon  ;  and 
Lilias  even  grew  tired  of  the  discourse,  and  broke 
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in  with  "  Papa,  we  have  two  new  ferns,  and  Cousin 
Roger  nearly  was  lost  in  the  bog  in  getting  one  of 
them !" 

"  That  is  to  say,  Lily  would  go  venturing  in, 
and  when  it  began  to  quake,  she  got  frightened, 
and  dared  not  move  backwards  or  forwards,"  said 
Annette  ;  "  and  Roger  happened  to  be  passing, 
and  pulled  her  out — else  you  would  be  a  marsh 
marigold  instead  of  a  lily  by  this  time,  you  naughty 
child." 

"  I  am  afraid  Roger  must  have  been  greatly 
scandalised,"  said  Mr.  Desmond. 

"  No,  he  said  I  was  too  silly  to  deserve  a 
scolding,"  said  Lilias,  with  a  certain  emphasis  and 
deliberation  of  tone  which  made  Annette  laugh, 
and  Mr.  Desmond's  eyes  twinkle,  while  her  mother 
exclaimed,  with  a  kind  of  entreating  reproach, 
"  My  dear  Lily  !  Roger,  who  is  so  kind  to  you  !" 

"  So  paternally  kind,"  said  Mr.  Desmond.  "  Well, 
did  you  take  advantage  of  my  absence,  and  have 
your  tea-party .''" 

"  Oh  yes,  and  it  answered  very  well  ;  did  it  not. 
Mamma  .-*  It  was  rather  difficult  sometimes  to 
get  the  girls  to  talk,  and  Roger  is  certainly  not 
enlivening,  but  I  am  sure  they  thought  it  a  great 
honour.  I  am  talking  Hebrew,  as  far  as  Helena  is 
concerned. — Be  it  known  to  you,  Helen,  we  have  a 
large  Sunday  school " 


"  A  what }     I  do  not  understand." 
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"  Oh,  what  fearful  ignorance  !  What  will  Roger 
say  ?  he  who  looks  on  every  young  lady  as  only 
another  teacher  and  parish  visitor  !  Poor  Roger  ! 
— Papa,  he  has  been  congratulating  himself  on  her 
coming,  that  he  may  divide  the  first  class  into  two  !" 

"  They  will  never  understand  what  she  says  ;  I 
don't  always,"  half  whispered  Lily. 

"  You  hear,  Helena  ?"  said  her  father.  "  If  I 
only  heard,  and  did  not  see  you,  I  should  think  it 
was  your  mamma,  speaking  as  she  did  eighteen 
years  ago,  when  she  first  came  to  England." 

Mrs.  Desmond  looked  up  at  him  with  a  smile 
and  blush  so  bright  and  girlish,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  believe  her  the  mother  of  three  daughters,  but  it 
faded  away  into  mournfulness.  "  I  was  a  year 
older  than  Helena  then,"  she  observed. 

After  this  the  conversation  devolved  chiefly  on 
Annette  and  her  father ;.  Mrs.  Desmond  was  too 
much  wrapt  up  in  the  joy  of  recovering  her 
daughter  to  be  inclined  to  talk.  Helena  thought  it 
strange  that  Annette  should  be  much  more  inclined 
to  tell  parish  news,  and  describe  the  party  of 
Sunday  school  teachers,  than  ask  anything  about 
Rheims — Rheims,  which  occupied  the  largest  share 
in  Helena's  recollections,  and  where  her  affections 
centred.  She  felt  that  the  charm  of  early  recol- 
lections shared  together  could  never  be  theirs.  It 
was  hard  to  be  without  that  broad  and  deep 
foundation  for  family  affection. 
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However,  when  they  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room,  the  subject  nearest  her  heart  was  approached 
by  Mrs.  Desmond,  who  sat  down  in  her  low  arm- 
chair ;  Lily  climbed  on  her  lap,  Annette  sat  down 
on  the  floor,  and  Mrs.  Desmond  pointed  to  a  stool 
beside  herself,  and  said,  "  Now,  Helenc  darling, 
come  here  and  tell  me  all  about  Rheims.  You 
really  think  my  mother  well  }  It  w^as  very  good  of 
her  to  spare  you." 

Again  Helena  noted  the  tremor  in  the  words, 
and  drew  her  own  conclusions  ;  but  just  then  the 
hall  door  bell  rang,  and  she  involuntarily  half  rose 
from  her  low  seat. 

"  Oh,  it's  only  Roger  ;  he  will  go  to  papa  in  the 
dining-room,"  said  Annette  ;  and  a  slow  voice  was 
heard  in  the  hall,  asking  if  Mr.  Desmond  were 
returned  ;  then  a  heavy  step  went  into  the  dining- 
room,  and  the  same  voice  was  heard  indistinctly, 
with  brief  responses  from  Mr.  Desmond. 

Helena  Avas  disagreeably  surprised  ;  she  had 
unconsciously  associated  such  a  very  different  idea 
with  Roger  Desmond  ;  but  she  soon  forgot  him  in 
describing  her  home  and  daily  life,  and  speaking  of 
Madame  Fontenoy. 

"  And  you  are  quite  happy,  and  not  afraid  of 
youi  grandmother,  love .'"  asked  Mrs.  Desmond. 

"  Afraid  !  no,  assuredly  ;  there  is  nothing  Grand- 
mamma detests  like  a  coward,"  said  Helena. 

A  faint  sigh  escaped  her  mother.     "  I  remember 
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so  well,  Helene,  the  first  time  you  saw  her,  when  I 
was  so  sadly  afraid  you  would  be  frightened  and 
cry,  and  instead  you  sprang  on  her  lap,  and  said, 
'  Cest  voHS  qui  ctes  vion  autre  nianian  /'  and  kissed 
her.  She  was  more  pleased  than  I  ever  remember 
seeing  her  before." 

"  That  speech  cost  us  Helena,  I  suppose,"  said 
Annette. 

"  No ;  I  believe  Grandmamma  had  it  in  her 
mind  to  adopt  her  from  the  day  she  heard  of  her 
birth  ;  and  I  am  sure  she  has  been  very  kind  to 
you,  darling,"  said  Mrs.  Desmond,  between  inquiry 
and  assertion, 

"  Yes,"  said  Helena,  too  indignant  at  the  implied 
doubt  to  say  more. 

"  That  does  not  sound  very  warm,"  said  Annette  ; 
but  her  sister's  eyes  flashed,  and  she  said,  "  There 
is  no  one  like  Grandmamma  ;  nobody  knows  any- 
thing of  her  who  has  not  lived  with  her." 

"She  used  to  talk  to  you  of  us  all,  Helene.?" 
said  Mrs.  Desmond. 

"  She  always  read  your  letters  to  me,"  replied 
Helena,  at  a  loss  what  to  say,  for  it  could  hardly 
gratify  her  audience  if  she  told  them  she  never 
heard  their  names  from  year's  end  to  year's  end. 
"  I  mean  she  used  to  translate  them  to  me ;  but 
when  M.  Charles  Armand's  daughters  learnt 
English,  I  recovered  the  language,  being  much 
v/ith  them." 
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"You  don't  speak  it  exactly  like  an  English 
person,"  said  Annette,  laughing. 

"  M.  Charles  Armand  !"  said  her  mother,  the  pale 
pink  colour  deepening  in  her  cheeks.  "  How 
many  children  has  he  .?" 

"  Two  daughters  and  a  son.     Emile " 

"A  son!  the  eldest.''  Do  you  see  much  of 
them  r 

"  They  are  the  only  people  whom  Grandmamma 
lets  me  frequent.  Emile  is  just  my  age,  and 
Adrienne  is  a  year  younger." 

Mrs.  Desmond  became  silent,  and  looked 
anxiously  and  often  at  Helena  ;  but  the  conversa- 
tion was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  entrance  of  Mr. 
Desmond  and  a  young  man  with  a  countenance 
and  manner  so  immovably  serious,  that  Helena 
was  tempted  to  laugh.  No  courteous  speeches 
such  as  she  had  expected,  followed  his  introduction 
to  her  ;  he  only  looked  embarrassed,  and  doubtful 
what  to  say  to  her,  when  he  had  hoped  that  her 
journey  was  an  agreeable  one.  However,  he  sat 
down  near  her,  and  observed  that  she  came  from 
Rheims,  and  he  did  not  exactly  know  in  what  part 
of  France  that  was.  Helena  felt  such  ignorance 
to  be  so  contemptible,  that  she  would  not  have 
deigned  to  enlighten  him  but  for  her  long  training 
in  politeness  ;  and  he  succeeded  in  remembering 
that  the  French  kings  used  to  be  crowned  at 
Rheims,  and  inquired  if  the  cathedral  filled  well. 
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She  looked  at  him  in  blank  amazement  ;  and  Mr, 
Desmond  laughed  his  odd  short  laugh,  and  said, 
*'  How  many  will  the  cathedral  hold,  Helena  ?  four 
or  five  hundred  ?" 

"  Ten  or  twelve  thousand  !"  cried  she,  out  of  all 
patience  at  the  idea  of  anybody  knowing  so  little 
about  the  building  which  she  held  to  be  the  most 
magnificent  in  the  world. 

"  Oh,"  said  Roger,  gravely  surprised.  "  It  must 
be  a  fine  building." 

"Tolerable,"  said  Mr.  Desmond. 

Helena  recalled  it  as  she  saw  it  last  in  the 
glorious  moonlight,  and  shrank  with  painful  indig- 
nation, as  if  a  dear  friend  had  been  lightly  named. 
Her  feelings  were  quite  visible  enough  to  entertain 
Mr,  Desmond. 

"  Had  you  a  Sunday  school  in  Rheims  .-'  I  do 
not  know  what  the  Roman  Catholic  system  is  in 
such  points,"  said  Roger,  amid  the  laughter  of 
Annette,  Lily,  and  even  Mrs.  Desmond. 

"  I  knew  he  would  soon  get  round  to  his  beloved 
Sunday  school !"  cried  Annette. 

"  I  hope  to  enlist  a  new  teacher,"  said  Roger 
with  formal  politeness,  to  Helena  ;  who  replied  she 
was  afraid  it  was  not  worth  while  for  so  short  a  time. 

"  So  short  .'•  I  had  an  impression  you  had  re- 
turned to  remain." 

"  Only  for  six  weeks,"  said  Helena,  with  a  quick 
suspicious  look. 
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"We  cannot  begin  to  think  of  losing  her  yet," 
said    Mrs.    Desmond.      "  Annette,    love,  will   you* 
make  the  tea  .'* — You  are  not  going,  Roger  .-'" 

"  I  must,  thank  you.    I  have  a  sermon  to  finish." 

"  Come  in  to  tea  to-morrow,  then,'  said  Mr. 
Desmond. 

"  And  do  have  a  game  at  lawn  billiards  with  us," 
cried  Lilias. 

"  I,  my  dear  child  .''"  said  the  young  vicar,  in 
such  surprise  at  the  proposal,  that  Helena  fairly 
laughed. 

"  Yes,  you.  It  will  do  you  a  great  deal  of  good, 
Cousin  Roger ;  and  Robert  Leicester  always  plays 
with  us  when  he  is  here." 

"  Little  girls  should  be  seen  and  not  heard,  my 
dear,"  said  Roger,  with  the  paternal  manner  at 
which  Mr.  Desmond  had  laughed  ;  and  he  retired, 
after  ceremonious  good-nights  to  all. 

"  Well,  Helena,  what  do  you  think  of  your 
cousin  .?"  asked  Mr.  Desmond  ;  but  she  was  on  her 
guard,  and  reserved  her  opinion  till  she  and  An- 
nette were  alone  together  at  night. 

Her  exclamations  made  Annette  laugh,  but  she 
said,  "Mamma  said  you  would  think  him  very 
peculiar,  but  she  hoped  you  would  not  laugh  at 
him,  for  indeed  it  is  only  manner.  You  cannot 
think  how  good  he  is ;  he  works  so  hard  in  the 
parish,  and  the  people  all  look  up  to  him  ;  he  never 
spends  a  sixpence  on  himself.     Mamma  often  says 
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it  is  wonderful  how  he  can  do  so  much  good  with 
so  Httle  money  as  he  has.  He  was  the  eldest  of  a 
large  family  ;  and  he  studied  so  hard  at  college, 
that  he  got  a  scholarship,  and  it  was  the  more 
credit  to  him,  because  he  is  not  clever ;  it  was 
through  sheer  industry  ;  Papa  said  so,  though  he 
hardly  ever  praises  any  one.  And  then  Roger's 
father  died  ;  and  though  Roger  had  nothing  but 
his  sciiolarship,  he  never  cost  his  family  anything, 
and  has  often  helped  his  mother  since,  I  know. 
She  is  living  now  at  Westminster,  and  two  of  the 
boys  are  on  the  foundation — that  is,  pay  much  less 
for  their  schooling  than  the  others  of  the  school." 

"  Why,  you  seem  to  admire  him  wonderfully, 
Annette !" 

"  I  do  like  him  yery  much  indeed.  He  is  not 
amusing,  certainly  ;  but  then  I  don't  know  how  he 
could  be,  with  all  that  weight  of  responsibility  upon 
him,  poor  fellow.  He  has  his  little  brothers  staying 
here  in  the  holidays,  and  you  should  see  how  they 
love  him !  And  then  he  is  so  really  good  and 
kind,  one  must  respect  him  ;  it  is  better  than  clever- 
ness, at  least  I  think  so  ;  but  then,  you  see,  I  am 
not  clever.  Mamma  was  saying  she  knew  his 
manner  was  against  him,  but  she  hoped  you  would 
like  him." 

"  Un  mariage  de  convenancc  f  flashed  through 
Helena's  mind.  "  That  was  why  I  was  recalled  ! 
What  would  Grandmamma  say  .'"  and  there  came 
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a  vision  of  persecution,  flight,  adventure,  and  a 
vehement  feeling  of  dislike  to  her  cousin  most  pro- 
minent of  all.  "  He  even  thought  it  so  secure,  that 
he  need  hardly  be  polite  to  me  !  And  I  to  fancy 
they  wanted  me  at  home  !" 

Her  silence  recalled  to  Annette's  mind  a  speech 
which  she  had  regretted.  "  Helen,  you  arc  not 
angry  at  what  I  said  about  Grandmamma }  I  am 
so  stupid  in  always  saying  just  what  comes  into 
my  mind.  It  always  blunders  out.  I  only  fancied 
she  was  rather  an  awful  person,  because  Mamma 
speaks  as  if  she  used  to  be  afraid  of  her." 

"  Does  she .?" 

"  I  daresay  it  is  only  my  fancy,  Helen  dear. 
You  are  not  vexed  .-'" 

"  No,  not  at  all ;  but,  Annette,  Grandmamma  is 
a  sort  of  character  that  one  reverences.  I  cannot 
talk  about  it — I  should  like  you  to  know  her.  O 
Annie  !" — the  old  childish  name  came  to  her  lips 
unconsciously — "you  must — I  must  take  you  back, 
and  show  you  Rheims." 

Forming  such  pleasant  visions,  the  sisters  fell 
asleep. 


CHAPTER   III. 


A  HOUSEHOLD   TREASURE. 


ORNING  brought  Helena  fresh  welcomes 
from  every  one,  and  she  allowed  to  her- 
self that  it  was  very  pleasant  to  be  "  an 
sciu  dc  sa  faiuillcy  Breakfast  had  hardly  con- 
cluded when  the  church  bells  caused  every  one  to 
rise  in  haste ;  Annette  ran  upstairs,  followed  by 
Lilias  ;  Helena  looked  an  inquiry,  and  her  mother 
said,  "  We  have  prayers  every  Wednesday  and 
Friday  ;  you  don't  feel  too  tired  to  go,  love  ?" 

"  Prayers  every  Wednesday  and  Friday — it  must 
add  very  much  to  Roger's  labour  if  he  has  to  pre- 
pare them  twice  every  week  besides  Sunday,  and 
of  course  there  is  a  sermon." 

"  A  sermon  !"  said  Mr.  Desmond  in  a  tone  of 
horror. 

"  Is  he  eloquent  ?"  pursued  Helena ;  and  her 
mother  sent  Mr.  Desmond  into  a  paroxysm  of 
laughter  by  making  it  manifest  by  her  reply  that 
Helena  imagined  prayers  and  sermon  were  extem- 
pore.    Roger  an  extempore  preacher ! 

"  There  is  no  sermon  on  week  days,  love  ;  we 
have  a  written  form  of  prayer,  look" — taking  up  a 
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Prayer  Rook.  "  Some  day,  I  hope,  Roj:jer  will 
explain  many  things  to  you  which  I  cannot  as  he 
would.  We  ought  to  go  ;  you  are  sure  you  don't 
feel  tired  ?" 

"  Don't  let  Mamma  persuade  you  into  thinking 
yourself  an  invalid,  Helena,"  said  Mr.  Desmond  ; 
"  nobody  but  she  is  allowed  to  be  ill  here.  Away 
with  you." 

She  obeyed,  piqued  by  his  laughter,  puzzled  by 
the  gravity  that  succeeded  it  as  Mrs.  Desmond 
alluded  to  something — Helena  did  not  well  know 
what — but  resolved  Roger  should  never  have  an 
opportunity  of  teaching  her  anything,  and  wonder- 
ing at  the  long  service  which  the  Prayer  Book 
showed  her.  Mrs.  Desmond  must  have  learnt 
something  very  different  since  she  had  been  in 
England  to  what  was  good  doctrine  in  the  Maison 
Fontenoy ! 

Helena's  toilette  was  not  usually  a  speedy  opera- 
tion, though  Madaifie  Fontenoy  held  very  rigid 
notions  on  the  subject  of  dress ;  but  Annette's 
impatience  caused  it  to  be  speedily  completed,  and 
the  two  went  together  towards  the  church  ;  Mr. 
Desmond  was  seen  preceding  them  in  the  distance. 
Helena  asked  if  they  should  not  Avait  for  Mamma. 

"  Oh,  no,  never  mind,  Lily  will  come  with  her  ; 
but  wc  go  to  church  just  when  we  are  ready,  or 
every  one  would  be  late  waiting  for  every  one  else. 
Mamma  is  not  often  able  to  go." 
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"  You  do  not  seem  unhappy  about  her,  however  ?" 

"  Not  exactly  unhappy,  I  suppose  ;  one  must 
ahvays  be  anxious,  but  if  I  let  myself  begin  fancy- 
ing things  about  her  and  Lily,  I  should  soon  be  too 
much  out  of  spirits  to  do  anything,  and — it's  very 
hard-hearted,  Helen,  but  I  do  think  one  is  more 
frightened  about  people  who  are  only  ill  now  and 
then  than  about  regular  invalids.  I  know  when 
Papa  was  ill  last  year  I  was  much  more  miserable 
and  uneasy  than  when  Mamma's  attacks  come  on  ; 
but  then  we  are  used  to  them,  and  know  exactly 
what  to  do." 

Helena  thought  Annette  took  it  very  philoso- 
phically ;  but  her  attention  was  turned  to  another 
subject  by  their  entering  the  churchyard,  and  her 
sister's  saying,  "  Look,  Helen,"  with  a  glance  to- 
v/ards  a  grave  on  which  lay  a  stone  with  a  cross 
raised  upon  it  ;  and  Helena  read  the  names  of 
"  Renee  Desmond,  aged  six  months ;  Marguerite 
Desmond,  aged  one  year ;  Walter  Fontenoy  Des- 
mond, aged  four  years  :  children  of  Walter  and 
Renee  Desmond." 

Annette's  face  was  softened  and  sorrowful  as  she 
looked  at  the  familiar  names  ;  but  Helena  was 
blinded  by  tears  as  she  exclaimed,  "  I  ought  to 
have  known  them  !  I  never  even  saw  them  !  When 
I  die  we  shall  not  know  each  other !  My  only 
brother— oh,  if  he  at  least  had  lived !  Even  you 
remember  them  well,  Annie  T 
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"  I  just  remember  Marguerite ;  and  I  was  quite 
old  enough  to  recollect  Walter ;  Papa  took  me  to 
see  him  in  his  coffin,  so  fair  and  pale,  and  a  rose- 
bud in  one  little  hand.  Mamma  was  there  too — 
poor  Mamma,  I  remember  her  look  haunted  me, 
though  1  never  said  anything  about  it.  No  wonder 
she  watches  so  our  Lily." 

While  Annette  spoke  there  thrilled  through 
Helena  like  an  electric  shock  a  recollection  which 
had  slumbered  so  long  that  it  seemed  to  exist  no 
more.  She  had  heard  her  grandmother  announce 
the  death  of  that  little  Walter  to  an  old  servant 
who  had  lived  with  her  for  years,  and  her  last  words, 
"  Heaven's  chastisement :  I  lost  my  child  and  she 
loses  hers,"  came  back  with  strange  distinctness ;  so 
did  the  old  Suzanne's  reply,  "  Heaven  is  more  mer- 
ciful than  we,  Madame,"  spoken  very  sharply,  for 
Suzanne  always  spoke  out  plainly,  even  to  her 
mistress.  Madame  Fontenoy  answered  calmly, 
but  very  solemnly,  '-  There  is  no  blessing  on  an 
undutiful  child,"  and  went  away,  while  Suzanne 
muttered,  "  See  there !  she  who  believes  she  has 
forgiven  !  Heaven  help  the  poor  child  !" — then, 
noticing  Helena's  wondering  eyes,  stopping  short 
and  abruptly  checking  the  little  listener's  inquiries, 
with  special  commands  never  to  mention  the  sub- 
ject to  her  grandmother.  The  stern  solemnity  of 
Madame  Fontenoy's  manner  had  struck  Helena 
deeply ;  only  one  conclusion  could  be  arrived  at 
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from  what  she  said,  yet  Helena  again  and  again 
asked  herself  with  amazement  if  it  were  possible 
Mrs.  Desmond  could  have  dared  to  disobey  her 
mother. 

"  Helen,  what  did  you  mean  by  that  strange 
thing  you  said  just  now  about  not  knowing  dear 
little  Walter  and  the  others  T'  asked  Annette, 
breaking  in  on  her  reverie. 

"  It  was  only  a  fancy — I  do  not  know,"  said 
Helena,  moving  away  and  joining  her  mother  and 
Lilias,  who  had  just  come  into  the  churchyard. 
Again  she  looked  at  Mrs.  Desmond,  and  again 
could  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  anything  but 
passive  obedience,  and  yet ■ 

The  young  vicar's  voice  commencing  the  morning 
prayers  first  reminded  her  she  had  entered  the 
church ;  she  looked  up  with  a  start  to  find  herself 
far  away  from  Rheims,  in  a  little  English  village 
church,  one  of  a  scanty  congregation,  whose  re- 
sponses seemed  lost  within  the  high  irregular  pews 
which  were  the  despair  of  the  vicar.  The  unfamiliar 
accent,  the  white  surplice,  and  equally  unfamiliar 
service,  bewildered  her ;  she  followed  the  move- 
ments of  the  others,  but  hardly  comprehended  what 
was  going  on,  and  breathed  more  freely  when  she 
fjund  herself  again  in  the  churchyard.  Mr.  Des- 
mond waited  to  speak  to  Roger ;  Mrs.  Desmond 
went  to  meet  an  old  woman  who  had  made  one  of 
the   congregation,  and  Annette  led   Helena  after 
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her,  saying,  "  Come  and  speak  to  old  Mrs.  Dalman  ; 
it  will  please  her  so  much." 

Mrs.  Desmond  turned  round  at  the  sound  of 
their  footsteps,  broke  off  what  she  was  saying,  and 
introduced  Helena  as  "  This  is  my  eldest  daughter, 
Mrs.  Dalman,"  and  the  bright-eyed,  cheerful  little 
old  woman  peered  up  at  Helena,  and  said,  "  Dear 
me !  well,  how  pleased  you  must  be  to  see  the 
young  lady  again,  to  be  sure  !  She  don't  favour 
you.  Ma'am." 

"  No,  she  is  more  like  our  picture  of  Grand- 
mamnia,"  said  Annette  ;  and  Helena's  first  un- 
favourable impressions  as  to  the  English  peasantry 
were  a  good  deal  modified  by  the  nice  talkative 
little  old  dame,  who  seemed  to  take  really  a  personal 
pleasure  in  her  return. 

When  Mrs.  Dalman  had  curtsied  herself  off, 
Annette  said,  "  Helen,  I  am  going  to  the  school  ; 
I  sha'n't  take  you — ryou  belong  to  Mamma  this 
niorning." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Annie !  that  hot  room !"  said 
Mrs.  Desmond. 

"  It  does  not  hurt  me,  dear  Mamma,  one  bit  ; 
now  you  know  it  does  not ;  please  remember  I  am 
to  put  away  the  groceries  when  I  come  in.  Make 
her  sit  and  rest,  Helen  ;"  and  Annette  tripped 
away  down  the  hill,  looking  the  very  personification 
of  elastic  health  and  spirits. 

"  I  am  always  afraid  of  her  doing  too  much  ;  she 
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is  so  wonderfully  active  and  useful,  I  cannot  tell 
what  I  should  do  without  dear  Annie,"  said  Mrs. 
Desmond,  looking  fondly  after  her  ;  "  Roger  says 
she  is  as  good  as  a  curate,  and  he  works  so  hard 
himself  that  his  praise  is  valuable.  Did  you  like 
him,  love  ?  I  do  so  wish  he  were  a  little  more  gay 
and  lively,  but  he  might  have  turned  out  far  less 
well  if  he  had  been  of  a  less  serious  disposition." 

"  I  should  suppose  him  very  English,"  said 
Helena,  thinking  of  last  night's  suspicions,  and 
resolved  to  stand  on  the  defensive  at  once. 

"Ah,  Helene  !  you  have  been  quite  stolen  away 
from  us  ! — Papa,  what  shall  we  do  with  this  little 
French  girl  V  said  Mrs,  Desmond  playfully  to  her 
husband,  who  came  up  with  Lilias. 

" '  This  is  na  mine  ain  lassie,'  eh  }  Well,  don't 
stay  here  in  the  hot  sun  ;  here  is  Lily  turning  the 
colour  of  the  wheat  yonder." 

Mr.  Desmond  gave  his  wife  his  arm,  but  held 
out  a  hand  to  Helena,  which,  as  she  did  not 
immediately  take  it,  was  appropriated  by  Lilias. 
Helena  walked  slowly  beside  her  mother,  scarcely 
pleased  by  Annette's  desertion. 

The  Desmond  habitation  was  but  of  moderate 
size,  and  consequently  the  drawing-room  was  used 
of  a  morning  as  a  school-room  ;  to  build  another 
room  had  been  a  much  talked  of  favourite  scheme, 
but  money  enough  was  never  forthcoming.  All  the 
furniture  had  a  freshness  ^nd  grace  about  it  which 
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it  owed  entirely  to  care  and  good  taste  ;  for  even 
the  renewal  of  the  chair-covers  was  a  matter  well 
considered  before  the  expense  was  incurred, 
Annette  was  an  invaluable  counsellor  in  such 
matters.  Nature  had  given  her  a  talent  for  house- 
keeping, and  clever  useful  plans  of  all  kinds  ;  but 
it  was  Mrs.  Desmond's  French  taste,  not  in  the 
least  inherited  by  her  second  daughter,  that  gave 
everything  its  air  of  elegance.  Renee  had  not 
learnt  it  at  home,  however  ;  elegance  did  not  accord 
with  the  Calvinist  gloom  of  the  Maison  Fontenoy. 
In  spite  of  Lily's  lesson-books  and  slate  spread 
on  the  round  table,  the  drawing-room  looked  very 
pretty,  and  much  more  cheerful  than  any  room  in 
Madame  Fontenoy's  house,  as  Helena  could  not 
but  perceive  when  she  returned  to  it  after  taking 
off  her  bonnet.  Facing  the  south,  the  shutters  had 
to  be  partially  closed  to  keep  out  the  sun,  and  a 
pleasant  light  stole  in  and  played  among  the  stand 
of  flowers  in  one  window,  surmounted  by  a  slender 
arch  covered  with  climbing  plants,  which  hung 
their  profuse  garlands  over  it.  Mrs.  Desmond  sat 
at  work  in  her  own  special  little  armchair ;  and 
Lily  was  engrossed  by  atlas  and  book  at  the  table. 
She  looked  up  and  smiled  her  pretty  roguish  smile 
as  Helena  entered,  but  returned  immediately  to 
her  occupation,  desirous  of  showing  her  new  sister 
how  industrious  she  could  be.  Mrs.  Desmond 
drew  a  chair  close  to  herself,  as  if  in  invitation  to 
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Helena,  and  said  in  French,  "  Now  come  and  tell 
me  all  about  my  old  friends,  Helene." 

In  spite  of  nineteen  years  residence  in  England, 
French  Avas  still  the  language  she  spoke  most 
readily,  and  her  two  younger  daughters  had  learnt 
from  her  to  use  it  with  the  same  facility  ;  Helena 
herself  had  not  a  purer  accent  than  Annette,  and 
Lily  as  a  baby  was  rocked  to  sleep  with  "  Marl- 
brook^'  and  ^^  Petit  Bo  Boictoii.'"  As  Helena  men- 
tioned well-known  names,  and  unconsciously 
shadowed  forth  the  secluded  yet  influential  life  led 
by  Madame  Fontenoy,  old  recollections  buried 
under  the  events  of  nineteen  years  arose  with  a 
vividness  that  startled  Mrs.  Desmond  ;  again  and 
again  she  gave  Helena  opportunities  of  speaking 
of  Madame  Fontenoy  ;  but  when  she  actually 
named  her,  there  was  the  tremor — the  hesitation 
— the  wistful  look,  that  seemed  as  if  Mrs.  Desmond 
felt  a  judge  in  her  daughter,  and  were  appealing 
against  her  decision — it  was  very  strange  ! 

The  conversation  was  somewhat  broken  up  by 
Lily's  coming  continually  to  show  an  exercise  or 
say  a  lesson,  nestling  against  her  mamma  as  she 
did  so,  in  a  coaxing  way  which  caused  looks  of 
surprise  from  Helena,  and  Mrs.  Desmond  said, 
"  She  is  a  sad  spoiled  baby,  Helene,  I  am  afraid," 
but  pressed  her  closer  as  she  spoke. 

An  hour  was  soon  gone,  and  Annette's  smiling 
face  peeped  through  the  crack  left  open  between 
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the  shutters,  which  she  pushed  aside  and    came 
in. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come 
back  ;  is  it  very  hot  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Desmond. 

"  Yes,  seriously  hot  ;  but  I  had  the  first  class  in 
the  little  outer  room,  and  we  did  very  well,  only 
they  knew  nothing  at  all  as  usual — such  a  set  of 
dolts — oh  dear  !"  said  Annette,  throwing  off  her 
bonnet  ;  "  there  is  no  making  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow's  ear." 

"  One  is  quite  as  good  in  its  way  as  the  other, 
each  in  its  place,  don't  you  think  so,  Helene,"  said 
Mrs.  Desmond  ;  "  now  pray  rest,  Annie,  Helene 
has  hardly  seen  you  to-day." 

"  She  is  coming  to  help  me  in  the  store-room,  it 
is  cool  there,"  said  Annette,  catching  up  her  bonnet 
briskly  ;  "  only  that  dress " 

"  Cela  lie  fait  rien — I  have  no  plainer  one,"  said 
Helena. 

"  My  dear,  do  you  wear  such  handsome  dresses 
of  a  morning  at  home  .?"  asked  Mrs.  Desmond. 

Helena  replied  in  the  negative,  and  her  mother 
looked  perplexed  and  musing  ;  and  Helena,  dis- 
inclined to  pursue  the  subject,  rose  to  accompany 
Annette,  who  at  the  door  turned  back  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Mamma,  those  proof  sheets  !" 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  how  could  I  be  so  forgetful .?" 
said  Mrs.  Desmond  with  distress ;  "  where  are 
they .''  what  will  Papa  say  ?" 
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"  On  the  dining-room  mantelpiece — fetch  them, 
Lily  ;  now  don't  you  go,  pray,  Mamma." 

Lihas,  however,  called  to  say  that  she  could  not 
find  them, 

"  I'll  ask  Papa,"  said  Annette,  hearing  her  father 
coming  downstairs  ;  and  in  answer  to  her  appeal 
he  said,  "  I  found  them  :  they  were  all  right ;  why 
were  they  not  sent  off  yesterday  ?" 

"  Annie  said  they  were  right,  but  I  did  not  know 
what  you  would  wish,"  said  his  wife.  "  I  am  very 
sorry." 

"Annette  wanted  very  much  to  send  them,"  said 
Lilias  ;  "  did  you  not,  Annie  V 

"  No  fear  of  Annette s  being  morbidly  conscien- 
tious," said  Mr.  Desmond,  with  a  little  jesting 
emphasis  on  the  name,  as  if  some  one  else  were, 
and  laying  his  hand  on  her  head.  She  laughed, 
and  went  towards  the  kitchen  regions  with  Helena, 
who  asked,  "  What  are  proof  sheets  .?" 

"  Papa  is  writing  notes  and  an  index  to  some 
learned  law  book,  and  the  sheets  come  down  to  be 
corrected — stupid  work  he  finds  it,  Pm  afraid  ; 
sometimes  Mamma  and  I  can  help — ^just  a  little  ; 
I  was  certain  all  the  stops  and  spelling  were  right  ; 
luckily  there  were  no  Latin  quotations  this  time,  but 
Mamma  was  unhappy  about  it,  so  they  did  not  go." 

"  You  seem  to  be  the  directress  of  everything, 
Annie." 

"  I  .?     I   only  do  a  hand's  turn  here  and  there, 
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just  whatever  I  can  to  save  Mamma,  who  never  has 
any  mercy  on  herself,  though  she  is  always  thinking 
how  to  spare  other  people." 

"  She  has  told  me  how  much  you  employ  yourself 
in  all  ways," 

"  Do  I  ?"  said  Annette,  laughing  ;  "  you  see  it  is 
my  nature  to  bustle  about,  and  hers  to  sit  still :  I 
never  could  learn  accomplishments,  and  I  like 
teaching  at  the  school,  and  going  to  the  cottages, 
and  helping  to  keep  house  ;  Mamma,  not  being 
able  to  go  about  much  herself,  thinks  it  very  won- 
derful— that  is  the  truth  ;  but  it  really  is  she  who 
does  so  much,  only  she  never  thinks  of  herself,  or 
only  supposes  she  is  very  useless." 

"  Mamma  one  must  love,  but  not  be  enthusiastic 
about,"  said  Helena,  thoughtfully ;  "  one  would 
protect  her ;  but  one  looks  up  to  Grandmamma 
with  a  kind  of  awe  ;  hers  is  a  deep,  high  character, 
whose  power  one  feels  at  once." 

"  I  don't  think  she  would  like  me  one  bit,  then," 
said  Annette,  untying  one  of  a  crowd  of  brown 
paper  parcels  ;  "  I  never  do  reverence  people  ;  I  like 
them  or  dislike  them  or  respect  them,  but  I  can't 
help  laughing  at  them  too — Roger  par  exemple.  I 
must  just  call  the  cook. — Mrs.  Price,  please  tell  me 
why  this  sugar  has  not  been  broken  up  .?" 

The  respectable  and  ugly  Mrs.  Price  issued  from 
the  kitchen,  and  a  long  consultation  took  place 
while  the  various  articles  were  conveyed  to  their 
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shelves  in  the  store-room,  the  key  of  which  Annette 
produced.  Helena  assisted,  with  now  and  then 
a  glance  at  her  dress,  and  a  certain  feeling  of 
annoyance  very  strong  in  her  mind  at  Annette's 
want  of  appreciation  of  Madame  Fontenoy.  She 
began  to  fear  that  her  sister  was  not  a  person  she 
could  admire,  however  fond  of  her  she  might  be  : 
and  the  cheerful  activity  with  which  Annette  held 
council  over  sugar,  raisins,  pearl  barley,  and  arrow- 
root, and  arranged  them  in  their  brown  jars  and  tin 
cases,  displeased  Helena,  who  saw  that  she  must 
not  expect  to  find  a  sharer  in  many  long  cherished 
romantic  day  dreams  in  Annette. 

Presently  Lilias  ran  in,  rejoiced  at  having  ended 
her  lessons,  and  asked  for  a  share  in  the  work — even 
pretty  Lilias — and  Annette  immediately  gave  her  a 
packet  of  white  sugar  to  break  up  into  smaller  lumps, 
though  the  cook,  with  an  old  servant's  freedom, 
laughed  undisguisedly  and  said,  "  I  should  say 
Miss  Lily's  hands  were  never  meant  for  that  work, 
Ma'am." 

"  Oh,  let  her  make  herself  useful,  Mrs.  Price. 
Now  I  think  everything's  finished — ^just  in  time, 
for  there  is  Mamma." 

"  Miss  Annette  has  not  left  you  much  to  do. 
Ma'am,"  said  Price,  standing  aside  to  let  her 
mistress  see  the  laden  shelves. 

"  Is  it  finished  .-*  how  hard  you  must  all  have 
worked  !"  said  Mrs.  Desmond. 
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"And   I  am  helping  too,  Mamma,"  cried  Lilias, 
holding  aloft  a  lump  of  sugar. 

"  There's  nobody  idle  where  Miss  Annette  is," 
said  Price  ;  and  while  she  and  Mrs.  Desmond  began 
a  housekeeping  conversation,  Annette  took  Helena's 
arm  and  drew  her  into  the  garden,  saying,  as  they 
entered  a  long  walk  where  filbert  trees  arched 
overhead  and  allowed  only  a  cool  green  light  to 
penetrate  through  their  forest  of  twisted  stems  and 
leaves,  "  We  shall  be  so  comfortable  here  ;  I  have 
nothing  more  to  do  till  four  o'clock  except  a  little 
practising.  I  thought  Mamma  ought  to  have  you  to 
herself  this  morning,  and  if  I  once  missed  my  day 
for  going  to  the  school,  only  for  my  own  pleasure, 
I  should  never  go  at  all." 

"  I  should  figure  to  myself  that  you  do  not  love 
it  much." 

"Yes,  I  do  ;  sometimes  I  do  wish  there  was  no 
Sunday  school,  especially  in  hot  weather  ;  but 
Roger  thinks  it  right,  and  if  he  can  go  twice  and 
do  service  twice  besides,  I  think  I  who  have  nothing 
to  do  but  teach  need  not  complain." 

"But  you  said  the  children  were  all  dolts — I 
thought  that  was  dull — stupid  .?" 

"  Oh  dear  !  that  was  what  Mamma  calls  one  of 
my  exaggerated  expressions  ;  I  daresay  such  words 
sound  quite  violent  to  your  French  ears  ;  it  only 
meant  they  were  dull  and  I  was  tired.  I  asked 
them  who  led  the  Israelites  through  the  desert,  and 
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most  could  not  remember  ;  but  at  last  the  head  girl 
said  'Jehu,'  and  then  three  or  four  more  cried  out 
'  Jehu'  too,  as  if  they  had  just  remembered.  We 
have  only  just  got  a  tolerable  schoolmaster  ;  Roger 
says  the  little  ones  who  have  been  well  trained  from 
the  beginning  will  be  very  different  from  these 
elder  ones,  who  have  learnt  nothing  all  the  years 
they  came  to  school." 

"  Ah  !  that  all-pervading  Roger  !"  said  Helena. 

"  Well,  he  is  all-pervading  in  parish  matters,  just 
as  he  ought  to  be.  I  think  Papa  gets  a  little  tired 
of  hearing  of  nothing  else  sometimes  ;  but  Mamma 
is  always  ready  to  listen,  and  Roger  gets  her  to 
help  him  when  he  wants  a  lady's  advice." 

"  Not  you  V 

"  Oh  no  ;  I  am  only  the  hand,  not  the  head.  I 
take  the  pence  for  the  clothing  club,  but  Mamma 
chooses  the  flannel  and  calico  and  so  forth  ;  and 
though  she  cannot  go  to  the  school,  she  knows  all 
about  the  children,  and  but  for  her  I  should  never 
have  known  how  to  treat  some  of  them.  Roger 
found  that  several  who  were  very  good  with  him, 
never  did  well  with  me  ;  Mr.  Linton,  our  new 
master,  could  not  tell  why  it  was,  so  we  talked  it 
over  with  Mamma,  and  she  said  she  should  guess  it 
to  be  the  shy  slow  ones  who  wanted  a  great  deal  of 
patience  and  kindness,  and  when  I  began  to  con- 
sider I  saw  she  was  quite  right,  and  it  has  been  a 
hint  to  me  ever  since." 
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"  I  have  never  seen  a  school,"  said  Helena,  but 
moderately  interested,  "  so  I  cannot  understand 
very  well ;  but  how  often  do  you  visit  it  ?  where 
is  it  ?" 

"  Three  times  a  week  ;  there — do  you  see  that 
white  house  with  the  poplars  behind  it  ?" 

"  The  school,  and  the  poor,  and  the  vicnagc,  and 
what  more  ?" 

"  My  own  education,"  said  Annette,  laughing 
"  I  read  history  to  Papa  and  practise  my  music, 
but  I  never  shall  make  much  of  it ;  and  I  draw 
when  there  is  time,  only  we  never  have  had  any 
masters,  and  Mamma  says  she  did  not  learn 
much  music  or  drawing  herself,  so  she  cannot 
teach  us." 

"  No,  she  married  very  young,"  said  Helena,  with 
a  sudden  desire  to  see  if  Annette  knew  anything 
of  the  history  of  that  marriage  ;  but  the  ready 
answer,  "  Not  eighteen !  She  often  says  she 
hopes  none  of  us  will  marry  so  young,"  showed  no 
consciousness  of  any  mystery. 

"  Roger  is  not  married,  of  course  .-'"  said  Helena, 

"  No,  indeed,  poor  Roger  !  he  could  not  afford 
such  a  luxury  as  a  wife  unless  he  could  meet  with 
a  great  heiress,"  said  Annette,  gaily. 

"  Oh — I  suppose  Papa  and  Mamma  would  like 
that  r 

"  I  daresay  ;  but  they  have  not  much  to  do  with 
it.     Oh   yes — I    have   often   heard    Mamma  wish 
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Roger   could   marry ;    she  thinks  he  would   make 
such  a  good  husband." 

"  It  is  not  so  certain  the  heiress  would  think  so." 
"  If  she  were  found.  That  would  be  a  very 
serious  impediment,  Helen  ;  but  I  am  sure  she 
might  go  further  and  fare  worse." 
"  Yoii  should  marry  him,  Annette  !" 
"  No,"  said  Annette,  with  sudden  gravity  ;  "other 
people  have  said  that,  and  very  disagreeable  it  is, 
(I  don't  mean  that  I  mind  your  saying  so,  Helen,) 
only  I  do  think  it  is  hard  that  two  cousins  can't  be 
good  friends  without  such  stupid  reports  getting 
about  directly.  I  could  not  go  to  the  school, 
(though  Roger's  hour  is  not  the  same  as  mine,)  or 
help  him  as  I  do,  if  I  did  not  know  that  he  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing  for  a  moment — we  are  the 
best  possible  friends,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
such  a  friend — that  is  all,  so  please  don't  fancy 
anything  else." 

Helena  was  silent,  and  Annette  introduced  a 
new  subject  by  asking  if  Madame  Fontenoy  had 
many  servants  and  a  carriage 

"  Marie  and  Jacques  only,  and  old  Suzanne." 
"  No  carriage  }  but  I  thought  she  was  very  rich  V' 
"  She  is,  I  believe.     I  should  imagine  all  is  as  it 
ever  was — has  Mamma  never  said  how  it  used  to 
be  when  she  was  young  .''" 

"  No,"  replied  Annette,  looking  perplexed  ;  "  I 
have  hardly  ever  heard  anything  about  Rhcims — 
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it  is  odd,  certainly.  Has  Grandmamma  a  car- 
riage  ? 

"  No." 

"  Not }  Then  she  is  quite  strong,  and  can  walk 
where  she  likes  .-'" 

"  She  seldom  goes  out ;  she  has  few  intimates, 
we  stand  a  little  alone,  being  Protestants  ;  Grand- 
mamma does  not  love  the  Romanists  ;  they  and 
we  are  still  at  war." 

"  A  carriage  has  always  been  the  object  of  my 
ambition,"  said  Annette  ;  "  a  little  light  one  which 
Mamma  could  drive  herself.  Ah !  when  Mrs. 
Leicester  was  here  for  a  summer,  and  took  her  out 
every  day  for  a  drive,  how  she  did  enjoy  it !" 

"  Who  is  Mrs.  Leicester  T' 

"  I'll  expound.  Mr.  Leicester  was  a  great  mer- 
chant ;  he  has  been  dead  several  years,  and  they 
are  all  abroad  except  Robert,  who  has  taken  his 
father's  place.  They  lived  at  Richmond,  but  Alice 
Leicester  fell  ill  and  wanted  an  air  like  this  ; 
Robert  and  Roger  were  friends  at  College,  and 
Robert  came  here  just  after  Roger  got  the  living, 
and  thought  it  the  prettiest  place  in  the  world, 
wherein  he  was  not  far  wrong " 

"  And  caused  his  family  to  come  here,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Exactly — prccistinent—dind  she  and  Alice  and 
Rosamond  and  four  or  five  little  ones  all  came,  and 
Roger  gave  up  the  vicarage  to  them  and  had  a  bed 
here — they  were  not  tenants,  you  know — I  mean 
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they  did  not  pay  rent ;  but  dear  good  Mrs.  Lei- 
cester likes  nothing  better  than  to  spend  money  on 
other  people,  and  she  new  carpeted  the  drawing- 
room,  and  planted  the  garden  with  choice  roses, 
till  you  would  not  have  known  the  old  place,  and 
she  managed  it  so  cleverly  ;  she  asked  a  friend  who 
A\'as  a  clergyman  to  stay  with  her,  so  Roger  got  a 
holiday  while  Mr.  Percy  took  the  duty  ;  and  when 
he  came  back  it  was  all  done,  and  so  pleasantly 
too,  he  could  not  help  being  pleased  ;  and  then  she 
gave  money  for  the  school  and  the  clubs,  and 
Alice  and  Rose  both  had  a  class,  and  Lily  made 
great  friends  with  the  little  ones — it  was  such  a 
pleasant  summer.  I  once  spent  a  week  in  London 
with  them,  and  they  actually  asked  me  to  go 
abroad  with  them !" 

"  Oh,  Annie,  why  did  you  not  go  T' 

"  Oh,  I  could  not  leave  Mamma,  you  know  ; 
besides,  it  was  too  great  an  obligation  to  accept 
from  people  who  were  no  relations  of  ours  ;  thev 
wanted  to   pay  all  the  expense — but  was  it  not 

kind  r 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  you  might  have  gone  to 
Italy  or  Germany — flown  far  away  from  here — 
seen  half  the  world  perhaps,  and  you  could  abandon 

it  r 

"  Why,  I  had  no  choice  ;  and  besides,  I  don't 
know  that  I  care  in  that  kind  of  way,"  said  Annette, 
surprised  and  amused  ;  "  I  am  very  happy  here." 

I' 
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"  Oh,"  said  Helena. 

"  I  am  terribly  prosaic,  as  Papa  says,"  said  An- 
nette, looking  exceedingly  merry  and  happy,  not 
at  all  as  if  the  accusation  afflicted  her.  "  I  can't 
fancy  things  I  have  never  seen,  and  I  know  I  shall 
never  travel,  so  it  is  of  no  use  to  fancy  how  delight- 
ful it  would  be." 

"  But  one  breathes  more  freely — one  lives  more, 
when  there  is  something  grand  and  beautiful  to 
imagine — something  beyond  the  life  of  every 
day." 

"  But  I  don't  think  I  ever  do  ;  there  is  so  much 
to  be  done  all  day,  and  when  night  comes  I  am  so 
sleepy  that  I  am  quite  glad  when  it  is  bed-time." 

"  Did  you  ever  fancy,  for  example,  being  all  to 
one  person  }  devoting  yourself — all  life,  all  thoughts, 
to  them — feeling  nothing  a  sacrifice  that  is  done 
for  them .'"  asked  Helena,  abruptly,  betraying 
something  of  the  untamed  nature  usually  quite 
concealed  by  her  thoughtful  quiet  manner. 

Annette  coloured  high,  and  said,  "  Would  it  be 
wise  to  do  so  .'*  to  imagine  it  .''  I  do  not  think  I 
could  care  for  ever}''-day  things  if  I  had  that  in  my 
mind." 

"  Then  you  see  how  glorious  it  is,"  said  Helena. 

"  Helen,  I  don't  believe  it  is  possible.  Now  for 
instance,  Mamma  must  care  for  Papa  in  that  kind 
of  way,  but  still  there  are  others — she  has  her 
children  too," 
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"  It  is  not  those  resembling — I  would  say  I  know 
but  a  few  can  love  as  I  describe," 

"  I  believe  you  could,  Helen." 

"  I  do,"  answered  Helena,  low  and  fervently  ; 
"  there  is  nothing  I  would  not  give  up  or  do  for 
herr 

"  And  what  becomes  of  us  ?"  asked  Annette. 

Helena  felt  she  had  got  herself  into  a  predica- 
ment. "  You  know  I  am  going  back  to  her,"  was 
her  reply  ;  "  though  I  should  like  to  stay  with 
you. 

Annette  considered  for  some  time,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  I  think  Grandmamma  must  be  a  very 
remarkable  person ;  no  one  who  was  not  could 
inspire  such  a  feeling  ;  I  recollect  Robert  Leicester 
was  so  struck  with  that  picture  of  her  that  we 
have." 

"Was  he  .''  what  does  he  resemble  .^" 

"  Not  tall,  very  dark  indeed,  with  very  hand- 
some dark  eyes  ;  rather  silent,  and  the  quietest 
manner !  and  there  is  sometimes  such  an  odd  sly 
fun  in  what  he  says.  I  never  saw  any  one  I  could 
have  trusted  and  liked  more ;  he  always  says 
exactly  what  he  thinks,  yet  so  pleasantly  ;  he  has 
read  a  great  deal,  and  Papa  likes  him  so  much  ; 
you  know  he  comes  from  London — Papa's  old 
world — and  brings  him  news  of  it,  and  brightens 
us  all  up.  He  often  comes  for  a  day  or  two.  Oh, 
there  is  the  dinner-bell,  and  I  must  go  in  and  see 

Y  2 
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that  Lily  is  ready.  Helen,  will  you  go  with  me  to 
the  school  at  four  o'clock  ?" 

"  Again  the  school  ?" 

"  We  are  going  to  have  a  grand  practice  with 
our  attempt  at  a  choir,  and  a  harmonium  which 
Mrs.  Leicester  has  sent  us  ;  I  have  been  trying  to 
learn  all  the  week  how  to  modulate  it,  but  it  will 
bray  a  good  deal." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


VISITING   THE   POOR. 


HE  breakfast  was  on  the  table,  the  tea-urn 
bubbled,  Mrs.  Desmond  was  in  her  place, 
Lilias  had  come  down  in  white  pinafore 
and  shining  hair  with  Annette,  but  Mr.  Desmond 
had  not  appeared.  After  waiting  a  reasonable 
time,  his  wife  sent  Lilias  to  call  him  from  the 
library,  and  she  returned  saying  Papa  was  ready, 
but  he  did  not  appear.  At  last  he  was  heard  in 
the  hall,  throwing  down  a  packet  for  the  post  on  a 
table  as  he  passed  it ;  Lilias,  weary  of  waiting,  had 
gone  to  the  window  ;  he  summoned  her  impatiently 
to  her  place,  saying  it  was  very  late,  and  wishing 
people  would  be  punctual.  Helena  thought  the 
unpunctuality  was  really  nobody's  fault  but  his 
own,  and,  accustomed  to  the  clockwork  habits  of 
the  Maison  Fontenoy,  could  not  understand  the 
irregularity  of  this  household — first  caused  by  the 
invalid  habits  of  many  of  its  members,  and  now 
become  a  matter  of  course,  as  she  soon  discovered, 
though  Annette  was  always  in  time,  and  generally 
managed  to  make  Lilias  so.  The  conversation 
was  chiefly  on   some  new  book,  till   Mr.  Desmond 
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announced  he  was  going  to  the  neighbouring  town, 
and  asked  who  would  accompany  him.  Annette 
was  engaged  to  the  harmonium  ;  Helena 

"  O  Papa,  pray  let  me  have  her  this  afternoon  !" 
said  Annette. 

"  Yes  ;  Annie  has  been  so  busy  all  the  morning, 
that  she  has  scarcely  had  a  glimpse  of  Helene," 
said  Mrs.  Desmond. 

"  How  have  you  been  improving  the  shining 
hours,  Annette  .^"  asked  her  father  :  "  showing 
Helen  what  an  all-important  person  you  are  ?" 

Helena  thought  the  tone  and  manner  very  dis- 
agreeable ;  Annette  knew  better,  and  laughed. 

"  I  shall  have  a  list  of  commissions  if  you  have 
time  for  them,"  said  Mrs.  Desmond. 

"  Yes  ;  anything  that  does  not  require  a  waggon 
to  bring  it  home.'" 

"  And  may  I  go  to  meet  you.  Papa  .''"  asked 
Lilias. 

"  Come  towards  Beecham  then  ;  I  shall  go  back 
that  way.  What  a  sketch  that  view  would  make, 
if  you  only  knew  how  to  draw  it  !^' 

"  I  have  tried  so  often  ;  I  daresay  Helen  can/' 
said  Annette. 

"  Come,  Helen,  let  us  hear  the  list  of  your  accom- 
plishments," said  Mr.  Desmond. 

"  There  are  not  enough  to  make  a  list  of,"  said 
Helena,  wondering  why  even  this  little  speech 
should  be  irritating. 
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"  I  daresay  you  draw  very  nicely,  love,"  said 
Mrs,  Desmond. 

"  I  can  draw.  Mamma  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  very  nicely." 

"  Well,  you  shall  try  my  view,  then,"  said  Mr. 
Desmond.  "  Lily  shall  take  you  there  this  evening  ; 
— opposite  the  Holy  Well,  Lily." 

"  Oh,  such  a  pretty  place  !"  said  Lilias  :  "a  wall  of 
great  fir  trees  on  a  mossy  steep  bank,  Helen  ;  and 
a  little  spring,  which  people  call  the  Holy  Well. ' 

"  We  will  all  go,"  said  Annette. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  not  far,  then/'  said  Helena, 
looking  at  Mrs.  Desmond,  who  said — 

"  I  am  not  going,  love." 

And  Helena  perceived  that  in  such  arrangements 
"all"  did  not  include  her  mother.  It  struck  her  as 
very  sad  that  Mrs.  Desmond  should,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  omitted  ;  but  the  rest  were  so  used  to  it, 
that  it  gave  them  no  new  pang  ,  there  was  only  the 
usual  anxiety  about  their  frail  invalid. 

"  Helena,"  said  Annette,  as  they  walked  down  to 
the  school  together,  "  Helena,  I  should  like  very 
much  to  know  what  you  think  of  us  all ;  how 
strange  it  must  be  to  come  into  the  midst  of  us, 
and  judge  from  the  outside  as  it  were  !" 

"  I  have  never  the  least  idea  whether  Papa  is 
laughing  at  me  or  not,"  said  Helena. 

"  Many  people  would  say  the  same,"  replied 
Annette,  amused. 
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"  Is  he  never  in  earnest  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  get  at  his  '  earnest.'  " 

"  I  think  that  would  effectually  prevent  my  going 
to  him  for  counsel  or  sympathy," 

"  Oh,  do  you  think  so  ?  I  never  thought  about 
it  before  ;  but  certainly  I  should  go  to  Mamma  for 
sympathy ;  but  if  I  wanted  advice,  or  anything 
done,  I  should  not  mind  asking  Papa  at  all,  though 
I  daresay  he  would  torment  me  a  little  first." 

"  I  should  never  ask  at  all,"  said  Helena,  whose 
solitary  life  had  shielded  her  from  the  wholesome 
experience  of  any  family  ridicule,  and  who  shrank 
indignantly  at  the  bare  idea  of  such  a  thing. 

"  Helen,  don't  confess  to  being  so  thin  skinned," 
said  Annette  between  jest  and  earnest ;  "  it  would 
be  too  tempting  to  Papa,  supposing  he  has  not 
found  you  out  already." 

"  Do  you  never  talk  about  people .''"  asked 
Helena,  changing  the  subject ;  "  I  noticed  that 
Papa  checked  Lilias  when  she  said  something  of 
some  one  to-day." 

"  Oh,  he  detests  anything  like  gossip,  especially 
before  servants  !  I  forget  what  Lily  was  saying, 
but  I  daresay  he  stopped  her  because  Sarah  was  in 
the  room.  He  says  that  half  the  quarrels  in  a 
neighbourhood  are  caused  by  silly  things,  which 
servants  have  exaggerated  and  repeated." 

"  What  is  it  that  you  generally  speak  of .?" 

"  Les  moucJics  qui  volenti'  said  Annette  ;  "really 
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I  don't  know ;  the  garden,  or  the  parish,  or  some 
book.  I  am  sure  real  clever  conversation  is  one  of 
the  things  Papa  misses  most  here  ;  he  never  meets 
with  his  equal,  unless  Robert  Leicester  drops  from 
the  clouds  amongst  us.  Women  can't  satisfy  a 
clever  man ;  and  I  am  so  stupid  too  ;  I  don't  care 
for  books  and  poetry." 

"  Then  it  was  a  great  sacrifice  to  quit  London  ?" 

"  It  must  have  been  ;  and  I  know  how  Mamma 
grieves  that  it  had  to  be  done  for  her  sake.  At 
first  she  comforted  herself  by  thinking  the  little 
ones  would  get  strong  in  the  country,  but " 

"  It  is  better  for  Lilias,  I  suppose." 

"  That  is  what  I  console  Mamma  by  saying  ;  and 
Papa  often  tells  her  lilies  wont  flourish  in  London 
smoke.  I  don't  think  she  lets  herself  dwell  on  it, 
unless  money  is  wanted  for  something  very  much 
and  there's  none  to  be  had,  or  Papa  looks  fagged. 
Sometimes,  when  I  think  how  much  good  it  would 
do  her  to  go  away  for  change  of  air,  I  do  wish  we 
were  a  little  richer ;  but  after  all,  we  do  very  well 
as  we  are." 

"  I  wonder  if  Grandmamma  knew  it  .''"  said 
Helena,  musingly. 

"  Once,"  continued  Annette,  "  the  doctor  ordered 
Mamma  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  she  had  been  very 
ill ;  it  was  after  Walter's  death  :  you  know  the 
thing  was  impossible  ;  he  might  as  well  have  ordered 
a  voyage  to  the  moon.     Well,  just  then,  Papa  heard 
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somehow  that  some  money,  which  had  belonged  to 
Grandpapa,  and  had  been  lost,  could  be  regained 
I  cannot  tell  you  clearly  how,  but  he  got  it  ;  but 
only  think  !  he  found  that  at  the  same  time,  money 
of  Roger's  family  had  been  lost  too,  which  Grand- 
papa had  had  to  take  care  of.  It  was  nobody's 
fault  but  the  bank's.  However,  Papa  paid  all  he 
got  back  to  Roger's  mother,  and  that  was  the  end 
of  it ;  but  Mamma  looked  so  glad  and  pleased 
when  she  told  me  of  it,  when  I  was  old  enough  to 
understand.  Soon  afterwards  the  Bishop  gave  Roger 
this  living ;  he  had  been  very  kind  to  Mrs,  Des- 
mond after  her  husband's  death,  and  promised  to 
do  something  for  Roger,  I  believe  :  Mamma  always 
liked  Roger,  and  his  coming  here  did  her  as  much 
good  as  going  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  could  have 
done." 

"  What  a  pity  that  Grandmamma  did  not  know !" 
said  Helena  ;  and  bright  visions  of  describing  the 
position  of  her  family  to  Madame  Fontenoy,  and 
persuading  her  to  send  them  some  magnificent 
donation,  flitted  through  her  mind  ;  but  then,  like 
a  cold  bath,  came  the  doubt  whether  Mr.  Desmond 
would  accept  it.  She  had  divined  the  antipathy 
between  him  and  her  grandmother. 

They  had  now  entered  a  narrow  lane,  with  high 
sand-rock  banks  on  each  side,  the  fantastic,  irre- 
gular angles  and  projections  of  which  were  almost 
hidden  by  foxgloves,  ivy,  and  a  tangle  of  briers. 
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whose  leaves  were  already  assuming  their  rich 
autumn  reds  and  purples.  Above  rose  hedges  of 
hawthorn,  nearly  meeting  overhead  ;  and  on  one 
side  a  little  stream  trickled  over  a  deep  uneven 
bed,  washed  so  bare,  that  it  proved  the  tiny  rivulet 
swelled  at  times  into  a  torrent.  Long  grass  and 
ferns  drooped  into  it ;  Annette  gathered  a  leaf,  but 
threw  it  away,  saying,  with  disappointment,  "  Only 
a  young  specimen." 

Helena  asked  if  she  were  a  botanist. 

"  Not  a  bit ;  I  never  knew  anything  about  it  till 
the  Leicesters  came.  Rose  and  Alice  were  collect- 
ing ferns,  and  Mamma  thought  it  such  a  nice 
amusement,  that  she  helped  me  to  buy  a  book  on 
ferns  ;  and  I  liked  hunting  with  the  two  girls  ;  and 
then  we  made  a  fernery  in  that  shady  corner  of  the 
garden,  where  nothing  would  grow  before ;  and 
Papa  takes  quite  an  interest  in  it ;  and  Robert 
helps  us.  Lily  was  wild  about  it,  but  she  has  got 
tired  of  it  now." 

"  I  wonder  what  the  amusement  in  it  can  be  T' 

"  Oh,  collecting  anything  is  amusing ;  and  it 
makes  our  walks  more  interesting ;  and  Mamma 
likes  it.  Generally  there  is  some  one  to  go  and 
see  in  the  cottages  ;  but  if  not,  I  should  not  care 
for  a  walk,  unless  it  were  something  more  than  a 
mere  constitutional.  There  is  an  old  woman  ill  in 
this  house,  should  you  dislike  going  in  .-'" 

"  I  want  to  see  all  I  can  of  English  life,"  said 
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Helena,  following  her  sister  through  a  gate  and 
garden,  to  a  cottage  door,  opened  for  them  by  a 
little  old  man,  bent  with  rheumatism,  and  trusting 
very  much  to  his  stick  for  support. 

"  How  be  you,  Miss  ?"  was  his  salutation,  as  he 
admitted  them  into  the  small  room,  divided  into 
two  by  a  curtain. 

"  How  is  your  wife.  Master  Pinnox  ?" 

"  Pretty  bad,  I  thank  you,  Ma'am.— Wife,  here's 
the  young  lady  come  to  see  you." 

"  Oh,  be  she  ?"  came  in  a  shrill  querulous  voice 
from  behind  the  curtain,  which  he  drew  aside, 
showing  there  was  a  bed  within. 

Annette  went  up  to  it :  Helena  observed  the 
scene  with  interest  and  amusement,  soon  changed 
into  stiff  reserve  as  another  knock  came  at  the  door, 
and  Roger  entered.  Annette  laughed,  and  said, 
"  We  always  do  contrive  to  meet,  somehow." 

Helena  noticed  that  he  shook  hands  with  the  two 
old  folks.  "Master"  Pinnox,  as  Annette  called 
him,  using  the  peculiar  provincial  title  for  men  of 
his  degree,  seemed  very  glad  to  see  his  vicar.  The 
old  wife  appeared  out  of  humour,  and  the  cause 
was  soon  told  ;  for  when  Roger  had  spoken  a  few 
words  both  to  his  cousins  and  the  old  people, 
Pinnox  said,  with  cheerfulness  that  seemed  ex- 
tremely trying  to  his  wife,  "  We've  had  a  bad  job 
here,  sir,  a  very  bad  job  :  Mrs.  Desmond,  she  give 
my  wife  a  little  brandy  ;  and  Sarah  the  housemaid. 
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she  brought  it  down — and  whether  'twas  I  that  did 

it  or  my  wife,  I  dunno " 

Here  Mrs,  Pinnox  interrupted  with  emphasis 
from  her  bed,  "  He  done  it  hisself,  muddhng  about." 
"  Well,  I  dunno  how  'twas,  but  the  bottle  got 
upset,  and  the  cork  came  out,  and  the  brandy  run 
all  out  among  they  powders,  and  melted  them 
away — all  gone  into  the  paper  like.  I  dried  'em, 
and  saved  about  half  a  one,  but  I  think  'tis  good 
for  nought." 

"  But   when    ought    the   powders   to   be  given, 
Master  Pinnox  ?"  asked  Annette. 
"  Every  four  hours.  Ma'am." 
"  Then  you  ought  to  have  some  more.     Whom 
can  you  get  to  go  for  them  T  asked  Roger, 

"  There's  Jem  Cade,"  replied  Pinnox,  meditating  ; 
"  he  hasn't  got  nothing  to  do  ;  I  daresay  he'd  go 
for  me.  He  went  t'other  day  for  me ,  but  it  costs 
money,  it  do  ;  for  he  charges  twopence," 

Roger  produced  a  threepenny  piece,  "  Well,  you 
go  and  send  him,  Pinnox,  and  give  him  that." 

"  Thank  you,  sir — thank  you  kindly,  I  will ;  and 
I'll  tell  him  to  say  some  water  got  spilt  among  the 
powders  and  spoilt  them." 

"  But  was  it  water.  Master  Pinnox .'"  asked 
Annette. 

"No,  Miss,  'twas  brandy!  but  I've  no  call  to  say 
that," 

"  Well,  1  don't  see  what  harm  telling  the  truth 
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would  do,  and  I  do  see  a  good  deal  of  harm  in  a 
lie,  Pinnox,"  said  Roger. 

"  To  be  sure,  sir ;  but  the  neighbours,  you  see, 
would  hear  of  it,  and  say.  What  had  we  got  brandy 
for  ?  though  I'm  sure  not  one  drop  was  used,  except 
for  her — that  I  can  take  my  oath  of !" 

"  If  you  don't  like  to  mention  the  brandy,  let  him 
say  simply  you  had  an  accident,  and  the  powders 
got  spoilt ;  but  don't  tell  him  to  say  what  is  not 
true,"  said  Roger. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  can  say  that  certainly,  so  I  can  ;" 
and  Pinnox  and  his  stick  stumped  out  in  search  of 
Jem  Cade,  amid  two  or  three  groan's  from  his  wife.. 

"We  must  get  some  one  to  do  for  you,  Mrs. 
Pinnox,"  said  Roger.  "  Could  Mrs.  Lee  come  }  or 
whom  would  you  like  to  have  .''" 

"  I  ought  to  have  some  one,  sir,  that  I  ought," 
replied  the  old  woman,  in  an  injured  voice  ;  "  for 
what  with  the  stick,  and  what  with  the  preachments 
of  my  old  boy,  I  really  think  I  shall  die  if  I  don't 
have  some  one  else." 

"Well,  really,  Mrs.  Pinnox,  I  think  he  keeps 
you  very  nice  and  tidy,"  said  Annette. 

"Ah,  Ma'am  ;  but  'tis  his  talking  and  his  fidgets 
and  his  stick — bump,  bump,  bump,  all  through  the 
house." 

"  I  think  he  makes  you  a  very  good  husband," 
said  Roger  ;  "but  whom  would  you  like  to  come  V^ 

"  Well,  sir,   I    make    no    doubt   but   what   that 
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■woman  would  come  ;  and  I  would  rather  have  her 
than  a  stranger ;  for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,  my 
husband  is  got  so,  that  it  is  quite  foolish,  and  talks 
so  silly — ^just  like  a  child ;  and  will  tell  a  body 
anything,  no  matter  what  'tis." 

"  I  think  you  mistake,"  began  Roger  ;  but  just 
then  re-entered  Pinnox,  saying  with  redoubled 
cheerfulness,  "  He's  agoing  directly,  sir ;  and  I'm 
very  much  obleeged  to  you,  I'm  sure." 

Roger  took  leave  after  a  few  more  words  ;  Helena 
and  Annette  did  the  same  soon  after.  The  former 
had  found  her  English  quite  at  fault ;  but,  thanks 
to  Mrs.  Pinnox.  being  slightly  deaf,  Annette  was 
able  to  translate  the  conversation  unheard  into  a 
more  intelligible  dialect ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
outside  the  house,  both  girls  gave  way  to  their 
amusement. 

Recovering  at  last,  Helena  said,  "  Does  a  priest 
do  nothing  more .''  I  had  imagined  he  would  read 
and  pray !" 

"  Roger  often  docs  both,"  said  Annette  ;  "  but 
often  too  he  only  makes  a  sort  of  friendly  visit.  I 
daresay  they  like  him  all  the  better  ;  and  they 
think  so  much  of  little  kindnesses  like  that  of 
giving  the  money  for  the  messenger  ;  and  I  dare- 
say old  Master  Pinnox  will  remember  his  lesson  on 
truth." 

"It  seems  as  if  little  love  were  lost  between  him 
and  his  old  wife." 
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"  Oh,  it's  only  seeming  ;  she  thinks  in  reality 
nobody  like  'her  old  boy;'  and  he  has  been  the 
best  possible  nurse  for  years  to  her ;  but  now  they 
really  do  want  some  one  else.     Here's  the  school." 

It  had  just  broken  up,  and  only  the  small 
number  who  composed  the  choir  were  still  there. 
Roger  had  gone  in  as  usual  to  read  the  evening 
prayer,  and  was  now  in  conversation  with  the 
schoolmaster — a  pale,  tired-looking  man,  very  shy 
and  embarrassed  when  not  employed  in  his  ofifice. 
Roger  had,  however,  found  a  master  after  his  own 
heart ;  for  Mr.  Linton  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
teaching  ;  and  was  besides  a  good  cricketer,  which 
was  fortunate  both  for  the  village  club  and  himself, 
as  the  exercise  counteracted  in  a  measure  the 
confinement  and  toil  of  school  keeping.  There 
were  about  a  dozen  boys  and  girls,  none  above 
twelve  years  old,  waiting  to  practise  ;  and  they 
gathered  round  the  harmonium  with  their  Prayer 
Books  and  hymn  books,  casting,  however,  many 
curious  glances  at  Helena,  who  sat  down  somewhat 
apart,  and  looked  round  the  room  at  the  maps  and 
pictures  which  adorned  the  walls,  and  wondered  if 
she  should  have  to  stay  there  long.  She  did  not 
think  that  anything  very  successful  ensued  on  the 
practice,  though  Annette's  patience  and  good 
humour  were  invincible.  Mr.  Linton,  unluckily, 
knew  nothing  about  music — Roger  as  little  ;  but 
he  helped  to  keep  order  by  his  grave  presence. 
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After  an  hour's  practice,  Annette  said  they  had 
had  enough  ;  the  children  rushed  off;  and  Helena, 
her  ears  weary  with  the  constant  repetitions  of  one 
thing,  and  lack  of  time  and  tune,  drew  a  breath  of 
relief,  and  came  to  Annette's  side. 

"  I  think  they  did  tolerably,"  said  Roger,  with 
satisfaction  quite  unexpected  by  Helena,  who  had 
mentally  given  a  verdict  quite  the  other  way. 
"  Fanny  Morris  has  a  very  fair  voice." 

"  She  is  so  inattentive,"  said  Annette,  collecting 
her  music  ;  "  the  same  mistakes  each  time." 

"  I  find  the  same  with  her  in  school,"  said  the 
master. 

"  Giddy,  yes,  always,  in  school,  and  out ;  but  we 
cannot  do  without  her ;  and  I  thought  there  was 
more  reverence  last  Sunday,"  said  Roger.  "  The 
thing  is  to  keep  up  the  recollection  that  ihey  are 
singing  most  solemn  words  ;  it  is  a  great  difficulty, 
especially  in  our  practising." 

"  Helen's  presence  rather  distracted  them  to- 
day," said  Annette. 

"  Her  presence  alone,  then. — You  do  not  sing .''" 
said  Roger,  turning  to  her. 

Helena  coloured,  and  said,  "  Not  often,"  without 
confessing  she  was  shy  of  betraying  her  French 
accent ;  in  fact,  she  was  used  to  much  better  con- 
gregational singing  than  Roger  had  ever  heard. 

"  If  you  can  sing  at  all  it  would  be  a  help  ; 
perhaps  next  time  we  may  count  on  you." 
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"  I  should  be  of  very  little  use,"  said  Helena 
politely,  but  annoyed  ;  and  she  was  so  evidently 
waiting  to  go,  that  Annette  put  off  a  visit,  which 
she  had  intended  to  pay  Mrs.  Linton,  respecting 
certain  plain  work,  and  went  homewards.  Roger 
accompanied  them,  talking  of  chants  and  psalm 
tunes  ;  and  went  into  the  library  at  "  the  squire's," 
where  they  left  him  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Desmond, 
while  with  Lily  they  went  on  to  Beecham.  Mrs. 
Desmond's  attention  was  instantly  at  his  service, 
though  she  was  in  the  midst  of  writing  a  letter  ; 
but  Roger  never  forgot  she  had  other  things  to  do 
besides  listen  to  him  ;  though  her  readiness  to  set 
aside  her  own  concerns  for  those  of  other  people, 
really  tempted  every  one  to  believe  she  had 
nothing  to  do,  so  he  would  not  begin  to  talk  till 
she  had  finished  her  letter,  and  took  up  a  review  to 
pass  the  time,  reading  it  with  a  feeling  of  rest  and 
refreshment  that  idle  people  could  never  have  an 
idea  of.  Roger's  life  of  hard  work  certainly  had 
many  compensations,  and  perhaps  was  happiness 
to  him  in  a  certain  sober  way. 


CHAPTER  V. 
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jAMMA,  there  is  a  man  at  the  gate  with 
the  most  dehghtful  cartful  of  flowers — 
geraniums  and  heaths,  and  all  sorts  of 
things ;  and  he  has  come  to  the  door  to  ask  if 
we  want  anything  !"  cried  Lilias,  in  high  excite- 
ment. 

"  I  don't  think  wc  do,  darling.      Have  you  asked 
Annette  .-'" 

"  Oh,  she  said  she  had  no  money  to  spare  ;  but  I 
may  spend  my  sixpence,  Mamma  .''" 

"Yes,  darling,  if  you  like." 

"  And  Helen  will  come  to  see  the  flowers  .''" 

Helena  rose  with  a  sudden  perception  that  it 
was  in  her  power  to  give  her  little  sister  a  great 
pleasure.  Lilias  took  her  hand,  and  hurried  her 
down  to  the  gate,  where  a  forest  of  blossoms 
peeped  from  beneath  the  white  arched  covering  of 
a  cart,  drawn  by  a  shaggy  pony.  Lily  found  few 
that  at  all  pleased  her  were  to  be  had  for  sixpence, 
and  looked  wistful  and  disappointed,  till  Helena 
said,  "  Lily,  you  must  choose  whatever  Annette 
would  like,"  taking  out  her  well-stocked  purse  as 
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she  spoke,  and  pleased  with  the  bright  joy  that 
dimpled  the  little  one's  face. 

Lilias  was  moderate  in  her  desires ;  at  each 
fresh  acquisition  she  looked  inquiringly  at  Helena, 
who  finally  took  the  matter  into  her  own  hands, 
and  made  purchases  to  an  extent  that  struck  Lilias 
mute  with  wonder,  though  they  were  not  so  very 
costly  after  all  ;  but  when  ranged  at  the  hall  door, 
they  made  a  great  show  ;  and  Lily  ran  to  fetch 
her  mother,  who  came  and  said  with  one  of  her 
gentle  smiles,  "  All  Helen's  gift !  She  is  very 
good,  is  she  not,  Lily  ?  Our  stand  will  not  know 
itself !  But,  my  dear  child,  have  you  been  standing 
without  your  bonnet  all  this  time  ?  Pray  come  in  ; 
there  is  an  east  wind  :"  and  she  looked  distressed 
and  anxious. 

Helena's  eye  sought  the  weathercock  on  the 
church,  but  it  was  concealed  by  the  trees.  Lilias 
went  for  her  hat,  and  brought  Annette  back.  Mrs. 
Desmond  said  as  soon  as  she  saw  her,  "  O  Annie, 
this  child  has  been  out  with  nothing  on  her  head  in 
this  east  wind  !" 

"  Lily,  Lily  !"  said  Annette,  shaking  her  head  ; 
"  there  certainly  is  no  good  in  trying  to  take  care 
of  people  who  wont  take  care  of  themselves. 
Mamma,  pray  go  in,  it  is  quite  as  bad  for  you  ;  and 
Lily  is  wrapped  up  now.  What  wealth  of  plants  ! 
we  are  set  up  for  the  rest  of  the  summer.  Do  let 
us  turn  out  our  shabby  old  petunias." 
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Mrs.  Desmond  retreated  from  the  door  with  a 
shiv^er,  though  the  rest  were  all  complaining  of  the 
heat  ;  the  girls  began  carrying  in  the  new  flowers 
and  conveying  out  the  old  ones ;  and  Helena 
coming  in  sight  of  the  weathercock  as  she  bore  a 
couple  of  pots  towards  Annette's  little  frame,  saw 
that  Mrs.  Desmond  was  correct — there  was  an  east 
wind.  "  I  don't  think  she  has  been  out,"  was  her 
wondering  comment. 

"  She  always  knows  ;  she  is  so  sensitive  to  east 
winds  ;  and  so  is  Lily — tiresome  child  !  I  am  sadly 
afraid  she  will  have  caught  cold." 

"  Well,  I  had  not  discovered  there  was  an  east 
wind  at  all." 

"  Then  you  are  not  delicate,  Helen  !  what  a 
comfort !  I  am  the  only  strong  one  here." 

"  I  never  was  ill,  except  once,  when  I  had  a 
fever.     Are  you  nurse,  Annie  .''" 

"  Yes  ;  I  am  rather  vain  of  my  nursing  ;  and  I 
can  tell  you  I  have  plenty  of  practice.  Sometimes 
I  think  it  would  be  so  pleasant  if  we  were  all  quite 
well  just  for  a  month." 

Helena  could  not  believe  that  such  a  warm  day 
could  give  any  one  cold  ;  but  Lilias  had  been  mucli 
heated  when  she  began  to  stand  out  of  doors,  and 
the  next  day  found  her  ill  and  feverish  :  Mrs. 
Desmond  was  silently  miserable,  watching  her  with 
irrepressible  anxiety;  and  Mr.  Desmond,  Helena 
thought,  was  scarcely  less  so.     Unused  to  illness, 
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she  thought  it  strange  and  unnecessary  :  she  did 
not  know  how  sHght  a  cause  had  laid  those  other 
three  Httle  ones  in  the  churchyard  !  Her  im- 
pression that  the  anxiety  shown  was  causeless,  was 
strengthened  by  Annette's  going  cheerfully  about 
all  her  usual  employments  ;  Helena  did  not  see 
that  it  was  on  purpose  to  compose  Mrs.  Desmond, 
who  assuredly  would  have  been  much  more  anxious 
had  she  seen  Annette  downcast.  In  fact,  Annette 
was  so  completely  the  mainspring  of  the  house, 
that  for  her  to  have  looked  depressed  would  have 
been  the  signal  for  general  dismay.  In  the  present 
case  she  was  really  only  afraid  lest  her  mother  should 
suffer  ;  Lilias  remained  in  bed  one  day,  and  came 
down  the  next,  still  feverish,  and  more  amenable  to 
Annette's  orders  than  to  those  of  her  mother,  but 
quite  able  to  be  amused  by  listening  to  stories. 
Annette's  talents  did  not  He  in  this  direction  ;  and 
Mrs.  Desmond  sat  petting  the  child,  and  inventing 
stories,  till  her  husband  came  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  said,  "  Renee,  your  head  aches." 

She  could  not  deny  it,  but  said  there  was  not 
much  amiss. 

"  Rest  now,  Lily  can   do  perfectly  well  without 
you  ;  one  of  her  sisters  will  stay  with  her." 

"  Oh,  but  I  sent  Annette  to  see  old  Mrs.  Smith  ; 
and  Helen  has  plenty  to  do." 

"  Please  stay.  Mamma,"  whispered  Lily's  coaxing 
voice,  as  she  held  her  hand  fast. 
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"  I  can  find  a  new  story  to  tell  you,  Lily  ;  one 
you  never  heard  before,"  said  Helena. 

And  Lilias  fixed  her  wondering  doubtful  eyes 
upon  her,  uncertain  whether  having  the  new  sister, 
who  seemed  so  old  and  so  admirable,  would  com- 
pensate for  letting  "  Mamma"  go. 

"  There,  she  will  be  quite  happy. — Lily,  tell 
Mamma  to  go  and  rest ;  she  is  very  tired,"  said  Mr. 
Desmond,  decidedly. 

And  Helena  took  her  mother's  place  by  the  sofa, 
replying  to  her  "  You  are  sure  you  like  it,  Helen  ,''" 
with  a  ready  assurance  that  she  did. 

She  had  the  French  story,  which  she  had  read 
during  her  journey,  full  in  her  mind  ;  and  by  some 
ingenious  alterations,  she  made  it  very  interesting 
to  Lily,  who  listened  entranced,  or  interrupted  with 
eager  innocent  questions,  which  amused  Helena, 
and  made  her  find  story-telling  quite  an  agreeable 
occupation. 

She  thought  Mr,  Desmond  far  too  much  occupied 
by  his  newspaper  to  hear  a  word  ;  but  in  the  midst 
he  rose  from  his  armchair,  listened  a  moment,  and 
said  with  a  smile,  "  I  shall  not  quarrel  with  your 
reading  for  the  future,  Helen,  if  you  turn  it  to 
such  good  account," 

He  went  away  to  his  library,  leaving  her  thrilled 
by  a  strange  new  feeling,  suddenly  comprehending 
how  it  was  that  Annette  valued  a  Avord  of  kindness 
or    approval    so    much    from    her   father.      Lilias 
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dropped  asleep  in  the  midst  of  the  next  story  ;  and 
Helena,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  had  the 
drawing-room  to  herself,  while  she  continued  a 
letter  to  Madame  Fontenoy,  to  whom  she  had 
before  sent  a  few  lines  to  announce  her  safe  arrival. 
There  was  abundance  to  tell  ;  it  was  not  lack  of 
material  which  made  her  progress  so  slow,  and  the 
pauses  of  reflection  so  many,  but  she  found  herself 
considering  whether  each  sentence  would  please 
her  grandmother,  whether  Mrs  Desmond's  name 
would  be  welcome,  how  to  describe  Annette  so  as 
to  prepossess  her  favourably  without  causing  an 
impression  which  would  be  disappointed  should 
Madame  Fontenoy  consent  to  see  her  with  her 
own  eyes.  And  then  Roger !  Helena  looked 
indignant  as  the  mere  thought  of  him  passed 
through  her  mind  :  it  made  an  assurance  she 
"  should  be  i-(3  joyful  to  return,"  flow  rapidly  from 
her  pen  :  this  letter  was  read  slowly,  repeatedly — 
each  sentence  studied  by  Madame  Fontenoy — no 
words  in  it  were  dwelt  on  with  such  satisfaction  as 
these.  The  next  pause  produced  a  warm  descrip- 
tion of  Lily,  "  who  doubtless  must  resemble  exactly 
Mamma  at  the  same  age  ;"  and  looking  up  to 
contemplate  her,  Helena  saw  a  stranger  standing 
at  the  window,  open  on  account  of  the  heat,  though 
Lily  was  there.  She  rose  in  surprise  ;  he  stepped 
in,  and  said  with  a  smile,  and  voice  lowered  so  as 
not  to  wake  the  sleeping  child,  "  I  was  told  at  the 
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vicarage  that  I  should  find  Roger  here  ;  but  we 
seem  to  have  the  domain  to  ourselves,  so  I  must  be 
my  own  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  tell  you 
who  I  am," 

"  I  believe  I  have  guessed,"  said  Helena.  "  Mr. 
Leicester  ?" 

She  could  hardly  have  been  mistaken,  for  An- 
nette's description  was  accurate. 

"  And  it  must  be  Miss  Desmond  to  whom  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  speaking,"  said  Robert  Lei- 
cester, with  a  momentary  glance  at  the  crayon 
portrait  of  Madame  Fontenoy,  which  hung  oppo- 
site him.  Helena  was  much  pleased  ;  nothing 
gratified  her  more  than  to  hear  the  likeness  ac- 
knowledged. 

"  Yes,  I  am  Helena  Desmond,"  she  answered, 
and  paused,  expecting  him  to  go  ;  but  instead  he 
looked  at  Lilias,  and  asked  what  was  amiss.  If 
she  had  not  been  wrapped  in  a  shawl,  he  would 
hardly  have  guessed  anything  to  be  amiss,  lying 
there  as  she  did,  like  a  little  rosebud  rather  than  a 
lily  ;  her  checks  flushed  with  sleep,  and  the  bright 
curls  pushed  away  from  them. 

Helena  explained,  and  said  she  thought  Mr. 
Desmond  was  in  the  library. 

"  No,  I  looked  in  as  I  passed,  but  the  squire  was 
invisible  ;  somebody  will  come  home  presently," 
said  Robert,  seating  himself  composedly,  and 
putting  down  a  parcel  which  he  had  had  in  his 
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hand.     "You  are  not  thinkino- of  disturbing  Mrs. 
Desmond  on  my  account .''" 

Helena,  who  had  risen,  sat  down  again,  and 
hoped  that  in  England  tite-a-tetes  with  strangers 
(for  Lily's  presence  did  not  count)  were  correct. 
There  was  a  moment's  silence,  while  Robert  noted 
with  surprise  how  unlike  was  the  eldest  sister  to 
the  two  others.  The  most  fastidious  observer, 
however,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  approve  of 
Helena,  who  looked  very  much  as  if  she  had  come 
out  of  an  old  picture,  with  her  dress  of  some 
soft  shining  delicate  silk,  her  sleeves  and  collar  of 
costly  lace,  fastened  by  a  brooch  in  an  oval  frame, 
containing  the  portrait  of  some  belle  of  Louis 
Ouatorze's  time,  whose  pink  and  white  beauty 
made  a  singular  contrast  with  the  thoughtful  and 
intelligent  face  above  it,  now  bent  over  some  em- 
broidery, and  reserved  and  serious ;  but  Robert 
had  seen  how  it  could  light  up,  and  soon  spoke 
again. 

"  /had  certain  ground  to  go  upon  when  I  guessed 
your  name.  Miss  Desmond  ;  but  I  should  very 
much  like  to  know  how  you  recognised  me." 

Helena  looked  up,  and  replied  with  serious  com- 
posure that  it  was  a  conjecture. 

"  There  must  have  been  curiously  good  grounds 
for  it !  You  will  not  ask  how  I  knew  of  your 
existence  T' 

The  tone  was  quite  as  serious  as  her  own ;  yet 
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Helena  felt  its  playfulness  ;  it  dissipated  her  re- 
serve like  sun  on  frost,  and  she  laughed  a  little. 
"  Perhaps  you  have  heard  Annette  speak  of 
me." 

"  No,  not  Annette  ;  you  are  quite  wrong  ;  you 
will  not  guess  again  }  Well,  then,  it  was  Roger 
who  informed  me  incidentally  by  letter  that  An- 
nette's eldest  sister  was  coming  home  from  France, 
and  that  he  hoped  to  find  a  teacher  in  her  for  his 
school — a  hope  in  which  I  much  fear  he  has  been 
disappointed." 

Helena  remembered  what  Annette  had  said  of 
Robert's  quiet  fun,  and  could  not  help  smiling,  as 
she  answered,  "  I  suspect  he  thinks  me  as  ignorant 
as  I  thought  him  when  I  found  he  did  not  know 
where  Rheims  was." 

"  Rheims — you  know  the  old  town  .''" 

^^  Mais  ojii !  I  have  lived  there  for  fourteen 
years." 

"  Ah  !  well,  I  was  there  three  years  ago  ]  I  spent 
a  day  there  in  my  first  continental  excursion  ;  and 
how  I  did  enjoy  that  day  !" 

One  of  Helena's  speaking  looks  answered  him, 
but  the  feeling  his  words  had  roused  was  too  deep 
to  be  easily  expressed,  and  she  could  only  say, 
"  Few  travellers  go  there." 

"  I  wanted  to  see  Joan  of  Arc's  cathedral.  I 
remember  every  line  about  it  ;  I  could  almost  draw 
that  screen  at  the  west  end  from  memory — there, 
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I  see  it  now  ;  and  the  gorgeous  window,  its  rain- 
bow colours  set  off  by  those  white  figures  !  And  I 
spent  some  time  in  copying  that  grand  figure  above 
the  north  doorway  ;  what  a  calm  majesty  there  is 
about  it  !  scarcely  surpassed  since  the  days  of 
Greek  sculpture.  Yes  ;  and  I  recollect  discovering 
that  the  architect  must  have  been  a  German,  by 
his  love  of  ivy  ;  you  remember  how  he  has  carved 
it  round  that  doorway  ?" 

"  No  one  else  has  seemed  even  to  have  heard  of 
the  cathedral,"  said  Helena,  her  eyes  growing  so 
full  of  tears  that  she  was  much  ashamed,  and  bent 
steadfastly  over  her  embroidery. 

"  The  cathedral  which  doubtless  you  think  the 
finest  in  the  world.     How  you  must  miss  it !" 

"  I  do  !"  She  could  be  reserved  no  longer,  "  I 
miss  it  every  morning  when  I  wake,  and  every 
night.     Oh,  did  you  see  it  by  moonlight  ?" 

"  No,  but  I  can  imagine  it,"  said  Robert,  smiling 
at  her  expressive  gesture  of  incredulity.  "  Yes  ; 
looking  strangely  unearthly — spiritualised — pure 
light  and  shade — like  a  photograph  ;"  but  more 
poetical  comparisons  would  suggest  themselves — 
"  Risen  like  an  exhalation  ;  no  thought  of  labour 
or  sacrifice  or  human  agency  in  it." 

"  You  do  know  it  !"  said  Helena  ;  "  but  one 
could  not  spare  the  toil  and  sacrifice." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Robert,  with  a  rapid  un- 
observed glance  at  her  face,  now  full  of  expression 
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and  ardour  ;  "  they  belong  to  earth,  but  they  are 
steps  to  Heaven." 

"  Yes,  but  many  of  our  friends  would  have  de- 
clared it  wrong  that  a  Roman  Catholic  building 
should  be  thus  loved  by  me  ;  but  it  often  gave  me 
great  thoughts." 

"  Do  you  say  you  lived  in  Rheims  V  asked 
Robert,  perplexed  by  the  elegance  of  her  appear- 
ance compared  with  the  plainness  of  everything 
else  at  Nutbourne. 

"Yes,  with  my  grandmother." 

"  Ah  !  to  be  sure.     Whereabouts  .''" 

Helena  explained,  and  was  delighted  to  find 
that  he  had  observed  and  admired  the  quaint  old 
house.  The  conversation  had  so  absorbed  them 
both,  that  Robert  only  just  recollected  in  time  a 
certain  important  commission. 

"As,  of  course,  you  know,"  said  he,  "Annette's 
birthday  is  next  week  ;  now,  I  shall  not  be  here 
then,  and  my  sisters  having  entrusted  me  with  a 
birthday  present  for  her,  I  was  obliged  to  bring  it 
down  before  the  time ;  but  if  you  will  take  charge 
of  it,  and  deliver  it  on  the  right  day,  they  will  be 
very  much  obliged  to  you."  He  opened  the  parcel 
as  he  spoke,  and  took  out  an  illustrated  Long- 
fellow. 

"  But  Annette  docs  not  love  poetry,"  said  Helena, 
taking  it. 

"  Rose   and   Alice   fought   innumerable   battles 
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with  her,  and  converted  her  as  far  as  regards  Long- 
fellow." 

"  I  do  not  like  English  poetry  myself :  is  this 
poetry  ?" 

"  I  hope  it  is  want  of  experience,  and  not  want 
of  taste,"  said  Robert  ;  and  once  more  Helena 
thought  of  Annette's  account  of  him  :  "  Let  me 
read  this  to  you,  and  then  say  if  it  is  not 
poetry." 

He  had  chosen  the  poem  on  Night,  and  Helena 
listened  earnestly. 

"  I  like  that — yes,  I  like  that  much  :  it  makes 
me  think  of  a  statuette  that  I  once  saw,  called 
'An  Hour  of  the  Night' — night  with  her  'trailing 
garments.'     Thank  you." 

"  Then  you  promise  to  re-consider  your  verdict 
on  English  and  American  poets.  Ah  !  the  Sleep- 
ing Beauty's  trance  is  nearly  over  !" 

Lilias  was  looking  round  dreamily,  recognising 
Robert  at  last,  with  a  cry  of  joy  and  a  spring  into 
his  arms.  Helena  ran  away  to  conceal  the  book, 
and  see  if  Mrs.  Desmond  were  inclined  to  come 
downstairs.  Before  she  returned  Roger  and  Mr. 
Desmond  had  appeared,  the  former  positively  ani- 
mated with  satisfaction,  and  the  latter  little  less 
pleased.  As  a  matter  of  course,  Robert  remained 
all  evening ;  every  one  had  something  to  say  to 
him  at  every  moment,  and  the  contents  of  his 
parcel,  still  large,  furnished  occupation  to  all  the 
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family ;  there  were  a  collection  of  Indian  ferns, 
which  he  had  brought  to  show  ;  a  store  of  old 
Illustrated  Nezus,  Mrs.  Leicester's  gift  to  Annette 
for  school  scrap-books  ;  a  microscope  which  he  had 
promised  to  lend  Lilias  ;  and  the  last  letters  from 
his  sisters ;  Mr.  Desmond  benefited  by  a  Times  of 
that  day  which  Robert  had  been  reading  as  he 
travelled  ;  Roger  not  only  listened,  but  talked  ; 
and  the  rest  were  full  of  animation  and  interest. 
Robert  himself  was  apparently  rather  a  shy  person, 
showing  more  of  his  true  self  in  a  tete-a-tete  than  at 
any  other  time  ;  and  Helena  felt  she  should  not 
have  known  nearly  so  well  what  he  was  like,  but 
for  their  quiet  talk.  Altogether  she  had  never 
known  so  bright  an  evening  ;  she  could  join  heartily 
in  Annette's  rejoicing  that  Robert  was  come. 

As  the  two  young  men  went  back  to  the  vicarage, 
Robert  said,  "  I  suspect  the  second  class  still  wants 
a  teacher .''" 

"The  post  is  at  your  service.  One  might  as 
well  expect  the  china  shepherdess,  on  the  squire's 
mantelpiece,  to  make  herself  useful,  as  hope  it  of 
the  squire's  eldest  daughter." 

"  I  suspect  that  Miss  Desmond  is  no  china  shep- 
herdess. There  is  fire  under  the  ice,  you  will  see ; 
look  at  the  spirit  and  intelligence  in  that  face  of 
hers.'^ 

"  Something  in  her  dress — something  so  unlike 
Annette,  I  don't  know  what  it  is — suggested  the 
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notion  of  the  shepherdess  ;  but  she  is  only  a  visitor, 
privileged  to  be  idle." 

"  Never  knew  you  grant  such  a  privilege  to  man, 
woman,  or  child,  before!  she  has  bewitched  you 
seriously  1" 

"  Only  interested  me,  and  that  is  something  in 
this  part  of  the  world." 

Robert  looked  at  his  friend,  for  the  tone  was  one 
he  had  never  heard  him  indulge  in  before.  "  You've 
been  overworking  yourself,  old  fellow !" 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Roger,  shaking  off  the  desire, 
that  an  evening  with  Robert  had  caused,  for  a  life 
like  his — active,  but  with  no  wearisomeness  in  its 
labour,  and  among  men  of  his  own  standing,  "  I 
and  Nutbourne  suit  each  other  famously  ;  there's 
only  one  place  for  each  man  in  the  world,  and  if 
he's  in  it  he  may  count  himself  lucky.  I've  got 
mine ;  it  would  make  me  none  the  happier  if  I 
could  change  with  you." 

"  None  the  better,"  said  Robert,  with  an  affec- 
tionate smile  ;  "and  probably  in  a  day  or  two  you 
would  envy  my  walk  to  your  infant  school  at  Bee- 
cham,  while  you  were  driving  into  the  City  in  an 
omnibus.  Well,  Nutbourne  is  a  lucky  place  if  it 
keeps  you  :  I  don't  think  you  wasted  on  it,  though 
it's  not  the  largest  sphere  in  the  world." 

"  Large  enough,  and  deep  enough,  to  last  me  my 
lifetime,"  said  Roger  ;  "  eight  hundred  souls  !"  and 
the  emphasis  with  which  he  said  it  meant  much. 
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"  Roger,  one  would  not  take  you  to  be  a  very 
sanguine  man.  Yet  I  know  no  one  else  who  would 
go  on  working  in  hope  as  you  do." 

"  In  faith,  rather  ;  there  is  an  old  proverb  which 
says, '  When  the  tree  is  grown  its  planter  is  dead  ;' 
I  shall  probably  never  see  much  fruit  of  my  work  ; 
I  never  expect  it ;  I  only  till  the  ground  a  little  for 
another  man,  but  it's  my  work,  and  you  would  not 
have  me  leave  it  for  the  next  vicar  to  do !" 

"  It  does  not  require  to  be  a  farmer  to  foresee 
the  consequences  if  you  did.  Tell,  me  honestly, 
Roger,  do  you  ever  see  any  practical  result  from 
your  labour  .^" 

"  Here  and  there — more  than  I  should  have 
dared  to  expect — enough  to  make  me  fear  the 
consequences  of  a  moment's  neglect.  I  am  heartily 
glad  mine  is  not  a  town  parish  :  I  could  not  stand 
town  work.  Here  we  are  ;  come  into  my  sitting- 
room  and  talk,  it  seems  half  a  year  since  I  saw  you 
last." 
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OBERT   LEICESTER  slept  at  the  Vicar- 
age, but  his  days  were  chiefly  spent  at 
the    Squire's   house,    though    he   accom- 
panied  Roger  on  several  long  rounds,  and   once 
appeared  in  the  school  on  a  Monday  morning,  and 
enlivened  the  first  class  by  a  very  merry  arithmetic 
lesson.     During  the  fortnight  that  he  stayed,  he 
shared  in  nearly  everything  that  went  on  among 
the  Desmonds.    When  the  Avhole  family  turned  out 
to  gather  the  filberts,  Robert  was  foremost ;  if  a  long 
walk  took  place,  Robert  must  of  course  share  in  it. 
Lilias  considered  him  her  especial  friend  ;  Annette 
was  always  frankly  glad   to  sec   him  ;  he  was  em- 
phatically "  at  home"  amongst  them.    Mr.  Desmond, 
however,  being   apt   in  a  very  quiet  way  to  detect 
everybody's  motives  and  see  into  their  minds  more 
clearly  than  they  did   themselves,   surmised    that 
Helena    had    something   to    do    with  making   the 
intended  week's  visit  last  a  fortnight.     It  was  true 
that  she  interested  Robert,  especially  as  he  began 
to  enter  into  her  character,  though  no  one  but  Mr, 
Desmond  discovered  that  he  was  studying  it ;  and 
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he  wondered  a  good  deal  what  it  was  that  attracted 
Robert  ;  for  her  intense  power  of  loving,  which 
Robert  early  discovered,  almost  appeared  perver- 
sity to  her  father,  shown  as  it  was  almost  exclu- 
sively towards  one  whom  Mr.  Desmond  loved  not 
at  all.  As  for  Helena,  she  had  not  yet  advanced 
so  far  in  knowing  Robert  as  to  decide  whether  he 
was  a  silent  man  or  not.  She  saw  that  in  general 
conversation  he  showed  little  of  the  Robert  she  had 
seen  during  their  memorable  tete-d-tete.  When  he 
appeared,  she  was  unconsciously  satisfied  without 
asking  herself  what  had  before  been  wanting,  and 
she  could  wait  contentedly  till  he  took  a  seat  next 
her,  which  was  not  always  nor  at  once.  It  was 
often  trying  when  Lily  engrossed  him,  like  a  little 
coquette  as  she  was,  or  Annette  claimed  his  atten- 
tion ;  but  if  Mr.  Desmond  kept  him  in  conversation, 
she  listened  eagerly  and  patiently.  It  was  a  new 
thing  to  her  to  hear  two  men,  one  a  very  clever 
one,  converse  ;  Robert,  if  he  had  less  talent  than 
Mr.  Desmond,  had  read,  thought,  and  acted  much. 
Helena  appreciated  the  value  of  such  conversation. 
It  wearied  Annette,  but  it  suited  the  deeper  mind 
of  her  sister,  who  had  hitherto  known  no  very 
superior  person  except  Madame  Fontcnoy,  and 
seized  eagerly  on  the  new  ideas  presented  to  her, 
and  accepted  or  did  battle  with  them  in  silence, 
though  one  of  her  eloquent  sudden  looks  often 
betrayed   to   Robert   the   side   she  was    mentally 
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taking.     Mrs.  Desmond  was  at  times  uneasy  as  to 
the  results  of  this  constant  intimacy  between  her 
daughter   and    Robert    Leicester ;    sighed    as   she 
wondered  what  her   mother's  plans  for   Helena's 
future    were  ;     and     felt    how    unpardonable    an 
attachment  between  them  would  be  in  the  eyes  of 
Madame  Fontenoy  ;  but  was  partially  reassured  by 
seeing  how  patiently  Helena  bore  Robert's  attention 
being  occupied  by  Mr.  Desmond  ;  for,  though  glad 
to  see  her  husband  well-amused,  she  comprehended 
not  at  all  that  a  young  girl  should  care  to  listen  to 
discussions  uninteresting  to  herself  and   Annette, 
Whenever  she  could  she  prevented  Robert's  being 
near  Helena  ;  who  perceived  it  with  wonder,  and 
could  not  account  for  it  by  any  etiquette  in  English 
manners,    till    the   brilliant    idea   struck   her   that 
probably  Roger  did  not  choose  his  friend  to  know 
her  too  well  until  she  was  his  property,  and  doubt- 
less influenced   Mrs.  Desmond.      Strange  notions 
must   Helena  have  had   of  English  manners  and 
customs ;    dreams    of  something   besides   the   old 
cathedral  must  have  haunted  her  during  the  many 
hours  when  she  sat  working  her  delicate  embroidery, 
or  making  lace,  in  her  room  at  Rheims  ;  but  they 
had  as  yet  taken  no  very  definite  shape,  for  she  was 
still   supposing,  as  a  matter   of  course,  that   she 
should  return  to  her  grandmother  at  the  end  of  the 
six  weeks.     Under  favourable  circumstances  people 
may  become  exceedingly  well  acquainted  in  a  fort- 
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night ;  and  Helena  saw  Robert  not  only  dail)^,  but 
often  alone,  for  he  would  come  in  while  Mrs. 
Desmond  was  resting  in  her  room,  Annette  gar- 
dening, Lilias  helping  her,  Mr.  Desmond  busy  in 
his  library,  and  taking  it  for  granted  that  Helena 
was  with  her  sisters,  or  else  comforting  himself 
with  thinking  no  groat  harm  could  be  done  in  a 
fortnight.  Helena  had  never  learned  to  garden, 
and  it  is  a  taste  that  must  be  acquired  in  childhood 
if  it  ever  is  to  be  strong  ;  she  did  not  like  soiling 
her  hands  or  her  dress,  and  infinitely  preferred  to 
sit  in  the  drawing-room  and  watch  her  sisters  than 
to  toil  in  the  hot  sun.  Robert  coming  in  would 
find  a  cool  shady  room  and  a  young  lady's  society 
very  pleasant  after  a  walk  from  the  Vicarage 
through  the  heat  ;  and  Mrs.  Desmond  presently 
coming  down  with  a  sort  of  foreboding  that  she 
ought  to  be  there,  would  find  them  deep  in  very 
earnest  conversation.  Robert  was  one  of  those 
people  who  like  the  society  of  ladies  better  than  that 
of  men  ;  and  after  his  busy  day  in  the  City,  he  had 
always  been  used  to  find  rest  and  delight  in  the  glad 
welcome  awaiting  him  at  the  home  of  his  family. 
Deprived  of  this  now  that  mother  and  sisters  were 
away,  he  was  very  glad  t©  come  down  to  Nutbourne 
whenever  he  could,  and  spend  a  day  or  two  with 
Roger  and  the  Squire's  family  ;  but  Annette,  much 
as  he  liked  her,  was  by  no  means  equal  to  his  eldest 
sister,  and    Helena's  more  complicated   character 
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gave  him  the  interest  of  a  perpetually  new  problem 
to  resolve.  Then  her  French  Protestant  education 
and  independent  habit  of  thought  made  her  opinions 
refreshingly  original  ;  and  the  twist  in  them,  as  he 
called  it,  furnished  endless  food  for  discussion.  She 
had  been  brought  up  controversially  in  all  the 
primitive  strictness  of  a  faith  surrounded  by  enemies, 
and  knew  her  ground  well.  Robert  too  had  both 
thought  and  read,  and  he  held  opinions  on  many  sub- 
jects which  were  unusual  for  a  man  of  his  age  and 
position.  People  were  apt  to  say  they  wondered  he 
had  not  taken  orders,  as  if  no  one  but  a  clergyman 
could  be  earnest  in  religious  matters.  Very  rarely 
did  he  put  his  opinions  forward,  but  he  could  defend 
them  excellently  when  it  was  necessary  ;  and  in 
conversation  with  Helena  he  did  not  shrink  from 
expressing  them.  Now  and  then  he  told  her  some- 
thing of  his  home  ;  and  so  it  chanced  one  afternoon, 
when  entering  the  drawing-room,  he  found  her 
alone,  while  the  voices  of  her  sisters  in  the  garden 
showed  they  were  not  far  off. 

"  What  are  Annette  and  the  White  Lily  about .?" 

"  Only  just  gone  out  to  garden  a  little  ;  Lilias  has 
been  most  happy  in  making  a  dozen  paper  bags  for 
roots  of  flowers." 

"  Gardening  does  not  suit  you,"  said  Robert, 
leaning  over  her  to  see  what  she  was  drawing. 

"  No,  I  suppose  I  am  not  hopeful  enough  ;  it 
requires  so  much  waiting   and  providing   before- 
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hand,  apparently  ;  and,  moreover,  I   think  it  tire- 
some." 

"  This  is  rather  too  deep  for  Annette's  scrap- 
book,''  said  Robert,  half  laughing  and  wholly- 
interested,  as  he  examined  the  pen-and-ink  etching 
which  Helena  was  making  below  a  gorgeous  butter-' 
fly — the  glory  of  the  book,  and'  the  last  of  a  store 
of  coloured  things,  one  or  two  of  which  were 
allowed  to  each  of  the  scrap-books  which'  Annette 
delighted  to  make  for  school  prizes.  As  the 
pictures  were  collected  at  intervals  and  by  chance, 
of  course  their  size  and  merit  varied  ;  and  being 
pasted  on  old  account-books,  catalogues  of  ''  plated 
goods,"  or  anything  else  that  had  leaves,  all  the 
writing  or  figures  had  to  be  entirely  covered  ;  and 
to  contrive  borders  was  at  least  as  much  trouble 
as  to  find  pictures.  Helena  was  discovered  to  etch 
prettily,  and  her.  talent  was  pressed  into  the  service, 
and  very  willingly  exerted.  Mrs.  Desmond  said  she 
grudged  such  pretty  drawings  to  the  scrap-books, 
for  the  children  could  not  appreciate  them  ;  and 
certainly  they  were  not  likely  to  comprehend  the 
connexion  between  the  butterfly  and  the  pen-and- 
ink  sketch  below  of  a  grassy  grave  with  a  little 
wooden  cross  and  an  angel  bearing  away  an  infant, 
Robert  turned  the  pages  ;  there  were  perhaps  a 
dozen  little  drawings,  one  or  two  mere  borders,  but 
gracefully  executed,  of  holly  or  ivy  ;  another  was  a 
child  flinging  froni  him  a  rose  in  which  had  lurked  a 
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wasp ;  one  represented  a  tuft  of  flowers,  half-con- 
cealed in  a  skull  ;  all  had  a  strangely  sarcastic  turn, 
obvious  enough  to  a  close  observer.  Robert  made 
no  comment,  but  he  thought  to  himself  that 
Helena's  life  had  been  too  unchildlike,  and  that  the 
constant  influeuce  of  her  grandmother's  stern  and 
embittered  mind  had  been  as  unwholesome  as  the 
shadow  of  a  giant  tree  above  the  young  sapling, 
which  it  keeps  from  the  free  air  and  sunlight.  He 
sat  down,  saying — 

"  I  brought  a  letter  from  Alice  to  show  Annette, 
but  if  you  will  you  shall  read  it  first.  I  should  like 
you  to  know  Alice." 

Much  surprised  and  gratified,  Helena  took  the 
letter,  but  showed  neither  sensation  beyond  a  slight 
deepening  of  colour  in  her  cheeks,  and  as  slight  a 
smile.  Brotherless  herself,  she  took  the  strongest 
interest  in  brothers  and  sisters  ;  it  did  not  occur  to 
her  that  there  could  be  any  but  the  nearest  and 
dearest  feelings  between  them.  The  confidence 
shown  in  Alice's  letter  that  Robert  would  care  for 
whatever  had  interested  her,  did  not  surprise  Helena, 
but  the  style  of  the  writer  did  ;  several  passages  she 
could  not  help  re-reading,  and  when  she  gave  it  back 
she  said — "  Thank  you.  What  a  beautiful  descrip- 
tion of  Heidelberg !" 

"  Alice  knows  how  to  describe,  does  she  not  } 
Can  you  guess  from  that  letter  what  she  is 
like  ?" 
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"Annette  lias  more  frequently  named  Rose  to 
me,"  said  Helena,  reluctant  to  commit  herself. 

''  Yes,  Rose  was  Annette's  chief  friend  ;  Alice  is 
older  ;  she  would  suit  )^ou  better." 

Suit  her  !  Helena  looked  up  into  his  face  with 
such  innocent  unfeigned  surprise  at  the  honour  done 
her,  that  Robert  very  nearly  laughed. 

"  But  she  must  be  very  clever,"  Helena  said,  quite 
simply. 

It  did  not  occur  to  her  that  she  was  almost 
challenging  a  compliment,  and  it  did  not  occur  to 
him  to  pay  one. 

"  Yes,  I  have  rarely  seen  her  equal,"  was  his 
reply. 

Helena  sighed  to  think  how  little  such  a  person 
would  care  to  know  her  ;  then  smiled  at  herself, 
recollecting  how  unlikely  she  was  ever  to  have  the 
opportunity. 

"  How  very  much  you  must  miss  her  !" 

"  It  does  not  seem  worth  while  to  go  home  of  an 
evening  now  that  I  know  it  is  of  no  use  expecting  to 
see  the  girls  in  the  garden,  and  my  mother  coming 
to  meet  me.  Alice's  piano  looks  so  mournful  that 
I  am  ready  to  turn  it  out  of  the  room." 

"Ah,  she  is  a  musician;  I  could  have  divined 
that  from  this  letter." 

"  Yes.  she  plays  well.  I  cannot  believe  that  you 
do  not  care  for  music." 

"  I  sometimes  believe  that  I  do  not  know  what  is 
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music  ;  French  girls  seldom  are  good  musicians. 
Have  you  a  garden  in  London  ?" 

"  No,  no,  it  is  quite  away  from  London,  Annette 
ought  to  have  told  you  of  our  garden,  sloping  down 
to  the  Thames  ;  we  are  very  proud  of  our  velvet 
lawn  and  our  roses.  You  really  ought  to  see  London 
before  you  go — some  of  its  sights,  that  is;  one  might 
more  easily  sail  round  the  world  than  really  see 
London." 

"  There  is  not  the  time  ;  I  have  been  here  already 
three  weeks." 

"  Of  course  this  visit  is  to  be  repeated  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  truly  say  I  am  wanted 
here,  and  Grandmamma  must  miss  me.  No^  I  am 
not  likely  to  come  again.'" 

Robert  revolved  an  idea  of  joining  his  family 
abroad  during  the  next  summer,  and  returning  by 
Rheims  ;  but  he  only  alluded  to  the  first  part  of  the 
scheme. 

"  They  will  be  rejoiced.  Miss  Leicester  says  in 
her  letter  it  is  all  she  has  to  desire." 

"  I  should  not  have  joined  them  on  the  Rhine 
even  if  I  had  been  able  ;  I  have  seen  it  twice 
already." 

"  Then  you  know  it  by  heart — the  legends  and 
the  castles  T 

"  I  remember  thinking  how  frightful  the  castles 
must  have  looked  when  they  were  new." 

At  this  point  in  the  conversation  Roger  entered 
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in  time  to  hear  Helena's  laugh,  a  rare  sound. 
Now  Helena  was  conscious  that  Roger  had  been 
observing  her  rather  closely  of  late,  and  instantly 
wrapped  herself  up  in  her  thickest  cloak  of  reserve. 

"  I  took  it  for  granted  I  should  find  you  here," 
said  Roger,  with  a  slight  smile,  more  grave  than 
mirthful,  which  caused  a  momentary  change  of 
countenance  in  his  friend.  "  How  is  your  mother, 
Helena  }  Is  she  able  to  walk  as  far  as  the  river, 
to-day.^  —  I  find,  Leicester,  that  we  can  have 
Havill's  punt  to-day  ;  we  might  get  down  to  the 
lock,  taking  it  by  turns  to  walk  and  go  in  the  boat, 
if  any  one  is  inclined. — What  have  you  been 
drawing  to  day  in  the  scrap-book,  Helena  .''" 

"  I  declare  he  makes  my  name  as  long  as  from 
here  to  Paris  !"  was  Helena's  mental  comment. 

"  Is  not  this  somewhat  too  profound  for  village 
children  .?"  said  Roger. 

Robert  Leicester  had  made  the  same  remark,  and 
Helena  had  not  resented  it ;  now  she  took  her 
scissors  and  very  deliberately  cut  it  out  of  the  book. 

"  Don't  spoil  it,"  said  Robert,  taking  it  out  of  her 
hand. 

"  I  did  not  expect  my  censure  to  have  so  much 
weight,"  observed  Roger. 

Helena  having  meant  to  convey  that  he  had  no 
right  to  censure  at  all,  was  doubly  provoked  ;  she 
felt  her  powerlessness  against  Roger's  masculine 
superiority ;    she  could  not  even  protest,  it  would 
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have  been  so  undignified.  Roger  might  almost 
have  been  suspected  of  enjoying  her  vexation,  had 
he  had  any  sense  of  fun  ;  but  Robert  was  not 
incHned  to  let  him  stay  to  do  so,  for  Helena's 
colour  deepened  every  moment  ;  he  could  see  her 
hand  actually  tremble, 

"  I  suppose  we  must  talk  to  Mr.  Desmond  about 
our  expedition  if  it  is  to  come  off;  I  saw  him  pass 
by  the  window  just  now  ;  ask  him,  will  you,  before 
the  day  changes  .'" 

Roger  comprehended,  and  went.  Silence  ensued 
till  Robert  observed,  "  You  are  a  good  hater." 

"Don't  judge;  you  cannot  comprehend,"  said 
Helena. 

"  No,  I  don't  pretend  to  understand  why  you 
have  singled  out  Roger  to  detest." 

"  I  cannot  explain — he  is  your  friend,  too." 

"  That  may  or  may  not  be  a  good  reason  for 
disliking  him.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  argue  the 
point,  especially  as  you  would  not  be  convinced 
though  I  talked  as  wisely  as  Lord  Bacon.  Still  I 
should  put  your  opinion  of  the  vicar  among 
'  Errors  of  the  Inexperienced,'  if  there  is  such  a 
book,  and  trust  to  experience  for  setting  you  right. 
I  hope  you  may  find  out  his  value  some  day  yet  ; 
he  is  a  thorough  good  friend,  I  assure  you,  and  I 
know  him  better  than  most  men." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Helena,  coldly,  no  ways 
gratified  by  his  defence  of  her  cousin  ;    and  she 
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added,  "yet  you  yourself  constantly  laugh  at 
him." 

Robert  smiled ;  and  in  truth  any  one  might  have 
seen  how  heartily  he  admired  his  friend,  and  how 
little  Roger  minded  the  jesting,  which  was  in  itself, 
considering  how  it  was  given  and  taken,  a  strong 
proof  of  the  liking  there  was  between  the  two. 

"  I  must  give  up  my  cause,  I  see.  You  will  let 
me  keep  this  drawing  as  a  memorial  of  our  first 
quarrel — not  our  last,  I  feel  convinced." 

"  If  you  like." 

Helena  would  not  look  up,  but  unawares  she  met 
his  eyes,  bent  kindly  and  smilingly  upon  hers.  She 
shook  her  head,  half  smiling  too,  as  if  to  deprecate 
his  opinion  of  her,  and  murmuring  something  about 
"informing  mamma  of  the  scheme,"  disappeared. 
Robert  was  still  holding  the  etching  and  reflecting 
over  it,  when  Roger  came  back. 

"  The  Squire  approves.     Where  is  she  ?" 

"  Miss  Desmond  1  Gone  to  see  if  her  mother  is 
inclined  to  come." 

"  I  hope  you  arc  taking  in  wisdom  from  your 
contemplations." 

Robert  rolled  up  the  drawing  and  looked  at  his 
friend  inquiringly. 

"  There  is  no  need  whatever  to  look  as  if  you  did 
not  understand.  If  it  ever  were  of  the  slightest 
use  to  give  advice — especially  to  people  in  your 
predicament,  I  should  forestall  Sunday  and  preach 
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to  you  on  the  text  of  moth  and  candle,  my  good 
friend.  I  must  say  it  out,  once  for  all — do  take 
care  what  yon  are  about.  I  have  watched  her 
narrowly  since  I  saw  how  things  were  going,  and  I 
do  most  firmly  believe  that  if  you  marry  Helena, 
you  throw  away  your  whole  happiness." 

"  People  don't  marry  oh  a  fortnight's  acquain- 
tance, my  dear  fellow." 

"  People  marry  on  three  days'  acquaintance  some- 
times ;  I  have  heard  of  such  cases,  so  don't  you 
trust  to  that.  You  know  very  well  you  have 
contrived  to  see  and  know  more  of  her  than  we  all 
put  together.  Not  a  creature  here  does  she  care 
three  straws  for,  unless  it  is  you — not  her  father — 
not  Annette — nor,  which  is  quite  unaccountable, 
her  mother.  I  cannot  understand  the  way  she 
holds  aloof  from  Mrs.  Desmond,  who,  unless  I  am 
greatly  mistaken,  sees  what  is  going  on,  and  would 
gladly  send  you  to  the  North  Pole  if  she  could  ; 
and  the  only  reason  for  that  must  be  that  she 
knows  the  old  grandmother  who  brought  Helena 
up  would  object.  I  see  a  hundred  things  against 
your  success,  and  so  little  for  it,  that  I  would  give 
all  I  am  worth  you  had  not  come  here  this  summer, 
Robert." 

"  I  did  not  know  you  possessed  such  a  lively 
imagination ;  really,  I  have  something  to  learn," 
said  Robert,  smiling,  and  not  at  all  discomposed, 
nor   (and    it   showed   there  really  was   a   strong 
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friendship  between  him  and  Roger)  at  all  annoyed, 
"  You  really  ought  to  curb  it  ;  consider  the  conse- 
quences if  it  should  run  away  with  you  during 
school  hours,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pulpit.  Come, 
I'll  tell  you  what  I  think  of  the  matter  ;  you  and 
Helena  don't  suit  each  other,  and  show  the  worst 
side  of  you  when  you  are  together — or  perhaps  it 
would  be  fairer  to  say  she  does." 

"  I  think  it  would,"  said  Roger. 

"  Well,  then,  the  fault  is  all  on  one  side,  I  grant 
it  ;  but  I  see  what  a  deep  fine  character  she  has, 
only  in  want  of  training." 

"  To  be  sure  ;  and  you  must  needs  be  the  trainer." 

"  Do  you  imagine  that  fourteen  days'  acquain- 
tance gives  me  the  right  to  ask  anything  of  the 
sort .''  The  bare  mention  of  such  a  thing  would 
probably  seem  treachery  towards  Madame  Fon- 
tenoy ;  most  likely  the  effect  would  be  to  make 
her  leave  England  to-morrow,  especially  if — if  she 
felt  the  least  inclination  to  remain." 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do  .-*" 

"  Wait.  Come,  old  friend,  set  your  mind  at  rest 
about  me  ;  I  am  not  going  to  commit  myself," 
said  Robert,  throwing  his  arm  round  his  friend's 
shoulders. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Leicester,  the  world  has  gone 
so  smoothly  with  you,  that  you  can't  believe  in 
reverses,"  said  Roger. 

"  I     could     quote     Schiller's     Polycrates,    vide 
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Bulwer's  translation,  (a  very  good  one  it  is,  much 
better  than  one  I  once  made,)  to  the  contrary ;  and 
I'll  answer  for  it  that  is  more  than  you  can  do,  sir," 
said  Robert. 

Roger  gave  something  approaching  to  a  groan  ; 
he  knew  it  was  on  rare  occasions  only  that  his 
friend  would  confess  his  real  feelings  where  they 
were  deeply  concerned  ;  just  now  he  was  unac- 
countably in  spirits — a  strong  proof  of  his  delusion, 
for  what  could  have  occasioned  it  in  what  had  just 
passed  ?  Nothing !  for  Roger  had  not  been 
present  to  see  the  smile  that  Helena  answered 
Robert's  with — Robert  did  not  think  that  nothing  ! 

All  the  party  gradually  collected  and  went  down 
together  to  the  punt,  which  was  moored  near  a 
picturesque  old  water-mill,  and  belonged  to  a 
farmer,  who  used  it  chiefly  in  hay-making  time  to 
ferry  his  labourers  across  the  river  from  one  field 
to  another.  The  whole  party  could  not  be  con- 
veyed in  it  ;  but  when  it  had  been  half-filled  with 
straw,  Mrs.  Desmond  and  Lihas  were  settled  in  it, 
and  Robert  and  Mr.  Desmond  took  it  in  turns  to 
punt,  while  Annette,  Helena,  and  Roger  walked 
along  the  towing-path.  The  bright  autumn  day 
was  very  invigorating  ;  the  sky  was  deep  blue,  but 
full  of  huge  masses  of  snowy  towering  clouds,  all 
reflected  in  the  water  ;  the  fields,  shorn  of  their 
crops,  were  full  of  cattle  ;  fish  leaped  and  dimpled 
the  sparkling  stream,  insects  danced  over  it ;   and 
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soon  the  setting  sun  turned  all  the  sky  into  rose, 
fast  deepening  into  crimson,  glowing  on  the  woods 
and  turning  the  crystal  water  to  flame. 

The  party  was  a  very  merry  one  ;  every  incident 
combined  to  afford  food  for  laughter ;  even  the  dis- 
covery that  at  last  when  it  was  time  to  open  a 
large  basket  which  Annette  had  provided,  they  had 
moored  the  punt  near  a  wasps'  nest,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  came  out  greedy  and  furious ;  and  then 
after  a  precipitate  flight,  when  the  punt  was 
fastened  elsewhere,  a  cow  came  galloping  with 
undignified  haste,  and  attempted  to  rush  into  it ! 

When  the  evening  mists  began  to  rise,  and  the 
party  were  obliged  to  return,  Helena  took  Lily's 
place  and  Roger  his  friend's.  Annette  was  never 
tired,  and  declared  she  liked  walking  better  than 
being  punted.  Lilias  appealed  eagerly  to  Robert, 
as  to  whether  it  had  not  been  more  delightful  than 
even  their  last  expedition,  "  when  Miss  Leicester, 
and  Rose,  and  all  were  here ;"  and  Annette  said, 
"  It  is  so  seldom  that  mamma  can  come  with  us — 
that  has  made  it  so  pleasant :  this  ought  to  be  a 
memorable  day." 

"  It  is,"  repHed  Robert ;  and  then  he  recollected 
that  Annette  had  never  yet  seen  Alice's  letter,  and 
gave  it  to  her ;  and  she  was  so  much  occupied  in 
trying  to  read  it  as  she  walked  along,  that  she  had 
no  opportunity  of  perceiving  what  Lilias  complained 
of — that  "  Robert  was  perfectly  rude  ;   he  did  not 
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hear   a   single  word    she  said,  and  once  actually 
forgot  to  help  her  over  a  stile  !" 

They  had  had  a  tolerably  long  walk,  but  not 
enough  for  a  man  apparently  ;  for  Roger  having 
declined  taking  tea  that  evening  at  the  Squire's, 
since  he  had  a  parishioner  coming  on  business  at 
eight  o'clock,  Robert  also  declined,  and  walked  off 
somewhere  or  other — Roger  did  not  ask  him  where, 
but  it  was  quite  dark  when  he  reappeared.  He 
had  been  taking  counsel  with  himself,  having  made 
one  discovery  if  not  two  that  day. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


S  U  Z  A  N  N  E'S     story. 

UT  a  few  days  before,  Robert  Leicester 
little  thought  that  very  soon  there  would 
be  a  voice  and  face  worth  so  much  to 
him,  that  in  comparison  nobody  else's  were  worth 
anything  at  all.  No,  even  if  his  mother  and  sisters 
returned  to  their  pretty  Richmond  home,  there 
would  still  be  something  incomplete,  unless  Helena 
were  there  too.  When  he  pictured  it  to  himself, 
there  now  was  always  a  clear  voice,  with  a  pretty 
foreign  accent  among  the  rest,  and  a  dark-eyed 
thoughtful  face  beside  the  fair  English  ones  of 
Alice  and  Rosamond.  He  would  have  smiled  at 
the  idea  that  he  could  not  be  master  of  himself, 
and  keep  his  secret  as  long  as  he  pleased  ;  but  he 
believed  he  ought  to  think  the  matter  over  more 
calmly  than  he  could  do  while  he  met  Helena 
daily.  Moreover,  his  holiday  was  over  ;  he  ought 
to  be  in  the  City,  instead  of  "  lingering  in  a  lady's 
bower."  What  Helena's  feelings  were  he  was  un- 
certain ;  a  visit  to  Rhcims  would  decide  that.  lie 
came  up  to  bid  the  Desmonds  good-by  before  he 
walked  to  the  station,  and  found  them  all  in  a  state 
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of  joyful  excitement,  that  made  his  departure  quite 
unimportant.  Mr.  Desmond's  only  sister  had  ar- 
rived in  England,  after  six  years'  absence  in  India. 
She  must  have  been  an  unusually  delightful  aunt, 
for  Annette  was  enchanted  by  her  return  ;  and 
Helena,  it  appeared,  had  a  vivid  childish  recollec- 
tion of  her,  and  was  lamenting  that  she  should  not 
be  at  Nutbourne  when  Mrs.  Ogilvie  arrived. 

"  Oh,  but  I  tell  Helen  she  must  stay  to  see  Aunt 
Emily ;  they  will  both  be  so  disappointed  to  miss 
each  other,"  said  Mrs.  Desmond.  "  Grandmamma 
would  spare  her  to  us  for  a  few  days  longer ;  and 
Emily  could  be  here  in  another  week." 

'*  I  must  f^o  back,"  said  Helena  ;  but  she  evi- 
dently wavered  a  little,  for  to  this  Aunt  Emily  she 
had  attached  herself  as  a  little  child,  with  all  the 
passionate  adhesiveness  of  her  nature. 

"  You  will  be  here  to  see  her,"  said  Lilias  to 
Robert.  "  I  heard  you  promise  Cousin  Roger  to 
come  down  again  soon  for  a  Saturday  and  Sunday." 

"  That  depends  on  whether  I  can  find  time. — 
Since  Mason's  health  has  been  so  shaky,  I  am 
never  sure  of  a  holiday,"  said  Robert  to  Mr,  Des- 
mond. 

"  Must  not  Helen  stay  for  just  one  more  week  .?" 
said  Annette.     "  Now  do  tell  her  she  ought." 

Robert  smiled  ;  and  Mr.  Desmond  observed,  "  I 
suspect  the  truth  is,  Helen  is  afraid  that  her  grand- 
mother will  think  we  have  stolen  her." 
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"  Grandmamma  knows  better  !"  cried  Helena. 

"  Very  complimentary,"  said  Mr.  Desmond. 

"  I  did  not  mean  that ;  do  not  believe  him, 
Mamma  !" 

"  I  should  have  been  so  glad  if  you  could  have 
stayed,  love ;  but  of  course  you  must  do  what  you 
think  best,"  said  Mrs.  Desmond. 

Helena  pondered,  and  saw  that  there  was  an 
impression  that  Madame  Fontenoy  was  a  tyrant. 
Annette  again  appealed  to  Robert ;  who  this  time 
answered,  "  Don't  ask  me — I  have  no  right  to 
judge  whether  she  should  stay  or  not  :  besides,  I 
shall  be  late." 

"  I  have  never  thought  of  offering  you  a  cup  of 
tea !  this  news  has  let  us  think  of  nothing  else ; 
pray  take  one  now,"  said  Mrs,  Desmond. 

Mr.  Desmond  held  up  his  watch  ;  and  Robert 
saw  he  had  so  little  time  to  lose,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  make  very  hurried  farewells.  Annette  declared 
he  might  say  "  an  revoir"  to  Helena,  for  they  should 
not  let  her  go  ;  and  though  she  shook  her  head, 
she  began  to  wonder  whether  she  could  not  ask 
for  a  furlough  of  a  few  more  days.  Mrs.  Desmond 
was  engaged  all  the  morning  in  writing  to  her 
sister-in-lavv,  Annette,  for  once  too  happy  to  be 
busy,  coaxed  Helena  into  the  garden,  and  walked 
up  and  down,  recalling  with  her  all  they  could  of 
their  aunt,  and  describing  what  an  event  receiving 
a  parcel  from  India  had  always  been.    Mrs.  Ogilvic 
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had  never  failed  to  send  one  at  every  oppor- 
tunity, with  muslins,  silks,  toys,  and  Indian  trea- 
sures, for  all  her  nieces.  Dinner-time  surprised 
them  in  the  midst  of  their  talk  ;  afterwards  Lilias 
seized  on  Helena  to  beg  for  a  story.  Ever  since 
she  had  discovered  that  her  sister  was  a  Biblio- 
tJicquc  Uiiiversdle  of  legends,  from  the  misdeeds  of 
the  Niole  to  the  visits  of  the  Blanquettes,  she  had 
given  her  no  peace  ;  so  that  Helena  was  obliged 
to  condition  that  only  a  certain  time  should  be 
spent  each  day  in  hearing  and  telling  stories,  unless 
there  was  some  "  exquisite  reason"  for  an  extension 
of  it.  Such  Lilias  had  now  succeeded  in  finding  ; 
Mamma  said  it  was  too  hot  for  her  to  go  and  play ; 
and  she  could  not  sit  still  unless  Helena  told  her  a 
new  story — something  very  terrible  ! 

"  'Celles  qui  vont  au  bois  sont  la  fille  et  la  mere  ; 
L'une  s'en  va  chantant,  I'autre  se  desespere  ; 
Qu'  avez  vous  a  pleurer,  j\Iarguerite  ma  chere  ? 
J'ai  une  grande  ire  au  coeur  qui  me  fait  pale  et  triste. 
Je  suis  fille  le  jour,  et  la  nuit  blanche  biche — 
La  chasse  est  apres  moi,  par  haziers  et  par  friches  !'' 

sang  the  little  petitioner,  to  one  of  the  peculiar  old 
plaintive  airs  which  she  had  caught  from  Helena, 
who  was  apt  to  sing  them  half  unconsciously  while 
she  worked. 

Mrs.  Desmond  was  passing  at  the  moment ;  she 
started  and  stopped.  "  Who  taught  you  that,  Lily.-*" 

"  Helena,  Mamma  ;  she  told  me  the  words,  and 
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I  learnt  the  tune.  I  know  another,  all  about  the 
belles  de  unit,  who  are  spirits  of  young  dead  girls, 
and  wander  along  the  river  banks  by  night ;  and 
the  nightshade  is  called  after  them.  '  Petite  fille, 
petite fleiw,  petite  etoile  !'  do  you  know  it,  Mamma  T 

"The  old  song  that  Suzanne  used  to  sing  me  to 
sleep  with,"  said  Mrs.  Desmond  under  her  breath. 
"  You  make  me  think  of  my  childhood  every 
moment,  Helene  !" 

"  Oh,  don't  keep  her  now,  please.  Mamma  dear ! 
she  has  promised  to  tell  me  how  Suzanne  once 
saw — really  saw — really  ! — a  belle  de  unit  P' 

"  Really  believed  she  did,  Lily.  Papa  will  say 
again,  '  What  stuff  are  you  filling  the  child's  head 
with  .'''  if  you  talk  so,"  said  Annette. 

"  I  don't  care.  Do  come,  dear  Helen  ;  I  want  to 
hear  again  about  the  old  kitchen,  and  the  great 
hearth,  where  old  Suzanne  used  to  sit  and  spin." 

"  I  think  I  must  come  and  hear  too,"  said  Mrs. 
Desmond,  the  words  vividly  calling  up  before  her 
the  refuge  of  her  childhood,  whither  she  used  to 
escape  from  the  awe  of  her  mother's  presence — or 
the  usual  evening  whist  party ;  consisting  of 
Madame  Fontenoy,  an  old  aunt,  a  crippled  repub- 
lican who  had  played  his  part  in  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  and  fought  in  all  Napoleon's  campaigns, 
and  an  emigre,  returned  from  poverty  in  England 
to  poverty  in  France.  As  in  a  picture  Mrs.  Des- 
mond seemed  to  see  the  great  room,  lighted  by 
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two  windows,  divided  by  cross-shaped  mullions. 
A  long  heavy  oak  table  stood  in  the  midst  of  it ; 
stiff  upright  oak  chairs  w^ere  the  chief  furniture ; 
the  beams  across  the  ceiling  were  all  blackened 
with  smoke,  and  garlanded  with  earthen  or  brazen 
pots,  Indian  corn,  and  strings  of  onions,  A  wood 
fire  smouldered  on  the  hearth  ;  two  sphinx-like 
heads  protruded  from  among  the  brands,  forming 
the  ends  of  the  massive  iron  dogs,  on  which  the 
logs  rested.  Sometimes  a  log  fell,  crackled,  and 
blazed  up,  throwing  a  wavering  light  on  the  shining 
flax  and  the  wrinkled  face  of  the  old  woman,  who 
sat  in  a  corner  of  the  wide  hearth  ;  her  white  hair 
strayed  from  beneath  her  coif,  and  now  and  then 
was  put  back  by  her  brown,  bent,  withered  fingers, 
while  her  spindle  ceased  to  turn  for  a  moment. 
Her  monotonous  tones  paused  for  the  same  space  ; 
and  the  little  fair-haired  listener  at  her  knee  leant 
on  her  lap,  and  looked  up  into  her  face  with  sus- 
pended breath,  and  limpid  eyes  full  of  awe.  All 
past !  all  gone  !  And  the  saddest  thing  of  all  was, 
that  there  was  so  little  to  regret !  What  sort  of  a 
childhood  had  it  been  which  offered  no  other  re- 
collection of  affection  but  the  old  servant's  .-'  Even 
now  Mrs.  Desmond  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  call 
"  Renee  !"  the  tall  black-robed  figure  and  pale  fea- 
tures of  Madame  Fontenoy  appeared  at  the 
kitchen  door ;  the  little  one  rose  trembling,  and 
involuntarily  shrank  nearer  to  Suzanne,  .  .  .  and 
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woke  from  her  vision,  to  find  herself  a  woman,  with 
three  daughters  beside  her ;  an  EngHsh  sky  above 
her,  a  fair  Enghsh  home,  and  a  husband  devoted 
to  her — all  her  own  ;  and  yet  in  a  sad  voice  she 
said,  breaking  in  on  the  legend,  which  had  pro- 
gressed unheard  by  her,  "  3Iou  enfant,  I  have  been 
thinking  we  must  not  vex  Grandmamma  ;  perhaps 
you  had  better  keep  to  the  day  she  named." 

Helena  looked  up  surprised.  "  I  have  not  had 
time  to  think  about  it." 

"  O  Mamma "  began  Annette. 

Lilias,  feeling  herself  exceedingly  ill-used,  inter- 
rupted :  "  Now,  Nancy,  do  let  me  hear  ;  ivas  she 
drowned,  Helen  V 

Mrs.  Desmond  looked  at  the  two  ;  Helena's  face, 
with  its  marked,  yet  delicate  features,  recalling  so 
strongly  Madame  Fontenoy's  ;  Lilias,  the  picture 
of  childish  beauty,  as  she  sat  gazing  up  into  her 
sister's  face,  as  if  to  divine  the  words  before  she 
uttered  them.  They  made  a  pretty  contrast,  and 
it  was  pleasant  to  see  Helena's  readiness  at  all 
times  to  gratify  her  little  sister — Robert  had  often 
thought  so. 

Mr.  Desmond  came  out  of  the  house  ;  his  wife 
advanced  to  meet  him,  took  his  arm,  and  led  him 
away,  saying,  "  We  wont  disturb  them.  I  was  just 
going  to  look  for  you.  Perhaps  we  did  wrong  to 
press  Helen's  staying  ;  yet  I  do  not  know  how  to 
part  with  her." 
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"  I  think  you  may  safely  leave  it  to  her  to  de- 
cide." 

"  Yes,  she  has  a  great  deal  of  sense  and  decision  ; 
she  suits  my  mother,  I  think  ;"  and  there  was  the 
low,  long  sigh. 

"  Perfectly,"  said  Mr.  Desmond,  turning  into 
another  walk,  out  of  sight  of  the  group  under  the 
acacias.  "  I  suspect  the  likeness  is  not  merely  ex- 
ternal. Well,  if  it  were  all  to  come  over  again,  I 
should  not  consent  to  part  with  her." 

"  It  was  quite  against  your  wishes — I  have  often 
thought  of  that.  I  have  so  longed  to  know  she 
was  happy  ;  and  she  is,  dear  child  !  I  ought  to  be 
contented,  but  I  wish  you  were  better  satisfied." 

"  I  should  be  satisfied  if  you  were  happy,  Renee, 
though  I  never  could  see  the  justice  of  the  thing, 
and  never  dreamed  of  such  an  entire  separation, 
though  I  might  have  guessed  how  it  would  be !" 

"  I  have  been  happy.  Happier  far  than  I  de- 
served !"  she  murmured. 

"Don't  talk  of  deserts,  Renee.    'Use  all  men  after 

their  deserts '  you  know  the  conclusion.     You 

don't  allow  that  I  am  a  fair  judge,  but  I  must  say 
your  self-reproach  has  been  exaggerated  from  the 
beginning." 

"Ah,  Walter,  if  my  children  should  ever  treat 
me  as " 

"  They  have  had  a  different  mother,  my  dear." 

"  Hush !      My   fault   again,  that   you   think    so 
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harshly  of  her !  If  you  and  she  had  but  really 
known  each  other !  It  was  my  cowardice  that 
made  her  severe,  if  she  was  severe.  I  think 
Helene  has  made  her  happy." 

"Ay,  she  is  Madame  Fontenoy's  own  child." 

"  Yes,  we  are  nothing  to  her — nothing  ! — but  it 
is  best  so,  if  we  are  to  be  always  so  much  apart," 
said  Mrs.  Desmond,  mournfully. 

"  As  for  best,  it  is  a  mistaken,  unnatural  state  of 
things,  since  she  is  after  all  our  child,  and  not  your 
mother's  ;  but  I  should  say  nothing  if  I  could  feel 
you  were  any  the  happier  for  giving  her  up.  The 
old  doubt !  It  was  an  unlucky  day  for  you  when 
we  first  met,  Renee  !" 

"  I  am  sorry  I  troubled  you  with  all  this  ;  I  never 
do  speak  of  it,"  said  his  wffe,  reading  plainly 
the  wounded  affection  that  had  prompted  the 
words. 

"  No,  you  never  speak  of  it,  but  it  is  in  your 
mind  ;  you  never  let  yourself  be  at  peace  ;  I  know 
it  all  as  well  as  if  you  told  me  every  day." 

"You  have  been  very  patient  with  me,  dear 
Walter ;  I  always  think  of  that  too,  though  I  can- 
not help  blaming  myself;  but  indeed  it  is  only 
seeing  Helene  that  has  made  me  feel  it  all  again 

just  now.     I  fancy  she  has  heard If  I  could 

but  know  my  mother  had  forgiven  me !" 

"  She  would  probably  have  done  so  long  ago,  if 
you  would    have  told    her   you    regretted    having 
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married  me,"  said  Mr.  Desmond,  who  certainly 
\yas  not  amiable  when  Madame  Fontenoy  was 
concerned  ;  and  his  wife  looked  up  at  him  with 
her  sad  sweet  smile  and  a  blush  that  made  her 
look  younger  than  Helena.  He  drew  her  hand 
into  his,  and  did  not  attempt  to  hide  the  deep 
feeling  with  which  he  continued  to  speak.  "My 
dear  Renee,  you  know  we  spoke  of  all  this  when 
our  boy  died,  I  told  you  then  that  we  had  no 
right  to  consider  our  darling's  death  as  a  proof  of 
Heaven's  displeasure,  and  I  hoped  you  believed 
me.  We  have  had  much  sorrow  and  anxiety,  but 
surely  we  have  had  great  blessings  too.  Where 
could  you  find  a  better  daughter  than  Annette  .'' 
At  least  you  must  confess  we  have  no  trials 
through  our  living  children.  Helena  herself  may 
belong  to  us  again  some  day." 

"  No,  she  will  marry  in  France.  Oh,  how  I  hope 
it  will  be  willingly  !" 

"  Not  otherwise^  you  may  depend  upon  it.  Don't 
fear  for  her ;  she  can  fight  her  own  battles.  You 
think  me  hard  upon  her  }  Well,  I  daresay  you 
are  right.  I  like  to  see  her  with  little  Lily ;  her 
kindness  to  the  child  shows  there  is  an  amiable 
nature  in  her." 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  I  am  very  wrong  to  harass  myself," 

"  Yes ;  but  don't  suppose  I  deny  we  both  did 
wrong.  My  share  was  double,  since  I  led  you  ;  I 
have  not  forgotten  it ;  all  I  protest  against  is  the 
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kind  of  morbid  feeling  you  have  about  it.  You 
must  know  there  were  great  excuses." 

"  If  there  were,  I  have  forgotten  them." 

"  Yes,  and  assumed  all  the  blame.  I  cannot 
profess  to  feel  as  you  do  on  this  subject  ;  I  owe  my 
wife  to  what  you  call  a  crime." 

"A  wife  who  has  brought  you  nothing  but 
trouble  and  expense  and  anxiety  !" 

"  And  herself,"  said  Mr.  Desmond,  looking  down 
into  her  sweet  face,  and  drawing  her  closer  to  him  ; 
and  the  thrill  of  joy  which  his  words  caused,  showed 
that  whatever  Renee  Fontenoy  regretted,  it  was  not 
her  marriage  with  Walter  Desmond. 

The  three  sisters  sat  under  the  shade  of  the 
acacia  trees,  Helena  telling  Lilias  stories  ;  Annette 
at  work,  amused  by  listening  and  watching  the 
faces  of  the  two  others,  but  not  in  the  least  com- 
prehendinp,  the  mysterious  spell  of  the  supernatu- 
ral, and  the  kind  of  faith  which  Helena  put  in  her 
legendary  lore.  She  did  not  say  so,  however,  for 
she  had  discovered  that  Helena  was  extremely 
sensitive  on  such  points,  and  if  once  laughed  at 
about  them,  never  alluded  to  them  again — a  trait 
which  puzzled  Annette,  since  Helena  in  other 
matters  did  not  mind  ridicule.  She  had  stopped 
her  story  the  instant  Mr.  Desmond  came  out  of  the 
house,  because  a  few  days  before  he  had  parodied 
a  tale  of  the  Korigans  of  Brittany  ;  yet  she  joined 
in  the  laughter  another  day,  when  he  described  her 
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etching  of  a  squirrel  as  a  "  cat  proud  of  its  extra 
tail." 

Lilias  listened  almost  believing,  and  Helena 
rewarded  her  earnest  attention  by  continuing 
unasked  :  "  But  the  history  that  I  loved  best  of  all 
Suzanne's,  was  the  visit  which  the  White  Ladies 
once  paid  to  her  cottage  in  Provence.  The  White 
Ladies  are  spirits,  who  guide  the  tempest  and  take 
what  form  they  will ;  and  they  dance  under  the 
moonlight  like  your  English  fairies,  and  fennel 
springs  up  beneath  their  steps.  On  New  Year's 
Eve  they  enter  each  house  in  Provence  at  the  last 
stroke  of  midnight,  bringing  with  them  good  or 
evil  luck.  They  bear  two  children — the  one  on  the 
right  arm  is  rosy  and  smiling,  a  cherub  with  a 
garland  of  roses  on  his  bright  head  ;  the  other 
weeps  large  silent  tears,  and  wears  a  wreath  of 
joubarbe — Annette !" 

"  Joiibarbc  ?  Oh,  what  we  call  houseleek." 
"  Of  houseleek,  pulled  up  before  it  has  had  time 
to  blossom  ;  and  a  White  Lady  sets  one  child  or  the 
other  on  the  table  ;  if  it  be  the  laughing  one,  then 
the  family  shall  prosper  and  be  happy  that  year ; 
if  that  which  weeps,  then  trouble  and  tears  are 
near.  Suzanne  was  sixteen  when  her  mother  died, 
and  with  her  died  her  infant  before  it  could  be 
baptised.  They  took  it  to  the  church,  but  when 
the  priest  received  it  into  his  arms  he  saw  that  it 
was  dead — dead  ere  the  water  had  touched  its  brow. 
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More  than  once  afterwards  did  Suzanne  see  the 
Vetiche  pass  her  cottage,  and  weep  for  her  little 
brother." 

''i:\\^  Vetiche  r 

"  The  ermine  ;  they  say  that  the  spirits  of  little 
children  who  die  unbaptised  are  changed  into  snow- 
white  ermines.  Suzanne  never  could  endure  to  hear 
the  IcticJie  named,  for  she  thought  of  her  little 
Raymond.  New  Year's  Eve  came  :  she  laid  out  a 
table  with  a  white  cloth,  bread,  wine,  a  white- 
handled  knife  and  a  glass ;  she  lighted  a  holy 
candle  with  a  branch  of  lavender,  and  then  slipped 
out  to  the  room  where  the  rest  of  the  family  were 
sleeping  soundly.  But  Suzanne  could  not  sleep. 
She  lay  listening  for  the  strokes  of  midnight,  and 
a  great  desire  to  see  the  Blanquettes  filled  her 
heart.  She  tried  to  drive  the  temptation  away  ; 
she  said  her  prayers  over  again,  and  then  she 
counted  over  in  her  head  all  the  sheep  of  their 
neighbour  the  farmer  ;  but  the  desire  only  grew. 
At  last  she  started  up  and  approached,  a  pas  de 
renard,  the  wooden  partition  that  divided  the 
sleeping-room  from  the  other,  and  knelt  down  and 
peeped  through  a  crevice.  She  knelt  long — a 
strange  feeling  came  over  her,  she  sought  to  rise 
and  could  not ;  she  was  spell-bound.  Her  throat 
was  dry,  she  tried  to  shriek,  to  pray,  but  in  vain  ; 
no  words  would  come  but  '  Vierge  Marie  !  Vierge 
Marie F  and  that  died  away,  for  suddenly  the  outer 
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room  was  filled  with  light ;  the  clock  struck  twelve, 
the  Blanquettes  were  come  !  They  entered,  bearing 
the  children  ;  these  weeping  large  tears  like  pearls  ; 
those  singing  as  a  flute  and  smiling  like  the  sun  ; 
they  surrounded  the  table  as  if  well  pleased,  when  all 
at  once  one  stood  forth  with  menacing  eyes,  saying, 
'  What  shall  be  done  to  her  who  spies  on  the  Blan- 
quettes ?'  And  there  was  a  stir  and  a  murmur 
among  the  spirits ;  they  held  forth  the  child  of  ill- 
fortune  ;  Suzanne  struggled  to  implore  and  beseech 
in  vain  ;  but  a  second  voice  spoke,  '  Sisters,  wait ; 
many  tears  have  been  shed  in  this  house  already  ; 
there  are  no  more  to  shed — the  girl  has  lost  her 
mother — let  us  leave  a  little  happiness.'  And  then 
all  was  sound  and  mist  and  darkness.  Suzanne 
sank  down  as  if  dead  on  the  ground,  and  when  she 
came  back  to  life  the  day  had  dawned.  She  rushed 
into  the  next  room — le  convert  was  in  order ;  she 
ran  back  to  say  that  all  was  well,  for  this  is  a  sign 
that  the  White  Ladies  are  content.  All  the  family 
now  assembled  ;  the  father  broke  bread,  dipped  it 
in  wine  and  shared  it  among  the  rest  to  divide 
good  luck  among  them ;  and  wished  each  other  a 
happy  year.  Suzanne  knew  her  father  would  never 
forgive  her  if  he  knew  what  she  had  done,  and  she 
never  told  it  even  in  confession  while  he  lived. 
And  that  was  a  happy  year,  and  all  things  pros- 
pered with  Suzanne. — And  now  I  really  must  go 
and  write  to  Grandmamma." 
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"  Oh,  what  are  you  going  to  say  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  I  must  think  ;"  and  Helena 
escaped,  leaving  Lilias  with  a  very  seriously  medi- 
tative little  face  ;  and  presently  she  said,  "  Nancy, 
do  you  think  Suzanne  really  saw  the  Blanquettes  ?" 

"  I  think  Suzanne  went  to  sleep  and  got  very 
cold  and  dreamed,  Lily.  You  don't  really  believe 
there  are  fairies  and  spirits  ?" 

"  But  why  did  people  ever  think  there  were  such 
things  unless  there  were  ?"  asked  Lilias,  uncon- 
sciously putting  a  very  deep  question. 

"  I  don't  know,  indeed,  Lily ;  you  must  ask 
Papa." 

"  I  wonder  what  Helen  is  saying  in  her  letter  V 

"So  do  L" 

"  Surely  she  will  stay  to  see  Aunt  Emily  and  the 
baby.  Don't  you  think  Aunt  Emily  will  be  very 
sorry  to  go  back  to  India  and  leave  baby  .^  What 
will  she  do  with  him  ?  Oh,  perhaps  she  will  leave 
him  here  !" 

"  No,"  said  Annette,  hastily.  "  This  cannot  be  a 
good  place  for  babies — Mamma  would  not  like  it — 
don't  speak  of  it  to  her." 

Meanwhile  Helena  was  writing  her  letter,  and 
found  it  rather  a  difficult  task.  She  was  angered  by 
the  notion  that  evidently  prevailed  that  she  would 
not  venture  to  ask  Madame  Fontenoy  to  let  her 
remain  ;  she  wished  to  do  so,  yet  how  ask  when  she 
recalled  her  grandmother's  look  and  tone  that  last 
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night,  the  momentary  glimpse  which  she  had 
obtained  into  the  depths  of  that  austere  and 
reserved  nature,  whose  hidden  boundless  affection 
was  all  her  own  !  Madame  Fontenoy  sat  childless 
in  her  home  ;  how  could  Helena,  the  very  light  of 
her  eyes,  linger  away  ?  But  how  suffer  this  unjust 
impression  of  her  whom  she  so  venerated  to  be 
confirmed  ?  Helena  could  not  suffer  it,  and  she 
wrote  with  rapid  decision,  "  They  all  urge  me  to 
stay,  and  I  would  gladly  see  my  aunt  again  ;  but 
what  to  do  when  I  know  my  Grandmamma  wants 
her  little  Helene  ?  They  think,  I  can  see,  that  I 
shall  displease  you  by  demanding  permission  to 
remain  longer ;  that  I  shall  fear  to  name  it.  This 
is  untrue,  and  I  must  prove  it  ;  is  it  not  so,  dear 
Grandmamma,  of  whom  I  can  never  be  afraid  ? 
Thus  I  must  stay  these  few  days  more  if  you  will 
permit  it  ;  if  not,  I  return  at  once  most  willingly  to 
my  dear  Grandmamma." 

And  the  letter  was  sealed  and  sent  to  the  post- 
office. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


A     BITTER     SORROW. 


ELENA  had  been  at  Nutbourne  nearly  a 
month  :  she  knew  the  ways  of  the  house- 
hold well  by  that  time  ;  and  when  she 
awoke  of  a  morning,  could  guess  with  tolerable 
correctness  how  the  day  would  be  spent.  Certainly 
she  had  not  been  used  to  a  very  animated  life  in 
the  Maison  Fontenoy ;  but  it  suited  her  better 
than  this  English  one,  which  was  much  busier,  and 
liable  to  all  the  interruptions  unavoidable  when 
people  live  in  a  family.  Seated  in  one  of  the  deep 
window-seats  at  the  Maison  Fontenoy,  with  the 
glorious  old  cathedral  before  her,  Helena  could 
pass  hour  after  hour  over  her  embroidery,  with  no 
one  to  interrupt  her  dreams,  which  turned  chiefly 
on  the  past  and  most  romantic  times  of  French 
history,  with  Henri  Ouatre,  and  especially  his 
noble  mother,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  whom  she  secretly 
likened  to  Mc^  lame  Fontenoy,  for  chief  actors  ;  or 
the  wars  in  the  Cevennes,  between  the  Camisards 
and  Marie  Villiers  the  Prophetess,  corresponding 
again  with  Madame  Fontenoy ;  later  still.  La 
Vendee,  and  hair-breadth  'scapes  in  the  Revolution 
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— perhaps  her  most  favourite  romance,  and  one 
often  indulged  since  her  arrival  in  England,  with 
Madame  Charles  Reybaud's  charming  tale  of 
"  Helene"  for  a  foundation,  and  Robert  Leicester 
for  Marcellin  Montarieux  —  half  unconsciously, 
perhaps,  and  so  innocently,  that  she  had  no 
bashfulness  about  telling  Annette,  who  knew  the 
story,  how  well  she  thought  the  character  fitted 
him.  Annette  exclaimed  against  such  an  idea — 
Robert  a  Jacobin  ! — Robert  only  repentant  instead 
of  an  unsullied  hero  !  Helena  defended  her  cause 
warmly  —  she  thought  a  man  capable  of  deep 
repentance  must  have  such  a  noble  character,  that 
he  stood  almost  higher  than  if  he  had  never  erred. 
Mrs.  Desmond  was  present ;  Annette  turned 
eagerly  to  her,  and  was  struck  with  her  paleness  ; 
but  before  she  could  notice  it,  her  mother  said, 
with  forced  lightness,  "  Is  that  Grandmamma's 
doctrine,  Helen  .?" 

"  I  am  sure  it  would  be— for  a  man  !" 

"  Repentance  redeems  all  offences,  then,  Helene  ">. 
Did  she  say  so  ever  .''" 

"And  why  do  you  say,  'for  a  man'.?"  asked 
Annette,  without  perceiving  the  intensity  of  expec- 
tation with  which  Mrs.  Desmond  awaited  Helena's 
reply. 

"  Because  I  know  she  thinks  there  are  things  for 
which  a  woman  cannot  be  forgiven,"  answered 
Helena,  reluctantly. 
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"  What  things  ?  Surely  that  is  not  true  !  But 
you  mean,  which  she  herself  would  never  forgive  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"What  kind  of  things  ?"  repeated  Annette,  dis- 
pleased by  the  harsh  doctrine. 

"  She  was  talking  to  me  of  undutifulness  at  the 
time,"  said  Helena,  forced  to  answer. 

"  Oh  !"  said  Annette ;  then  happening  to  look 
towards  her  mother,  she  saw  her  deadly  paleness. 
"  Mamma  !  you  are  not  well  ? — the  old  pain  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  it  is  not  much  :  it  will  soon  go,"  answered 
Mrs.  Desmond,  very  faintly. 

Helena  stood  up,  much  alarmed,  and  uncertain 
what  to  do  ;  Annette  quickly  brought  a  glass  of 
wine,  and  held  it  to  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Desmond,  who 
swallowed  it  with  difficulty,  slowly  reviving  ;  a  tinge 
of  colour  came  into  her  cheeks  and  lips,  and  she 
smiled  as  Annette  kissed  her,  and  fondly  reproached 
her  for  having  overtired  herself. 

"  I  am  quite  well  again  now,  my  dear.  Don't  say 
anything  to  your  papa  ;  there  is  no  occasion  at  all 
to  make  him  uneasy.  Perhaps  I  had  better  go  to 
lie  down  for  half  an  hour  ;  I  am  not  good  company 
to-day." 

"  Let  me  come  with  you — or  Helen,  Mamma." 

"  No — pray  don't,  Annie.  Why  should  you  sit 
upstairs  all  afternoon  t  I  had  much  rather  know 
you  were  in  the  garden." 

"  I  should  like  it,  and  so  would  Helen,  Mamma." 
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"  No — indeed,  I  had  rather  be  quite  alone,  dearest. 
Don't  make  yourself  unhappy  about  me."  Mrs. 
Desmond  never  looked  at  Helena  as  she  spoke, 
and  went  upstairs  immediately  to  her  own  room. 

Annette  followed,  but  soon  came  back,  and  said, 
"  Mamma  is  lying  down,  and  I  hope  she  will  go  to 
sleep.  I  must  just  tell  Mrs.  Price  nobody  is  to  go 
into  her  room,  or  they  will  be  sure  to  want  some- 
thing :  they  always  do  when  she  is  resting.  Oh  ! 
there  is  Sarah,  now  ;"  she  ran  out  and  intercepted 
the  housemaid  on  the  stairs.  "  What  is  it, 
Sarah .?" 

"  If  you   please,  Ma'am,  Mrs.   Price  wanted  to  . 
know  if  mistress  would    like   any  fish   taken   to- 
day r 

"  I'll  come  and  see.  Mamma  is  not  well ;  don't 
let  any  one  go  into  her  room." 

"  Very  well,  Ma'am.  And  if  you  please,  there's  a 
little  girl  come  to  say  Mr.  Roger  sent  her  here  for  a 
little  arrow-root,  and  there's  none  out ;  and  I  have 
no  wine  for  dinner." 

Annette  vanished  into  the  kitchen  domains  to 
attend  to  these  various  wants,  and  came  back  after 
a  time  to  Helena. 

"  I  could  not  get  at  the  arrow-root  without 
disturbing  Mamma  to  get  the  key,  so  we  must  take 
it  this  evening.  I  daresay  Papa  will  walk  with  us. 
I  am  so  sorry  this  attack  came  !  She  seemed  so 
much  better  than  usual ;  but  I  was  afraid  her  walk 
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this  morning  was  too  much  lor  her  ;  I  saw  she 
looked  very  tired  when  she  came  in." 

The  next  day  Mr.  Desmoud  went  to  London  on 
business  ;  he  intended  to  return  the  next,  and  ex- 
pected to  bring  Robert  Leicester  back  with  him. 
Robert  had  been  gone  a  fortnight  ;  and  Roger 
reported  he  had  had  a  note  to  promise  he  would 
spend  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  Nutbourne.  Helena 
had  ample  warning  she  need  not  expect  to  see  a 
great  deal  of  him  ;  for  Annette  said  she  hoped  he 
would  take  Roger's  Sunday  class  of  plough-boys, 
for  on  Christening  Sunday  really  poor  Roger  could 
hardly  get  through  all  his  work  ;  and  it  was  such 
toil  to  teach  these  great  boys,  who  took  no  interest 
in  it  !  Still,  it  was  pleasant  to  think  she  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  saying  good-by  to  him  ;  she 
should  like  to  meet  him  again,  Helena  thought, 
when  in  her  musings  some  of  his  suggestive  remarks 
came  to  her  mind. 

A  new  phase  of  family  life  now  appeared  for  her 
to  study  ;  the  master  was  absent,  and  the  mistress 
an  invalid — for  Mrs.  Desmond  continued  to  feel 
the  effects  of  her  sudden  attack — came  down  late, 
and  was  unfit  for  anything  beyond  hearing  Lily 
read  French  and  English,  and  resting  on  the  sofa. 
Truth  to  tell,  Helena  enjoyed  the  sense  of  freedom  ; 
it  was  a  sort  of  wild  life  to  her,  accustomed  to 
constant  surveillance  as  she  was.  It  had  never 
weighed  upon  her  ;    but  she  had  a  kind  of  un- 
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conscious  satisfaction  in  going  out  and  coming  in 
as  she  liked,  unquestioned  and  unguarded.  Mrs. 
Desmond  never  attempted  to  interfere  with  her, 
although,  either  from  her  anxious  nervous  nature, 
or  her  French  education,  she  liked  to  know  what 
Annette  and  Lily  were  doing,  and  to  keep  them 
under  her  eye — Lily  especially.  Annette's  parish 
visiting  was  so  much  a  thing  of  course,  that  when 
she  had  said  she  was  going  out  to  see  two  or  three 
people,  or  that  Roger  wanted  her  to  go  to  such  a 
place,  Mrs.  Desmond  was  satisfied,  even  though 
the  walk  might  be  a  solitary  one  ;  but  Annette 
had  to  be  back  very  punctually,  or  know  she  was 
giving  her  mother  an  opportunity  for  innumerable 
anxious  terrors,  which  she  would  not  confess,  but 
betrayed  by  her  relief  at  the  culprit's  reappearance. 
So  much  liberty,  and  yet  so  little,  might  have  tried 
the  tempers  of  many  daughters,  but  Annette  did 
not  seem  in  the  least  hurt  by  it  ;  and  though  at 
times  the  management  of  the  household  fell  almost 
entirely  into  her  hands,  was  not  at  all  domineering, 
nor  did  she  tyrannise  over  her  mother,  or  grow 
provoked  when  her  father  laughed  at  her  house- 
keeping talents.  She  only  did  whatever  came  to 
hand  to  do  with  all  her  might,  thinking  simply  of 
how  to  spare  Mrs.  Desmond  worries  ;  and  as  the 
servants  were  very  few,  consisting  only  of  two 
maids  and  the  old  gardener — and  Mrs.  Price  was 
an    old    and   very  trustworthy    servant — matters 
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went  on  very  well,  in  spite  of  the  disadvantages  of 
two  mistresses,  and  a  master  who  disliked  nothing 
more  than  any  appeal  to  his  authority. 

An  early  train  took  Mr.  Desmond  to  London. 
He  left  his  family  uncertain  at  what  time  he  should 
be  back  next  day,  telling  his  wife  not  to  expect 
him  till  she  saw  him — a  comfortable  arrangement, 
which  left  him  at  liberty  to  be  as  vagrant  as  he 
liked.  In  the  afternoon  the  three  girls  walked  to 
a  neighbouring  town,  armed  with  Mrs.  Desmond's 
card-case  :  as  she  was  no  walker  herself,  her  visits 
were  generally  paid  by  deputy,  unless  some  old 
friends,  who  lived  a  few  miles  off,  came  to  take  her 
for  a  drive,  or  placed  their  carriage  at  her  disposal 
for  the  day.  Helena  found  that  going  to  Hoveton 
was  a  serious  business,  not  only  involving  several 
calls,  but  visits  to  many  shops,  where  a  great  deal 
of  time  was  consumed  by  the  slow  shopkeepers,  and 
that  a  load  of  parcels  had  to  be  carried  home,  and  a 
new  book  procured  from  the  library  ;  for  Hoveton 
was  just  far  enough  off  from  Nutbourne  to  make 
walking  there  and  back  rather  an  adventure,  in- 
volving a  good  deal  of  discussion  and  arrangement, 
and  a  long  written  list  of  needles,  gloves,  writing- 
paper,  and  all  sorts  of  other  commissions.  They 
walked  to  Hoveton  by  a  winding,  hilly,  dusty  road, 
and  had  to  climb  something  almost  as  steep  as  a 
mountain  before  they  attained  to  the  point  where 
the  town  stood,  backed  by  woods,  the  pierced  spire 
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of  the  church  rising  high  above  the  stragghng 
houses,  which  looked  so  picturesque  from  a  distance, 
and  were  poor  and  dirty  in  an  equal  degree  when 
nearly  approached,  and  such  a  little  maze,  that  the 
whole  place  seemed  made  up  of  the  odds  and  ends 
of  all  the  other  towns  in  England,  dropped  down 
here  and  there  by  chance,  with  a  few  substantial 
brick  houses  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  rest  among 
them.  There  were  the  usual  stamp  of  country-town 
people  :  gentry  of  the  middle  class,  looked  down 
on  a  good  deal  by  the  county  families  ;  most  of 
them  connected  by  various  marriages,  and  holding 
together  with  a  clannish  spirit,  w^iich  waged  war 
against  new  comers  and  strangers  in  a  quiet  way, 
though  there  was  no  lack  of  quarrels  in  the  little 
town.  The  Desmonds  had  no  intimates  there  :  Mrs. 
Desmond's  shyness,  and  her  ill-health,  and  her 
foreign  birth,  had  made  her  not  very  popular  among 
the  good  people,  who  fancied  she  was  what  they 
called  high  and  mighty,  and  pitied  Mr.  Desmond 
for  having  such  a  fine  lady  wife  ;  and  she  certainly 
showed  no  alacrity  in  advancing  any  intimacy,  and 
had  never  sent  Annette  much  among  them.  Helena 
was  regarded  with  great  curiosity  and  interest  and 
some  mistrust  by  those  on  whom  they  called  ;  and 
many  questions  were  asked  about  Rheims,  for  no 
one  at  Hoveton  had  ever  been  able  to  learn  anything 
about  Mrs.  Desmond's  history.  Helena  had  some 
difficulty  in  knowing  whence  she  was  supposed  to 
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have  come,  so  unlike  was  the  Hoveton  pronunciation 
of  RJieims  to  what  she  was  used  to.  She  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  the  people  to  whom  she 
was  now  introduced,  and  could  not  understand 
Annette's  explanation  of  the  difference  between  the 
country  and  town  families,  or  why  the  owners 
of  the  neighbouring  estates  should  ask  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  doctor  and  attorney  to  dine 
with  them,  but  never  think  of  being  invited  in 
return. 

Annette  came  down  to  breakfast  before  Helena 
next  morning  ;  and  Helena  found  her  making  the 
tea.  Lily  was  putting  a  cup  and  a  very  small 
supply  of  dry  toast  on  a  tray  ;  and  Helena  asked, 
"  Is  Mamma  not  coming  .'" 

"A  bad  night. — Some  butter,  Lily."  Annette 
filled  the  cup  ;  and  Lilias  was  heard  slowly  and 
cautiously  climbing  the  stairs  with  her  load. 

"  Annie,  what  is  the  matter  with  Mamma  } — do 
you  know  .-'" 

"  She  went  to  London  to  see   Dr. ,  and  he 

said  it  was  some  sort  of  heart  complaint ;  but  he 
thought  it  might  be  harmless  for  years,"  said  Annette 
seriously,  but  with  none  of  the  horror  that  her  sister's 
face  expressed.  Helena  was  almost  tranquillised 
by  her  calmness. 

"  It  is  not  so  very  dangerous,  then  .''" 

"  Not  now  :  he  said  all  anxiety  and  agitation  must 
be  avoided.     He  has  seen  her  twice — the  last  time 
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is  not  long  ago — and  then  he  said  it  had  made  no 
progress,  or  was,  if  anything,  better,"  replied  Annette. 

"  Papa  knows,  of  course." 

"  Yes,  he  knows,  and  he  never  forgets  it,  I 
am  afraid  ;   but  he  never  says  anything  about  it. 

Dr. said  we  must  not  let  Mamma  fancy  we 

were  anxious  about  her  ;  but  I  am  certain  he  was 
mistaken  if  he  fancied  she  was  frightened  about 
herself.  She  knew  it  all  quite  well.  But  it  is  not 
that  sort  of  thing  that  makes  her  unhappy  :  it  is 
only  for  other  people  she  is  anxious. — Well,  Lily, 
did  she  eat  her  toast .'" 

"  Every  bit !"  said  Lily,  proudly.  "  She  said  it 
was  very  good."' 

Helena  could  ask  no  more,  for  Lilias  of  course 
was  too  young  to  hear  anything  about  the  matter  ; 
and  Annette's  manner  deceived  Helena  into  the 
idea  there  was  little  amiss,  after  all.  Annette  was 
busy  with  Mrs.  Price,  and  then  in  practising  the 
Psalm  tunes  and  chants  for  Sunday  on  the  harmo- 
nium for  the  next  hour  ;  Lily  had  the  honour  and 
glory,  always  coveted  by  her,  as  it  was  a  novelty, 
of  reading  French  to  Helena,  whose  rapid  pronun- 
ciation she  had  not  yet  quite  attained.  Annette 
reappeared  to  see  if  the  post  had  brought  any 
letters  that  morning,  and  found  there  had  only 
been  two  for  Mrs.  Desmond,  which  had  just  been 
taken  upstairs  by  Lily.  Helena  had  begun  a  new 
etching,  and  did  not  look  inclined  to  issue  forth 
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from  the  cool  drawing-room  to  the  sultry  garden  ; 
but  Annette  took  advantage  of  a  little  leisure, 
sought  her  gardening-gloves  and  little  three- 
pronged  fork,  and  went  bravely  out,  confiding  in 
the  shade  of  her  brown  hat.  Lily,  returning  to  the 
drawing-room,  asked  where  she  was  ;  and  Helena 
replied,  "  I  think  she  said  she  was  going  to  weed 
the  fernery,  or  the  flower-bed  near  there.  Is  any- 
thing wrong .'"  But  Lily  had  run  away ;  and 
Helena,  after  a  moment's  wonder  as  to  the  cause 
of  that  alarmed  little  face,  resumed  the  cavalier  she 
had  been  drawing. 

Lily  rushed  breathless  towards  Annette,  who, 
almost  on  hands  and  knees,  was  waging  war  against 
the  ground-elder,  while  the  China  roses  shook  down 
their  pink  petals  upon  her  :  she  looked  up  at  the 
sound  of  the  little  flying  feet  and  call  of  "  Annie  !" 
asking,  "  Well !  is  the  house  on  fire  .''" 

"Oh!  don't  laugh — you  are  to  go  to  Mamma 
this  minute — she  said  so  !  I  think  she  had  bad 
news,  in  a  letter  on  thin  paper,  like  those  Helen 
used  to  send  us  ;  and  she  told  me  to  call  you,  and 
say  nothing  to  Helen  ;  and  I  did  not,  though  she 
asked  me  what  was  the  matter,  and  said  '  Mais 
qitas  tu  done  ?  tu  cs  toiitc  trcmblaiite!  " 

Annette  had  sprung  up  ;  but  stopped  to  say, 
"  Take  care  she  does  not  guess.  You  had  better 
not  go  to  her.  Suppose  you  pick  up  the  apples 
that  have  got  blown  down  T 
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"  Oh  yes !  And  may  I  have  your  basket, 
Annie  ?" 

Annette  gave  a  hasty  consent,  and  ran  up  to  her 
mother's  room.  Mrs.  Desmond  had  risen,  and  was 
dressing  as  fast  as  her  trembling  fingers  would  let 
her.  She  turned  round,  and  Annette  started  to  see 
the  stricken  look  in  her  face  ;  she  only  remembered 
such  a  look  there  once  before — when  little  Walter 
died  ! 

"  Mamma,  is  it  very  bad  news  V 

"  I  can't  tell  her— I  dare  not  tell  her  !  Read  it, 
Annie,"  said  Mrs.  Desmond,  putting  the  letter 
into  Annette's  hand — a  few  hurried  lines  from 
M.  Charles  Armand,  to  inform  her  of  the  alarminsr 
illness  of  Madame  Fontenoy,  and  beg  her  to  let 
Helena  immediately  return.  A  paralytic  seizure — 
of  so  serious  a  nature — left  little  hope  of  recovery. 
Madame  Fontenoy  had  not  been  able  to  speak 
articulately  since  ;  but  on  being  asked  if  she  wished 
her  granddaughter  to  be  summoned,  had  seemed 
to  assent. 

"  Poor,  poor  Helen  ! — she  must  go  directly,"  said 
Annette. 

"  My  dear  child,  how  can  she  }  If  your  Papa 
were  but  at  home — I  cannot  tell  what  to  do — what 
it  would  be  right  to  do.  I  thought  of  not  showing 
her  the  letter  till  he  came." 

"  O  Mamma !  it  is  what  she  would  never  for- 
give,' said  Annette,  alarmed  at  the  proposal.    "  She 
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will  think  there  is  not  a  minute  to  lose.  I  suppose 
even  in  this  case  she  cannot  go  alone  ?" 

"  Oh  !  impossible — quite,  quite  !  A  girl  alone 
in  Paris  ?     Don't  name  it  to  her." 

"  She  will  insist  on  going,  I  am  sure.  You  are 
not  fit,"  said  Annette,  doubtfully  ;  and  Mrs.  Des- 
mond clasped  her  hands  with  a  look  of  anguish, 
and  murmured,  "  I  dare  not — I  should  not  be  wel- 
come. Oh,  my  mother — my  mother  !  Never — no, 
after  all  these  years  of  repentance — Heaven  knows 
I  have  repented  ! — yet  I  never  shall  know  whether 
she  has  forgiven — never  feel  I  am  anything  to  her  ! 
I  did  not  deserve  it  !  O  mother,  I  would  have 
loved  you  if  I  had  dared  !"  she  exclaimed  in  her 
native  language,  forgetting  Annette  was  present ; 
and  the  voice  and  look  was  so  imploring,  so  deso- 
late, that  Annette,  amazed,  troubled,  and  melted 
into  tears,  could  only  remind  her  she  was  there  by 
a  fond  embrace.  "  Ah,  Annette,  my  child,  you  are 
a  better  daughter  than  I  deserve,"  she  murmured, 
clinging  to  the  daughter  who,  tn  all  this  bitter  self- 
reproach,  only  perceived  that  her  mother  had  been 
httle  loved,  and  blamed  herself  for  it.  "But  I 
cannot  go  unless  I  am  summoned.  I  must  wait : 
perhaps  they  may  do  so  later.  I  must  think  of 
Helene,  poor  child.     How  can  I  tell  her.?" 

"  Shall  I  say  you  want  to  speak  to  her,  and  that 
there  is  not  good  news,  and  then  give  her  the 
letter.?" 
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"  Suppose  she  is  resolved  to  go  at  once — how 
can  I  persuade  her  to  wait  ?  She  will  think  I  have 
no  right.  She  knows  everything :  I  saw  it  the 
other  day." 

"  She  must  see  it  is  impossible  to  go  till  Papa 
comes  home  ;  but  we  will  have  everything  ready, 
so  as  not  to  lose  a  minute.  I  am  sure  she  should 
be  told  at  once.     Sit  down,  dear  Mamma." 

Annette  went  without  any  more  delay  ;  and  Mrs. 
Desmond  sank  into  a  chair,  waiting  as  if  for  her 
death-blow.  White  and  rigid  was  her  whole  face, 
even  to  her  lips  :  only  the  trembling  of  every  limb 
showed  any  signs  of  life.  Once  or  twice  the 
words,  "  O  ma  Mere  .'"  escaped  her  unconsciously. 
A  start  and  shiver  shook  her  as  footsteps  ap- 
proached. Annette  and  Helena  entered,  the  latter 
quite  tearless,  holding  the  fatal  letter,  and  nearly 
as  white  as  Mrs.  Desmond,  who  held  out  her  hands 
to  her,  with  a  faltering,  "  AJi,  mon  enfant  T 

Helena  took  no  notice,  stood  straight  up  before 
her,  and  said,  "  I  must  go  this  moment !" 

Mrs.  Desmond  looked  beseechingly  at  Annette, 
who  was  silent,  feeling  this  was  a  case  where  only 
her  mother  could  act. 

"  My  dear — my  poor  child — if  it  were  possible, 
do  you  think  I  would  delay  one  instant .''" 

"  I  must  go  now — this  moment,"  repeated  Helena, 
as  if  putting  aside  every  possible  objection  that 
could  be  made.     "  I   can  walk  to  the  station  :  I 
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have  money  enough  for  my  journey.  I  must  go — 
I  must !"  she  repeated,  as  if  her  mother's  mute  im- 
ploring sorrow  exasperated  her  own.  "  If  I  must 
have  a  companion,  Annette  may  go,  or  a  servant. 
I  will  not  be  kept  !" 

"  Dear  Helen,  you  must  have  your  passport ;  and 
I  am  afraid  papa  locked  it  up  among  his  papers," 
said  Annette.     "  He  will  be  home  this  evening-." 

Mrs.  Desmond  turned  a  look  of  relief  to  An- 
nette ;  Helena  clenched  her  hands  in  despair,  then 
exclaimed,  "  You  must  answer  for  it  if  she  dies 
believing  I  have  deserted  her  !"  and  went  away. 
Mrs.  Desmond  gave  a  beseeching  exclamation  ;  but 
Annette  stopped  her  with  a  kiss.  "  She  did  not 
mean  it,  Mamma  :  she  is  only  so  unhappy.  We 
cannot  help  it — we  can  really  only  wait." 

"  Yes,  wait — the  hardest  trial  of  all.  My  poor 
child  !" 

"  She  will  see  it  is  a  trial  presently,  dear  Mamma ;" 
and  Mrs.  Desmond's  strained  painful  look  relaxed  ; 
the  tears  fell  in  showers ;  the  first  anguish  of  the 
stroke  lessened,  as  that  word  Trial  set  it  before  her 
as  something  sent  by  One  who  knew  its  keenness. 
Her  first  thought  was  again  for  Helena. 

"  Don't  stay  with  me,  dear  Annie.  Go  to  Helen  : 
I  think  I  heard  her  go  into  her  room." 

Annette's  chief  thought  for  years  had  been  her 
mother ;  and  she  felt  so  strongly  that  Helena  had 
doubled  this  grief  to  her,  that  perhaps  she  hardly 
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was  as  sympathetic  towards  her  sister  as  she  should 
have  been.  She  went,  however,  to  seek  her,  but 
first  sought  LiHas,  who,  unconscious  that  a  heavier 
storm  had  broken  over  them  than  that  which  had 
flung  down  the  rosy  apples,  was  so  intent  on  col- 
lecting them,  that  she  had  quite  forgotten  the 
letter,  and  lifted  a  smiling  face  to  Annette  as  she 
heard  her  approach,  and  exclaimed,  "  See  !  Three 
whole  basketfuls  !  Andrew  says  there  was  quite  a 
storm  in  the  night,  and  that  he  thinks  another  is 
coming  !" 

"  Is  there  ?  Never  mind  the  apples  now.  I 
want  you  to  run  down  to  the  Vicarage,  and  see 
if  Roger  is  at  home — I  think  he  generally  is  on 
Saturday  morning.  Tell  him  Mamma  has  had 
bad  news  from  France— Grandmamma  is  ill ;  and 
I  want  to  see  him.  Stop — get  your  other  gloves 
first." 

Lilias  ran  away ;  and  Annette  went  to  Helena, 
whom  she  found  walking  up  and  down  her  room, 
with  a  look  of  despairing  misery  fixed  on  her  face 
most  painful  to  see — and  the  more,  that  she  seemed 
to  fling  away  all  sympathy  or  consolation  as  an 
insult.  She  stopped  as  Annette  came  in,  and 
looked  sharply  and  inquiringly  at  her,  as  if  to  know 
why  she  came.  "  Mamma  is  better  now,  dear 
Helen,"  began  Annette,  putting  her  arm  round  her 
waist.  Helena  allowed  it,  but  made  no  response  : 
she  simply  waited  till  Annette  let  her  go,  and  then 
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sat   down   and    leant   her  head  on  her  hand.     She 
had  not  a  thought  to  spare  for  Mrs.  Desmond. 

"  I  came  to  see  if  I  could  get  your  things  ready, 
so  as  to  lose  no  time,  Helen." 

"  It  is  done,"  was  Helena's  reply,  in  a  quick  im- 
patient tone  ;  and  Annette,  looking  round,  saw  a 
box  filled  with  all  Helena's  wardrobe,  thrown  in, 
heaped  together,  all  in  utter  confusion.  She  knelt 
down,  and  began  silently  to  re-arrange  them. 

"  Don't — they  will  do  quite  well — pray  leave  it 
alone,"  said  Helena,  rising  up,  as  if  inaction  was 
unbearable. 

"  Dear,  dear  Helen,  if  I  could  but  do  anything 
to  comfort  you  !" 

"  No  one  can  :  don't  talk  about  it." 

"  I  know  how  terrible  it  must  be,  Helen  :  once, 
Mamma  was  so  ill,  that  we  were  told  she  could  not 
recover." 

"  She  did  !"  cried  Helena,  with  a  gleam  of  hope. 

"  Yes,  she  did,  Helen  ;  but  I  could  hardly  bear 
that  time.  You  cannot  guess  what  it  was  to  see 
her  suffer,  and  be  able  to  do  nothing,  and  sit 
evening  after  evening  with  poor  papa,  seeing  him 
trying  to  read,  and  giving  it  up  to  sit  with  his  arms 
folded,  and  sighing  so  deeply  too." 

"  She  was  much  younger  than  Grandmamma." 

"  You  only  think  of  her  !"  was  on  Annette's  lips  ; 
but  she  stopped  herself,  and  said  instead,  "  You 
see,  I  can  tell  what  you  must  feel,  Helen." 

L  2 
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"  No  !  No  one — no  one  on  earth  can  tell  one 
quarter  of  what  Grandmamma  is  I.0  me !  I  have 
nobody  but  her !  She  has  been  mother  and  father 
and  all — all  that  I  have  ever  known  !  They  parted 
with  me  for  thirteen  years,  and  she  could  hardly 
spare  me  for  six  weeks !  Oh,  why  did  I  leave 
her !" 

Annette  had  no  reply  to  make  to  this  sudden 
outbreak,  which  was  followed  by  double  reserve: 
she  stood  looking  at  her  sister,  who  laid  her  face 
down  on  her  hands,  but  soon  started  up,  and  began 
her  restless  walk  again. 

"  Helen,  you  will  wear  yourself  out !" 

"  I  shall  go  mad  if  I  do  not  do  something." 
Helena's  tone  was  as  if  being  spoken  to  was  torture. 

"  I  wish  you  would  come  downstairs  ;  you  shall 
be  quite  quiet,  unless  you  like  to  see  Roger  when 
he  comes."  . 

"  No — I  will  not — do  you  understand  ?  I  will 
not,"  cried  Helena,  vehemently.  "  Who  told  him 
to  come .''" 

"  I  sent  to  beg  him  to  come  and  see  Mamma. 
There  is  no  need  why  you  should  see  him." 

"  I  will  not — it  is  of  no  use  his  asking  to  see  me. 
Go  to  Mamma,  Annette,  Pray  go  ;  she  wants  you, 
no  doubt.     Don't  stay  here." 

Annette  felt  she  certainly  was  not  wanted  where 
she  was ;  besides,  she  heard  Lily's  step  on  the 
stairs  ;  she  slipped  out,  while  Helena  again  sank 
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down  with  hidden  face.  Lilias  whispered  that 
Roger  had  come  back  with  her ;  he  was  down- 
stairs. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,  Lily  dear.  I  think  we  had 
better  leave  Mamma  and  poor  Helen  alone  just 
now ;  do  you  think  you  could  learn  your  lessons 
by  yourself  to-day  .''" 

"  Oh  yes,  that  I  will ;  tell  Mamma  I  will  be  so 
careful.     Is  poor  Helen  very  sorry  .?" 

"Yes,  darhng ;  you  know  she  has  always  lived 
with  Grandmamma." 

"  Mamma  will  comfort  her,"  said  Lily,  confi- 
dent in  that  sweet  faith ;  "  is  she  in  Mamma's 
room .''" 

"  No,  not  now ;  she  is  in  ours,  so  don't  go  in. 
You  had  better  not  practise  to-day." 

Lily  went  into  the  drawing-room,  proud  of  being 
trusted  to  learn  alone ;  Annette  found  her  cousin 
in  the  library.  He  came  towards  her  with  haste, 
most  unlike  his  usual  deliberation.  "  What  is  it, 
Annie .-'  Lilias  could  only  tell  me  you  had  bad 
news  from  France.     Your  Grandmother  ill .''" 

Annette  explained  :  and  he  asked  if  he  might 
see  the  letter.     She  hesitated. 

"  Of  course  not  unless  it  is  quite  public,  Annette." 

"  It  is  not  that,  but  Helen  has  it,  and  I  hardly 
hke  to  disturb  her  again." 

"  How  does  she  bear  it .''" 

"  She  does  not  bear  it  at  all,"  said  Annette,  very 
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glad  to  take  Roger  into  council  ;  "  I  know  what  it 
must  be  to  her ;  but  still,  I  wish  she  would  think 
of  Mamma." 

"  There  is  but  one  person  in  the  whole  world  as 
far  as  Helen  is  concerned — Madame  Fontenoy.  I 
do  not  profess  to  understand  her  feelings,  but  I  see 
what  they  are." 

"  It  was  just  the  same  when  she  was  a  little 
child,  I  heard  Mamma  say ;  Helena  never  took 
likings  to  people,  like  most  children,  only  just  while 
she  saw  them  :  if  she  cared  at  all,  she  never  forgot 
them  or  was  happy  away  from  them." 

"  An  inconvenient  temper — a  rare  one  too  ;  I  can 
fancy  its  attraction  to  those  whom  such  a  person 
does  love,"  said  Roger,  with  a  thought  of  his  friend. 
"  The  letter  was  to  your  mother.  I  have  heard  the 
name  of  Armand  before." 

"  Yes,  he  always  wrote  if  there  was  any  business 
to  be  done ;  he  is  Grandmamma's  right  hand,  I 
believe,  though  she  manages  most  things  herself, 
but  I  think  she  dislikes  writing  letters  ;  Mamma 
hardly  ever  hears  from  her.  Mamma  would  like 
to  see  you,  I  am  sure,  Roger.     Can  you  stay .?" 

"  Of  course  :"  and  Annette  went  away,  and  some 
minutes  elapsed,  and  then  the  rapid  light  step  that 
sprang  downstairs  was  not  hers,  and  still  less  the 
soft  footfall  of  Mrs.  Desmond  ;  Helena's  pale  face 
presented  itself  before  him,  her  dark  eyes  burning 
with   eagerness   as   she   exclaimed,    "  Roger,   you 
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are  a  gentleman  :  you  will  tell  me  the  truth,  whe- 
ther it  is  for  your  interest  or  not.  Why  cannot  I 
go  ? — they  say  it  is  impossible ;  is  there  no  one 
who  would  go  with  me  ? — is  this  passport  so  locked 
up  that  it  cannot  be  got  at  ?  Let  me  go :  it  kills 
me  to  wait  here." 

"  No  one  would  detain  you  one  hour,  Helena,  if 
by  any  possibility  they  could  help  it  ;  I  do  not 
understand  what  you  mean  about  passports." 

"  Mine  is  locked  up.  Papa  has  locked  it  up 
somewhere.  So  Annette  says,"  answered  Helena, 
with  a  gesture  of  impatient  misery. 

"  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  help  for  it  but  waiting 
till  your  father  returns  ;  I  rather  think  I  have  been 
told  a  passport  must  be  vised  in  London,  before  it 
is  available  for  a  return  journey.  I  am  very  sorry 
for  you,  Helena,"  said  Roger,  kindly. 

She  shrank  away  as  if  his  hand  had  burnt  her, 
"  I  can  but  try — I  must  have  the  passport,  wherever 
it  is,  and  let  them  stop  me  if  they  like.  II y  va  de 
ma  vie!' 

"  Helena,  you  are  unreasonable.  No  girl  of  your 
age — (let  alone  the  other  difficulty,  which  would 
probably  prevent  your  leaving  Boulogne) — no  girl 
of  your  age  could  travel  by  herself  through  France  ; 
you  must  know  it  is  out  of  the  question,"  said 
Roger,  bearing  down  with  his  calm  masculine 
strength  of  will  her  impetuous  resistance.  "  All 
this  is  childish  ;  you  ought  to  feel  that  your  mother 
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would  have  been  the  first  to  let  you  go  if  it  had 
been  possible." 

"  She  never  thought  of  being  my  companion  !" 

"  Because  she  is  not  fit  for  such  a  journey,  as 
any  one  can  see." 

Helena  looked  at  him  full,  and  said,  "  So  even 
you  cannot  speak  truth." 

"  What  do  you  mean  .?"  asked  Roger,  astonished 
but  quite  unmoved. 

"  It  is  not  the  reason  ! — you  know  it  is  not  !  You 
know  that  only  I,  of  all  here,  care  anything  at  all 
for  Grandmamma.     You  know  Mamma's  history." 

"  I  know  that  if  ever  there  was  a  saint  upon 
earth,  it  is  your  mother,"  replied  Roger. 

"  You  may  easily  know  more  of  her  than  I  do  ; 
she  and  I  are  strangers ;  I  only  judge  from  what 
I  see  and  hear ;  no  one  has  blamed  her  to  me," 
replied  Helena,  her  impetuosity  subsiding  into  cold 
bitterness.  "  I  need  not  have  expected  help  from 
you." 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  blame  you  or  quarrel  with 
you  while  you  are  so  unhappy,  Helena  ;  only  take 
care  you  are  not  laying  up  store  for  very  bitter 
repentance  at  some  future  time,"  said  Roger  ;  "  re- 
member you  owe  some  duty  to  your  mother  as  well 
as  to  Madame  Fontenoy." 

The  door  of  Mrs.  Desmond's  room  was  heard 
opening ;  Helena  rushed  out  of  the  library,  and 
had  shut  herself  up  before  her  mother  appeared. 
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Roger  with  her  had  a  very  different  interview  from 
his  stormy  one  with  Helena  ;  Mrs.  Desmond  was 
anxious  and  very  sad,  but  calm,  and  only  full  of 
desire  to  console  Helena.  At  this  moment  there 
was  none  of  the  remorse  which,  at  times,  crushed 
her ;  she  spoke  more  steadily  of  her  mother  than 
he  had  ever  known  her  do  before  ;  she  regarded 
her  absence  at  such  a  time  from  what  must  almost 
certainly  prove  Madame  Fontenoy's  deathbed  as 
a  deserved  punishment,  but  she  said  so  quietly, 
without  the  agony  that  had  at  first  overpowered 
her ;  and  when  she  saw  he  was  surprised,  she  said, 
"  Ah,  you  know  nothing  of  my  marriage  ;  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  about  it  all,  for  if  Mr.  Desmond 
should  ever  happen  to  speak  to  you,  I  know  he  will 
take  all  the  blame  to  himself;  and  I  have  often 
felt  I  was  a  hypocrite,  Roger,  and  that  you  thought 
so  much  too  well  of  me." 

"  It  is  not  likely,"  said  Roger,  with  emphasis, 
feeling  sure  she  had  exaggerated  some  girlish  fault 
into  a  crime,  knowing,  as  he  did,  what  a  morbid 
sensitive  nature  hers  was.  No  one  could  look  at 
her  face  and  believe  her  capable  of  any  error 
deserving  of  such  a  life-long  repentance,  was  his 
thought  as  he  listened  with  grave  attention  to  what 
was  almost  a  confession.  Roger  had  had  much 
experience  of  houses  of  mourning  ;  this  was  not  the 
first  where  he  had  left  peace  in  broken  hearts,  and 
he  was  rewarded  before  he  left  it  by  the  faint  sweet 
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smile  with  which  Mrs.  Desmond  gave  him  her  hand, 
and  said,  "  You  are  a  true  friend,  Roger." 

The  sound  of  the  dinner  bell  called  all  the  party 
together  except  Helena,  who  heard  without  heeding, 
Mrs.  Desmond  came  in,  looking  very  wan  and  tired, 
and  her  eyes  rested  anxiously  on  Helena's  empty 
chair.  As  no  one  appeared  to  fill  it,  Annette  w^ent 
in  search  of  the  absentee,  and  found  her  in  her  old 
despondent  attitude,  from  which  she  did  not  move 
when  the  door  opened.  Annette  perceived  that 
entreaty  would  be  wasted,  and  only  said,  "  We  are 
waiting,  Helen,  and  I  am  sure  Mamma  will  eat  no 
dinner  if  she  sees  your  empty  chair  all  the  time." 

Helena  would  not  have  thanked  her  for  sym- 
pathy, but  she  was  hurt  by  this  matter-of-fact 
tone,  and  rose  up  at  once  to  follow  her.  It  was  a 
very  sad  and  silent  meal — the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
was  spent  in  listening  for  Mr.  Desmond,  with  ex- 
pectation that  grew  keen  towards  every  hour  at 
which  he  might  arrive,  and  drooped  wearily  as  still 
he  came  not.  Helena  sat  in  the  drawing-room  at 
work,  finishing  embroidering  a  frock  for  Lily,  in 
coloured  wools,  which  she  had  begun  several  weeks 
before — when  Robert  Leicester  was  there.  Mrs. 
Desmond  was  equal  to  nothing  beyond  lying  on 
the  sofa ;  Annette  could  not  put  off*  her  practice 
with  the  choir,  except  at  the  peril  of  a  break-down 
on  Sunday,  and  was  absent  for  more  than  an  hour. 
Not    a    word    passed    between    Helena    and    her 
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mother,  whose  sofa  was  in  the  shade  between  the 
two  windows,  and  who  lay  as  still  as  if  she  were 
sleeping,  but  her  hand  was  pressed  upon  her  eyes, 
and  a  sigh  often  told  that  her  tranquillity  was  not 
repose.  The  breathless  sultry  heat  presaged  a  storm  ; 
instead  of  the  brilliant  sunshine  of  the  day  before,  a 
kind  of  dull  fog  hung  upon  the  moor,  and  seemed 
to  girdle  in  the  narrow  view  as  though  it  were  the 
bounds  to  a  prison  beyond  which  the  restless 
captive  could  not  escape;  there  was  a  faint  chirping 
of  birds  and  humming  of  bees  in  the  laurels,  but 
not  a  living  creature  seemed  astir,  and  it  made 
Helena  start  when  Lily  ran  in  and  broke  the  hush, 
by  exclaiming  with  an  eager  face,  as  she  sprang  to 
her  mother's  side,  "Mamma!  only  think!  the 
woodpeckers  are  come  again  !  O  Mamma,  did  I 
wake  you  ?     I  am  so  sorry  !     I  forgot  !" 

"  I  was  not  asleep,  my  dear.  Where  are  the 
woodpeckers  t  did  you  see  them  yourself  r 

"Oh,  I  was  sitting  under  the  acacias,  and  I 
thought  I  heard  one  laugh,  so  I  went  very  softly  to 
see,  and  one  was  running  up  the  elm,  just  as  it 
used  last  year.  Are  you  quite— quite  too  tired  to 
look.  Mamma  .''" 

"No,  love;"  and  Mrs.  Desmond  rose  and  went  to 
the  window.  Helena  moved  slightly  to  let  her 
pass,  with  .secret  irritation  that  any  one  could  care 
for  such  a  trifle  at  this  moment.  The  pretty  bird 
soon  appeared  for  a  moment,  his  red  hood  and 
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green  back  were  visible  before  he  flew  across  the 
lawn,  accompanied  by  another. 

"  It  was  a  great  amusement  to  me  to  watch  them 
when  I  was  ill  last  year,"  said  Mrs.  Desmond;  "I 
am  glad  they  are  come  back,  Lily." 

She  returned  to  her  sofa;  and  Lilias  presently 
perceived  that  she  looked  faint,  and  brought  her 
Eau  de  Cologne  unasked. 

"  Thank  you,  love,  it  was  just  what  I  was  wishing 
for,  only  I  was  too  idle  to  fetch  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Desmond;  and  Helena  was  vexed  that  she  had 
not  been  able  to  see  that  this  shght  service  was 
required,  nor  was  asked  to  do  it. 

"  Are  you  better  now,  dear  Mamma  V  asked 
Lilias. 

"Yes,  a  great  deal,  my  dear.  Lily,  do  you 
think  you  could  remember  that  little  hymn  you 
learned  last  Sunday  t  I  should  like  to  hear  you 
say  it." 

Lilias  paused  to  recal  it,  and  then  repeated  the 
simple  words  in  a  low  reverent  tone.  Her  mother 
lay  with  closed  eyes,  holding  the  child's  little 
dimpled  hands  in  one  of  her  own  small  thin  white 
ones.  Helena  was  touched;  she  would  willingly 
have  laid  her  head  on  Mrs.  Desmond's  shoulder 
as  Lilias  did,  but  something  kept  her  mute  and 
undemonstrative.  Annette  came  in,  holding  her 
black  silk  apron  full  of  roses  with  one  hand,  and  a 
china  bowl  in  the  other;    she  sat  down  by  Mrs, 
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Desmond  and  began  giving  an  account  of  the 
choir.  Helena  escaped,  with  a  sudden  impulse  to 
go  to  meet  Mr.  Desmond ;  but  she  had  not  reached 
the  garden-gate  before  Lilias  overtook  her.  "  Helen, 
may  I  come  .-'  are  you  going  to  meet  papa  }  Annie 
said  she  could  not  leave  Mamma  all  alone." 

"  I  want  no  one;  I  know  my  way." 

"  May  I  not  go  too  r  and  Lilias  looked  so  dis- 
appointed that  Helena  took  her  hand,  and  said, 
"  Come,  then;"  and  the  two  crossed  the  churchyard 
and  came  out  on  the  wide  hilly  common,  where 
broken  bits  of  red  sandstone,  golden  furze,  russet 
fern,  and  purple  heather,  were  glorious  to  look 
upon,  even  under  this  dull  grey  sky.  Lilias  looked 
up  several  times  in  her  sister's  face  as  they  walked, 
and  asked,  after  some  time,  shyly,  "  Helen,  did  you 
love  Grandmamma  very  much  V 

Strange  to  say,  the  question  produced  no  irrita- 
tion, and  Helena  answered,  "  Sij'e  V  aimais!  sije 
V  aimais!  Yes,  Lily,  more  than  you  can  ima- 
gine !" 

Lilias  gazed  up  with  wonder,  and  whispered, 
"  Poor  Helen  !"  and  the  compassion  of  her  voice 
and  face  brought  sudden  swift  tears  to  Helena's 
eyes,  brushed  instantly  away  ;  but  she  held  her 
little  sister's  hand  closer  as  they  climbed  the  upland, 
tossed  into  mounds  and  long  sweeping  tracts,  the 
highest  line  seeming  to  touch  the  sky,  and  traversed 
by  many  winding  paths  leading  to  outlying  ham- 
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lets,  and  scattered  houses  hidden  in  fir  woods  or 
nestled  into  corners  of  the  moor.  Behind  stood  the 
little  grey  church,  backed  by  dark  yews  and  elms  ; 
a  game  of  cricket  was  going  on  in  a  level  field  near 
the  Vicarage,  and  Lilias  asserted  that  she  could 
see  Roger,  acting  umpire.  The  evening  was  fully 
come  ;  all  the  daisies  had  closed,  and  the  labourers 
were  going  home  with  their  tools  on  their  shoulders, 
or  else  a  large  bundle  of  gorse  secured  to  a  pitch- 
fork. Here  and  there  some  one  was  cutting  turf 
or  fern,  but,  though  the  sound  of  scythe  or  mattock 
was  audible,  it  was  too  distant  to  break  the  solitude. 
Helena  and  Lilias  slowly  attained  the  highest 
point,  which  should  have  commanded  not  only  a 
view  of  the  moor  beneath,  but  also  of  the  distant 
hills,  but  so  heavy  was  the  mist  that  they  were 
quite  invisible,  and  even  the  river  and  the  water 
meadows  below  were  vague  and  indistinct.  Over 
Hoveton  the  setting  sun  hung  like  a  ball  of  veiled 
fire,  and  the  spire  of  the  church  was  just  visible. 
It  was  a  strange  depressing  sort  of  evening,  even  to 
those  who  were  well  and  in  good  spirits,  and 
Helena's  heart  sank  as  she  sat  vainly  watching 
from  the  brow  of  the  hill  for  those  who  tarried  so 
long,  little  guessing  how  they  were  waited  for.  At 
last  she  saw  the  two  dark  figures  descending  one 
slope  and  coming  up  the  next — at  last !  she  started 
up  and  hurried  to  meet  them.  The  sound  of  their 
voices  and  a  laugh  reached  her  clearly  through  the 
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motionless  air  ;  she  could  perceive  that  Robert  was 
speaking  of  some  trial  that  had  lately  taken  place  ; 
the  words,  "  The  Times  says  a  boy  has  offered  to 
tell  where  the  missing  property  is  by  clairvoyance," 
came  distinctly ;  and  Mr.  Desmond's  answer, 
"  Quite  enough  to  transport  the  boy,  I  should 
say. — Halloo,  Helen  !  we  saw  you  up  there  ;  how's 
all  at  home  T' 

Lilias  ran  forward  and  seized  on  Robert's  hand ; 
he  patted  hers,  but  his  eyes  were  on  Helena,  who 
had  now  reached  them,  and  spoke  in  brief  sentences 
to  her  father  without  greeting  of  any  sort,  or  even 
seeming  to  perceive  Robert's  presence  :  "  We  heard 
this  morning  from  Rheims  ;  Grandmamma  is  ill,  I 
must  go  directly  ;  Mamma  said  I  should  as  soon 
as  you  came  home." 

"  Of  course — as  soon  as  possible.  Very  ill,  did 
you  say  V 

"  Very." 

"  What  is  it  r 

"  Some  sort  of  fit.     I  must  go  instantly." 

"  Yes.  Poor  woman  !"  muttered  Mr.  Desmond 
to  himself ;  "  well,  bygones  arc  bygones :"  and 
there  was  a  long  retrospection,  perhaps  a  pardon, 
in  the  words.     "  How  is  Mamma,  Helen  .''" 

"  Pretty  well,  I  believe." 

"  Downstairs  .■'  has  the  heat  been  too  much  for 
her  r 

"  I  do  not  know." 
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"  Lily,  how  did  Mamma  seem  to-day  ?" 

"  Oh,  so  poorly,  Papa  ;  but  she  came  downstairs 
and  stayed  all  afternoon  in  the  drawing-room  ;  and 
Annie  was  there  when  we  came  out." 

"  Annie  there  ?  that's  right."  He  quickened  his 
step,  but  perceiving  how  weary  was  Helena's, 
usually  so  elastic,  he  offered  her  his  arm.  She 
silently  rejected  it ;  and  they  had  nearly  reached 
the  church  before  he  spoke  again. 

"  We  might  be  off  as  soon  as  the  post  comes  in 
on  Tuesday." 

"Tuesday  !"  exclaimed  Helena,  stopping  short. 

"  Cannot  do  it  before ;  I  have  been  thinking  it 
over ;  there  is  no  means  of  getting  a  visa  for  our 
passports  to-morrow,  even  if  it  were  not  too  late  to 
send  them  off  to-night  ;  we  might  start  by  the  first 
train  after  ten  on  Tuesday,  unless  I  could  manage 
to  get  them  down  by  the  railroad  on  Monday 
evening  ;  we  will  see  if  it  can  be  done." 

"  Tuesday !"  Helena  repeated,  in  a  blank  de- 
spairing tone.  Mr.  Desmond  had  not  in  the  least 
comprehended  her  impossible  hope  that  by  some 
chance  they  might  be  able  to  set  off  directly,  and 
looked  at  her  inquiringly.  Robert  spoke  for  the 
first  time.  "  Let  me  have  them  ;  Fll  take  them 
and  send  them  down  in  good  time  on  Monday." 

"  You — I  don't  see  why  you  should  lose  your 

holiday " 

"  Thank  you  !"  broke  from  Helena,  in  the  midst 
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of  her  father's  hesitation  ;  and  Robert's  offer  was 
repeated  so  warmly  that  there  was  no  need  for 
reluctance  in  accepting  it.  Mr.  Desmond  walked 
on  with  long  strides,  anxious  to  see  how  his  wife 
had  borne  the  news  ;  but  Helena's  step  grew  more 
and  more  languid,  and  her  drooping  hopeless  air 
accorded  well  with  the  faint  "  Two  more  days  to 
wait !"  which  escaped  her. 

"  There  shall  not  be  a  day  more  than  I  can  help," 
said  Robert ;  "  I  hope  you  will  get  the  passports 
by  four  o'clock  at  latest  on  Monday ;  then  by 
setting  off  at  once,  and  travelling  all  night,  you 
can  easily  be  in  time  for  the  Dover  packet — it 
starts  at  six  in  the  morning  or  thereabouts,  on 
Tuesday,  and  you  will  be  at  Rheims  by  Wednesday 
morning  ;  but  you  must  rest  to-night  and  to- 
morrow, for  it  will  not  do  to  arrive  knocked  up  ; ' 
you  may  find  some  nursing  to  do." 

"  If  I  find  her  alive  it  is  all  I  hope. — Hope  !  I 
hope  nothing  !"  said  Helena. 

"  It  is  easier  to  despair  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
a  reason  likely  to  influence  you." 

"  I  cannot  think  or  reason  or  care  for  anything 
to-night,"  answered  Helena,  wearily  ;  but  there  was 
more  life  in  her  than  before  Robert  spoke,  and  the 
fixed  times  he  had  mentioned  were  a  relief  after  all 
her  uncertainties. 

When  she  assumed  the  black  dress  which  the 
members  of  Madame  Fontenoy's  Hugonot  house- 
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hold  always  wore  on  a  Sunday,  Helena's  self- 
command  almost  gave  way ;  that  Sunday  was  a 
very  long  one  to  her,  all  the  more  that  Annette 
was  very  busy,  for  to  her  and  Roger  it  was  no  day 
of  rest,  though  the  latter  had  succeeded  in  finding 
several  teachers  for  the  Sunday  school  among  the 
daughters  of  the  bricklayers  and  carpenters  and 
small  shopkeepers,  a  degree  higher  in  rank,  though 
scarcely  in  education,  than  their  scholars.  Helena 
wanted  no  one,  but  she  nevertheless  was  not 
pleased  by  Annette's  absence,  unavoidable  as  it 
was.  She  walked  up  and  down  the  garden,  her 
thoughts  away  at  Rheims ;  and  in  church  there 
rose  up  continually  before  her  a  vision  of  the 
cathedral  and  the  Maison  Fontenoy,  and  what 
might  be  passing  there  ;  and  the  words  "  Thy  Will 
be  done," — words  over  which  more  tears  have  been 
shed  than  over  any  others  ever  spoken,  called  forth 
none  from  her,  only  a  fixed  upward  gaze  that 
asked  if  such  sorrow  could  be  in  store  for  her,  and 
why  it  should  be  inflicted.  She  had  been  brought 
up  in  a  form  of  religion  very  stern  and  unhopeful, 
and  any  contrary  teaching  which  she  had  received 
at  Nutbourne  had  as  yet  little  effect. 

Mrs.  Desmond  had  been  unable  to  go  to  church ; 
but  her  sweet  peaceful  look,  when  her  family  re- 
turned, showed  that  she  had  shared  far  more  truly 
in  the  service  than  Helena,  with  whose  fixed 
bitterness    of    expression    it   strongly  contrasted. 
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Mr.  Desmond  had  not  ventured  to  hope  that  he 
should  find  his  wife  so  calm  ;  he  knew  that  she 
would  be  resigned,  and  ready  to  follow  any  plan 
that  he  suggested  ;  and  from  the  moment  he  heard 
how  matters  stood,  he  had  been  debating  with 
himself  whether  to  let  her  go  to  Rheims  or  not, 
doubtful,  equally,  which  would  try  her  most.  He 
found  her  quite  unable  to  attempt  such  a  journey, 
and  contented  that  it  should  be  clearly  settled  she 
must  stay  at  home  ;  to  her  self-distrustful  mind 
any  indication  of  a  will  that  must  be  followed  was 
a  relief,  and  her  conversation  with  Roger  had  tran- 
quillised  and  soothed  her  very  much. 

The  passports  were  given  into  Robert's  care,  and 
he  promised  to  send  them  in  time  for  a  certain  train, 
which  Mr.  Desmond  and  Helena  were  to  meet,  so  as 
not  to  lose  any  time,  for  the  station  was  some  miles 
off;  but  they  found,  on  calculation,  that  they  could 
reach  Dover  at  the  same  time  whether  they  went  at 
four  or  six  o'clock,  as  one  was  a  slow  train,  stopping 
everywhere,  and  the  other  was  the  express,  and 
preferable  in  every  way,  since  the  delay  would  give 
them  time  to  get  any  letters  there  might  be  at 
Hoveton,  where  there  was  a  second  post,  and  letters 
arrived  there  twelve  hours  before  they  did  at  Nut- 
bourne. 

A  fly  was  ordered,  and  came  punctually  on 
Monday  afternoon  ;  sad  farewells  were  exchanged 
between  Helena  and  her  mother  and  sisters,  and 
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she  and  her  father  set  off.  This  was  the  most 
trying  time  of  all,  as  they  went  to  meet  their  fate 
as  it  were  ;  Mr.  Desmond  felt  that  he  ought  to 
warn  her  of  what  the  expected  letter  might  contain, 
and  said  a  word  or  two  ;  but  she  broke  in  abruptly 

with  "  I  know "  and  only  showed  how  dreadful 

the  suspense  was,  by  the  trembling  of  the  hands 
she  had  locked  tightly  together.  Slowly  they 
drove  up  the  steep  hill  to  the  town,  and  faster 
through  its  streets — stopped  at  the  post-office — the 
driver  got  down  and  asked,  "  Any  letters  for  Nut- 
bourne  .''  Squire  Desmond  .'"'  getting  for  answer, 
that  they  were  not  sorted  yet ;  and  several  minutes 
elapsed,  till  sight,  sound — every  sense  seemed 
numbed  in  Helena ;  she  never  moved,  but  her 
father  leant  forward  anxiously,  and  caught  up  the 
letter,  when  at  last  one — a  foreign  one — was 
brought  out.  It  was  dated  two  days  later  than 
the  one  they  received  before,  equally  short.  Mr. 
Desmond  glanced  it  through,  and  then  looked  with 
sorrowful  compassion  at  Helena.  She  understood, 
dropped  her  veil  over  her  face,  and  leant  back  into 
her  corner  of  the  carriage  without  a  question.  Mr. 
Desmond  spoke,  and  got  no  answer ;  he  hastily 
alighted  and  came  back  with  a  glass  of  water  and 
bade  her  drink  it.  She  raised  her  veil  and  obeyed  ; 
let  the  black  lace  fall  again,  and  sat  back  motion- 
less. An  order  from  Mr.  Desmond  to  drive  back 
to  Nutbourne  was  quickly  executed  ;  as  they  left 
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the  town  again  he  took  one  of  Helena's  cold  hands, 
saying,  "  My  poor  girl,  you  must  let  your  mother 
comfort  you  l'  but  cold  and  passive  it  remained  in 
his,  dropping  listlessly  as  soon  as  he  let  it  go.  Her 
stillness  alarmed  him  seriously  ;  hoping  to  rouse  her 
if  only  into  weeping,  he  asked  if  she  would  like  to 
see  the  letter.  "  No,"  was  all  her  answer,  very  low 
and  wearily  ;  she  seemed  like  one  exhausted  by 
violent  pain,  who  sinks  into  a  stupor  the  instant  its 
excitement  lessens.  Never  had  Mr.  Desmond  been 
more  thankful  than  when  he  saw  Nutbourne. 
Lilias  was  in  the  garden  and  caught  sight  of  the 
fly,  and  ran  indoors,  exclaiming,  "  They  have  come 
back  !"  never  guessing  what  that  portended  until 
she  saw  Annette's  lifted  finger,  and  her  mother's 
face  blanch  as  she  started  up  and  then  sank  back 
powerlessly.  But  before  the  hall  door  had  opened 
Mrs.  Desmond  had  rallied,  and  was  standing  there 
when  Helena  came  in.  Her  close  embrace,  and 
words  broken  by  tears,  met  no  response  ;  Helena 
put  up  her  veil,  .showing  a  face  changed  as  if  by 
long  illness,  said  "  I  should  like  to  go  to  my  room," 
and  made  a  step  as  if  to  release  herself  from  her 
mother's  hold  ;  but  before  she  reached  the  stairs  all 
was  blank  before  her  eyes — she  put  out  her  hand 
to  catch  hold  of  some  support,  and  fainted  away. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

HELENA'S    DESPAIR. 

O  long  illness  followed,  as  all  had  expected. 
If  they  would  have  left  her  quite  alone, 
Helena  would  willingly  have  stayed  in  her 
bed,  but  to  be  watched  and  waited  on  was  unbear- 
able ;  want  of  bodily  strength  was  made  up  for  by 
a  strong  will,  and  next  day  she  came  downstairs, 
looking  like  a  ghost,  but  resolute  in  declaring 
herself  perfectly  well.  She  showed  so  plainly  that 
she  disliked  notice  and  consolation,  that  they 
all  let  her  sit  as  silent  as  she  liked  ;  only  Mrs. 
Desmond's  soft  eyes  dwelt  often  and  wistfully 
upon  her,  as  if  to  entreat  her  both  to  comfort  and 
be  comforted. 

The  sad  preparations  for  mourning  were  kept  as 
much  out  of  her  sight  as  possible  ;  when  obliged 
to  answer  any  questions  regarding  it,  she  replied 
briefly,  indifferently,  and  then  sank  back  into 
silence  again.  Business  letters  came  frequently 
now  from  Rheims,  from  M.  Armand  to  Mr. 
Desmond  ;  and  it  appeared  that  Helena  was,  with 
the  exception  of  trifling  legacies  to  her  sisters,  the 
sole  heiress  of  her  grandmother's  wealth.      Mrs. 
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Desmond  was  not  named  in  the  will.  There  was 
no  disappointment  when  she  and  her  husband 
learned  this.  Madame  Fontenoy  had  made  a 
formal  renunciation  of  all  the  legal  claim  on  her 
fortune,  according  to  the  Codes  Napoleon,  the 
condition  of  her  daughter's  marriage  with  Mr. 
Desmond  ;  and  he,  haughtily  glad  to  prove  himself 
no  fortune  hunter,  had  seized  at  once  on  the 
proposal.  Mrs.  Desmond  was  not  indeed  disap- 
pointed, but  she  was  very  sorrowful  ;  she  would 
have  been  perfectly  satisfied  had  her  mother  left 
her  but  a  ring — a  picture — anything  as  a  token  of 
good-will. 

When  Helena  was  told  of  her  heiress-ship,  she 
answered,  "  I  know,"  and  turned  away  distastefully 
from  the  subject.  Her  reply  confirmed  Mrs. 
Desmond's  mistaken  belief  that  Helena  had  been 
told  why  she — Renee,  the  natural  inheritor — was 
set  aside  ;  and  more  than  ever  did  she  see  a  judge 
in  her  daughter,  and  shrink  from  her  likeness  to 
Madame  Fontenoy. 

M.  Armand  hinted  that  Madame  Fontenoy  had 
had  certain  plans  for  the  establishment  of  her 
granddaughter,  which  were  left  incomplete  by  her 
sudden  death.  She  could  never  have  contemplated 
the  possibility  of  such  an  event  taking  place  before 
Helena's  marriage,  for  though  her  will  was  duly 
made,  no  directions  were  left  as  to  where  Helena's 
home  should  be,     The  nKinagcmcnt  of  everything 
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was  left  in  M.  Armand's  hands  ;  and  he  evidently 
wished  to  gratify  Mrs.  Desmond  as  far  as  possible. 
He  took  it  for  granted  she  would  wish  to  keep  her 
daughter,  but  still  did  not  fail  to  forward  a  very 
kind  invitation  to  Helena  from  his  wife  and 
daughters,  urging  her  to  make  her  home  with 
them.  To  the  surprise  of  every  one  Helena  caught 
at  the  idea  ;  she  was  impatient  to  go  at  once. 
Mr.  Desmond  had  communicated  the  proposal  to 
her  as  a  kind  of  matter  of  form,  not  in  the  least 
expecting  such  a  result.  He  only  betrayed  that 
he  was  hurt  by  a  pause,  and  the  coldness  with 
which  he  said,  "  So  you  are  tired  of  us  already. 
Well,  do  as  you  like,  but  I  cannot  possibly  take 
you  at  present.  You  can  wait  a  few  weeks,  I 
suppose  T' 

"  As  you  please.  I  am  ready  to  decline  if  you 
choose,"  said  Helena,  feeling  she  was  misunder- 
stood, and  too  proud  to  explain.  As  Mr.  Desmond 
preserved  a  strict  silence,  she  added,  "  Am  I  to  do 

so  r 

"  It  rests  with  you." 

She  did  decline  in  hasty  waywardness,  which  she 
afterwards  regretted  with  one  of  those  silent,  most 
bitter  floods  of  tears  which  she  only  indulged  in  at 
night,  when  Annette  was  asleep.  Helena  would 
have  given  much  for  a  room  to  herself;  Annette's 
presence  was  now  only  a  burden.  The  moon 
mieht  have  told  strange  tales,  but  no  human  being 
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ever  knew  the  secret  of  those  nights,  when  Helena 
softly  left  her  bed  while  Annette  was  too  sound 
asleep  to  discover  her,  and  sat  resting  her  hot  fore- 
head against  the  window,  and  thinking  of  Rheims  ; 
or  else  lay  still  with  both  hands  pressed  upon  her 
eyes,  while  tears  streamed  silently  from  beneath 
them.  And  Annette  slept,  and  never  guessed 
what  a  dire  combat  was  waged  in  the  heart  of  her 
sister.  How  many  times  it  is  so — how  very  little 
people  know  of  what  even  those  with  whom  they 
live  are  feeling  ! 

Helena's  father  thought  her  ill-tempered  ;  it  did 
not  strike  him  that  she  was  only  miserable.  A  gulf 
seemed  to  cut  her  off  from  her  old  life,  and  another 
equally  deep  divided  her  from  her  family.  She  had 
no  place  among  them.  She  was  Miss  Desmond  in 
name,  but  in  fact  Annette  held  the  place  of  eldest 
daughter,  and  filled  it  so  well  that  there  was  nothing 
left  for  any  one  else  to  do.  Helena  stood  amongst 
them  a  foreigner  and  a  stranger,  knowing  none  of 
their  friends  any  more  than  they  did  hers,  untrained 
in  the  family  habits  and  tastes,  seeing  everything 
with  a  critic's  eye,  and  above  all,  pining  for  the  dead 
parent  who  had  filled  her  heart  and  life.  She  was 
usually  very  undemonstrative ;  they  only  saw  that 
she  held  aloof  and  was  unhappy,  but  supposed  that 
time  would  make  her  one  of  them,  and  calm  her 
regret.  Annette  was  ready  at  any  moment  to  meet 
her  half  way,  but  could  not  help  being  repelled  by 
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her  chilling  reserve ;  and  Mrs.  Desmond,  nervously 
anxious  to  make  her  happy,  was  perceptibly  ill  at 
ease  with  her.  It  was  one  of  those  cases  where  no 
blame  could  well  be  attached  to  any  one,  and  yet 
all  the  family  comfort  and  cheerfulness  was  sadly 
marred  since  the  unsmiling  face  of  Helena  had 
appeared  among  the  rest,  and  till  now  they  had 
been  a  very  fond  and  cheerful  household.  Mr. 
Desmond  was  now  continually  vexed  by  Helena's 
gloom,  and  by  seeing  his  wife's  anxious  solicitude 
for  her  thrown  away — almost  repulsed  ;  and  his 
brow  clouded  whenever  he  saw  the  mournful  look 
with  which  Mrs.  Desmond  regarded  her.  He  was 
daily  less  pleased  with  his  eldest  daughter,  but  he 
showed  it  only  by  a  short  sentence  now  and  then, 
which  stung  and  made  matters  worse. 

No  one  suspected  that  Helena  was  brooding 
over  something  besides  her  loss.  The  first  who 
saw,  and  extracted  a  confession,  was  Robert 
Leicester,  when,  nearly  six  weeks  after  his  last 
visit,  he  came  to  spend  his  Sunday  at  Nutbourne. 
Leaving  the  vicar  to  follow  when  he  had  finished 
reading  over  his  sermon,  Robert  walked  up  to  tea 
at  ''  the  Squire's"  through  the  churchyard  and 
garden,  where  he  soon  espied  a  slender  figure 
dressed  in  deep  mourning,  moving  slowly  up  and 
down  a  walk  bordered  by  a  wide  flower-bed,  where 
dahlias  and  chrysanthemums  were  displaying  their 
autumnal  beauties.     Helena  did  not  know  that  any 
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one  was  near,  or  her  step  would  have  been  less 
slow,  and  there  would  have  been  no  tears  on  her 
dark  lashes,  for  above  all  things  she  disliked  to  be 
noticed  and  questioned.  Robert  was  quite  enough 
aware  of  this  to  let  the  latch  of  the  gate  give  notice 
of  his  approach  before  he  advanced.  The  sight  of 
him  was  mingled  pleasure  and  pain,  and  little  was 
said  as  he  turned  and  walked  up  and  down  with 
her  for  some  minutes.  At  last  she  said,  "  I  have 
wanted  to  thank  you  for  all  the  trouble  you  took 
for  me.     I  am  here  still,  you  see." 

"Roger  tells  me  you  still  wish  to  return,  and 
may  yet  do  so." 

"  Ah  !  he  knows  that,  does  he  !  I  wonder  if  any- 
thing can  pass  in  any  house  in  the  parish  that  he 
knows  not  of !     Did  he  say  I  desired  to  go  V 

"  He  imagined  that  you  disliked  England  ;  but  I 
should  suppose  you  only  thought  of  a  few  weeks' 
absence,  since  of  course  your  proper  home  is  here," 

"  Yes,  my  home  is  here." 

"  But  still  you  must  naturally  wish  to  go  to 
Rheims  for  awhile  ;  there  must  be  much  that  you 
wish  to  know,  and  could  hardly  learn  by  letter." 

"  Ah,  you  see  that — you  ?  And  yet  all  here 
could  but  imagine  I  would  see  Clcmence  and 
Adrienne  '." 

•'  I  hope — no,  I  suppose  it  is  vain  to  hope  that 
you  undeceived  them .''" 

"  It  was  not  worth  the  pains,  since  they  could 
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not  divine.  After  all,  no  one  can  tell  me  what  I 
would  know — what  I  never  shall  know  all  my  life, 
though  I  would  enter  the  grave  itself  if  I  could  be 
answered  there !"  said  Helena,  pressing  her  hand 
on  her  eyes. 

"  And  that  is T 

"  And  that  is  whether  she  believed  I  had  deserted 
her,"  Helena  answered,  with  vehement  bitterness, 
as  if  she  could  not  but  say  it  out  for  once. 

"  Do  you  think  it  possible  .-'  she  who  knew  you  !" 

"  She  knew — she  trusted  ;    but  yet It   is 

true ;  but  that  letter,  that  letter,  the  last  I  ever 

wrote  to  her  !     I  think  sometimes "  she  looked 

up  with  a  frightened  glance,  and  spoke  low  ;  "  I 
think  sometimes  it  might  have  been  that  which 
caused  her  illness !" 

He  saw  how  the  morbid  fancy  preyed  on  her  ; 
saw  too,  that  reasoning  would  be  in  vain. 

"  When  did  you  send  it  .''  If  I  recollect  right, 
her  illness  must  have  begun  before  she  had  it." 

"  Oh,  to  be  certain  of  that  !  I  could  breathe 
again  ;  I  could  sleep  without  such  dreams,  if  I  were 
assured  of  it.  Oh,  how  one  can  suffer  in  dreams — 
how  sick  at  heart  one  can  wake  !  and  then  comes 
the  long  day  !" 

"  Write  and  ask  M.  Armand." 

"  It  is  impossible !  I  must  explain  ;  and  he 
might  not  know.  If  I  could  have  gone  at  once,  I 
might  have  learned  from  Marie,  our  domestic ;  but 
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his  last  letter  told  that  she  had  found  a  new  service 
in  Chalons." 

"  Tell  me  the  date  of  his  first  letter  and  yours." 

She  did  so ;  and  Robert  almost  proved  his 
point.  Helena  did  not  look  thoroughly  convinced, 
but  her  "  Thanks  !  I  thank  you  once  again  !"  was 
music  to  his  ears  ;  and  she  looked  as  if  her 
mind  were  regaining  its  spring  even  before  he 
departed. 

That  was  the  last  time  she  saw  him  for  many 
months.  He  was  too  much  engaged  to  come  down 
again  ;  but  sudden  news  of  the  illness  of  his  eldest 
sister  forced  him  to  hurry  to  Hyeres,  where  his 
family  were  spending  the  winter.  He  was  detained 
long  while  she  wavered  between  life  and  death. 
Helena  only  heard  of  him  by  chance  ;  but  Annette 
could  not  watch  for  a  letter  in  Rosamond  Leicester's 
writing  more  eagerly  than  did  Helena,  and  an 
occasional  note  from  Robert  to  Roger  was  always 
an  event  hailed  by  the  Desmond  household. 

Mrs.  Ogilvie  came  and  spent  several  weeks  at 
Nutbourne,  making  a  special  pet  of  Lilias,  and 
enlivening  them  all,  except  Helena,  who  found 
'herself  unable  to  make  friends  with  her  aunt  as  she 
had  expected  ;  perhaps  because,  as  the  rest  once 
more  grew  cheerful,  and  the  blow  that  had  struck 
them  seemed  less  felt,  she  felt  it  more  and  more. 
She  shrank  from  the  merriment  and  fun  that 
always  sprang  up  wherever  Mrs.  Ogilvie  was,  saw 
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her  aunt  did  not  like  her,  and  withdrew  herself 
more  and  more  from  the  others.  She  read  alone, 
drew  and  worked  apart,  and  showed  affection  to 
no  one  but  Lilias,  whom,  when  no  one  was  by,  she 
would  play  with  by  the  hour ;  but  some  trifle,  such 
as  seeing  the  child  on  Mrs.  Desmond's  knee,  her 
rosy  cheek  nestled  against  her  mother's,  would  often 
make  her  shrink  as  if  in  pain,  and  escape  to  take  a 
solitary  walk.  She  read  a  great  deal,  hard  deep 
reading,  chiefly  on  subjects  that  Robert  had  dis- 
cussed. But  for  that  she  could  hardly  have  got 
through  the  winter.  She  walked  out,  whatever 
the  weather  might  be :  Mrs.  Desmond  never  ven- 
tured to  oppose  more  than  a  supplicating  protest, 
and  Helena  never  heeded  it ;  for  those  solitary 
walks,  in  which  she  faced  wind  and  snow  and 
battled  with  them,  and  could  look  natural  instead  of 
keeping  up  her  forced  composure,  were  refreshment, 
were  life,  to  her.  However  spiritless  when  she 
started,  she  never  failed  ere  long  to  gain  animation 
and  vigour.  Roger  used  ■  to  meet  her  in  lonely 
places  on  the  moors,  or  on  the  extreme  verge  of 
his  own  walking  distance  in  the  leafless  woods,  and 
see  for  a  moment  her  face  full  of  energy  and  spirit,- 
so  unlike  what  it  was  in  her  home ! — and  at  such 
times  she  would  answer  his  passing  greeting  cor- 
dially ;  but  the  next  time  they  met  at  tea  there 
was  the  haughty  constraint,  the  fixed  gravity.  He 
had  not  made  a  step  in  knowing  her ! 
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The  truth  was,  that  Helena's  inner  Hfe  was  at 
war  with  her  outer  one,  and  therefore  everythini^ 
in  the  latter  jarred  upon  her.  Restlessness  and 
depression  such  as  hers  is  often  a  person's  own 
fault — not  always ;  it  is  occasionally  a  phase  of 
mental  illness,  which  must  be  passed  through  before 
recovery  ;  a  phase  perhaps  more  trying  than  acute 
suffering  and  strife.  Combat,  says  Montalembert, 
is  the  joy  of  noble  hearts  ;  but  this  is  the  beaten 
combatant  on  a  sick-bed.  It  can  only  be  met  as  a 
heavy  trial,  not  without  a  question  whether  every 
means  of  alleviation  have  been  tried.  Such  cer- 
tainly existed  for  Helena,  had  she  sought  for  them. 
She  said  her  home  had  no  place  for  her  ;  but  there 
were  many  duties  which  Annette  would  gladly 
have  shared  with  her,  and  Lilias  was  extremely 
fond  of  her ;  but  she  often  repelled  them  both,  and 
her  complete  silence  in  the  family  circle  of  itself 
checked  conversation.  Every  one,  too,  was  vexed 
by  her  cold  tone  when  appealed  to  ;  they  could  not 
guess  that  she  felt  it  useless  to  give  her  opinion,  since 
Annette's  was  always  the  one  first  sought.  Some 
day  she  might  perhaps  learn  how  many  heartaches 
she  had  caused  her  mother — the  person  from  whom 
she  kept  most  sedulously  aloof. 

Mrs.  Desmond's  faith  in  Roger  was  so  great,  that 
at  last  she  begged  him  to  talk  to  Helena — "Poor 
child  !  perhaps  it  might  make  her  happier  !"  And 
Roger,  though  he  smiled  and  shook  his  head,  had 
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something  to  say  which  was  only  waiting  for  a 
good  opportunity.  It  came  at  last,  but  not  till 
Christmas  had  come  and  gone,  and  winter  was 
brightening  into  spring.  Roger  had  been  in  no 
hurry,  and  Mrs.  Desmond  too  had  waited  long 
before  she  gave  up  the  hope  that  time  would  make 
all  things  right.  But  time  had  little  effect  upon 
Helena,  who  could  be  influenced  by  two  things 
only,  love  or  duty.  Robert  had  asserted,  that  once 
make  her  see  a  thing  was  right,  and  the  stern  con- 
scientiousness of  her  character  would  at  once  make 
her  do  it ;  and  Roger  took  it  for  granted  he  was 
correct,  for  under  Robert's  hand — there  was  no 
denying  it — this  puzzling  character  was  an  instru- 
ment that  had  given  out  sweet  music,  though  when 
others  touched  it  all  was  discord. 

So  Roger  ended  a  long  round  with  the  Squire's 
house  one  March  afternoon,  armed  with  certain 
ammunition  in  which  he  put  great  confidence — 
namely,  a  letter  from  Robert  Leicester.  As  he  had 
hoped,  he  found  Helena  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room,  at  work — that  continual  stitching,  which  all 
were  weary  of  seeing.  He  took  off  his  hat,  sat 
down,  and  appeared  to  have  settled  himself  for  the 
rest  of  the  day ;  and  Helena,  in  common  courtesy, 
could  not  run  away.  Her  old  suspicions  concern- 
ing her  cousin  had  died  away,  but  the  prejudice 
born  with  them  remained  ;  she  thought  Roger 
tedious,  and  then  all  her  family  were  apt  to  quote 
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him,  apropos  of  everything,  as  an  authority  from 
whom  there  was  no  appeal  ! 

"  Can  you  tell  me  where  your  father  is  ?"  Roger 
began.  "  I  should  like  to  have  consulted  him  as  to 
whether  we  can  remove  the  iron  railings  round  that 
old  tomb  near  the  north  door  of  the  church.  Page, 
the  churchwarden,  is  inclined  to  think  it  is  legal." 

"  Is  he  not  in  the  librar}- .'" 

"  I  ascertained  that  point  before  I  came  here. 
Your  mother  is  out  to-day  .-'" 

"  Mrs.  Hill  came  to  take  her  for  a  drive  ;"  and  a 
smile  played  involuntarily  over  Helena's  face,  which 
she  explained  by  adding,  "  so  she  went,  though  I 
heard  Price  tell  Sarah  she  was  sure  the  east  wind 
would  put  mistress  'in  jupiter'  of  a  cold." 

It  was  not  often  that  Roger  got  anything  so  like 
an  answer  from  her.  He  laughed  more  heartily  at 
Mrs.  Price's  version  of  "  in  jeopardy"  than  Helena 
had  believed  him  capable  of 

"  Lest  I  should  be  '  in  jupiter'  of  forgetting  this, 
I  may  as  well  produce  it  immediately,"  said  he, 
taking  the  letter  out  of  his  pocket. 

She  recognised  the  handwriting  at  once,  and 
made  a  movement  to  take  it. 

"  I  intended  to  give  it  to  you  first,"  said  Roger, 
"for  I  believe  it  is  more  interesting  to  you  than  to 
any  one  else." 

"  What  do  you  mean  .••" 

Roger's  slow  smile  meant  no  malice ;    he  only 

N 
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thought  that  Helena  must  have  read  the  feehngs  so 
visible  to  himself. 

She,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  nothing  but  what 
she  deemed  utter  impertinence.  She  dropped  the 
letter  with  flashing  eyes.  "  You  have  no  right  to 
say  so !"  and  all  her  old  suspicions  rushed  back  in 
full  force.  "  If  it  was  an  experiment,  you  had  no 
right  to  make  it !  Why  do  you  always  observe  me 
when  Mr.  Leicester  is  named .-'" 

Her  indignation  was  as  much  wasted  as  if  she 
had  flung  a  lapful  of  gravel  at  a  mountain.  Quite 
unmoved,  Roger  answered,  with  the  same  smile, 
"  Helena,  why  are  you  and  I  always  on  the  verge 
of  a  quarrel .''" 

"  If  it  be  so,  you  should  know  the  reason  as  well 

. 
"  I  might  say  it  was  the  same  with  all  of  us." 
"  Of  lis — of  2is — always  *  us'  and  '  you !' — a  '  great 
gulf  fixed !'  "  she  answered. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  the  impetuous  nature 
had  overcome  the  reserve  before  him;  and  very 
kindly  he  answered,  "  I  believe  I  do  know  the 
reason  ;  it  is  that  you  are  unhappy." 

"  If  I  am,  it  concerns  no  one  but  myself,"  she 
answered  hastily. 

"  Not  exactly  true,  since  you  are  one  of  a 
family." 

"A  stranger  within  their  gates,  you  mean!  If 
you  would  say  they  were  happier  before  I  came, 
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it  may  be — then  recommend  them  to  let  me  go 
away." 

"  Be  reasonable,  Helena.  Nature  and  duty  have 
set  you  here,  made  you  daughter  and  sister;  you 
cannot  at  your  pleasure  fly  off  and  consider  your- 
self neither." 

"  Of  what  do  they  complain  ?" 

"  I  am  not  an  ambassador  laden  with  the  re- 
proaches of  your  family." 

"  Then  why  do  you  speak  of  this  subject  ?" 

"  One  reason  is  that  I  should  like  to  be  better 
friends  with  you." 

^^YoiL  would!"  said  Helena;  and  she  paused, 
considering.  She  resumed,  "  Can  you  honestly 
say  that  Mamma  did  not  beg  you  to  talk  to  me .?" 

"  She  did,"  replied  Roger;  and,  as  he  expected, 
Helena's  cheek  flushed,  and  her  lip  curved. 

She  replied  very  quietly,  however,  "  I  do  not 
admit  that  you  have  any  right  to  do  so." 

"  Well,  then,  my  dear  cousin,  I  will  claim  none. 
Let  me  say,  however,  for  once  however,  right  or  no 
right,  that  I  cannot  understand  why  you  have  never 
been  able  to  find  a  friend  here;  neither  Annette 
nor  your  mother " 

"Annette  has  too  much  to  do,  and — don't  speak 
of  Mamma !" 

Roger  let  the  silence  that  followed  this  continue, 
while  he  reflected.  He  tried  honestly  to  make 
allowances  for    Helena,  but  from   his   own    plain 

N  3 
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common-sense  point  of  view  he  could  not  see  that 
she  deserved  any.  As  far  as  he  saw,  he  was  right  ; 
all  was  so  clear  and  straight  as  far  as  his  view 
extended.  The  passionate  world  of  strife  in  which 
Helena  lived  was  simply  unknown  to  him ;  his 
simple  honest  good-humoured  mind  could  not 
have  comprehended  it.  At  the  most  he  could 
only  have  conceived  that  she  made  miseries  for 
herself 

She  broke  the  silence  by  saying  with  some  scorn, 
"  I  suppose  it  is  the  fault  of  that  fly  that  he  is  not 
with  his  kindred  in  free  air!  You  know  it  is  only 
a  transparent  bit  of  glass  that  stands  between 
them ;  glass  that  you  do  not  see,  yet  he  feels  it 
there,  I  imagine.  And  so  you  believe  it  to  be  my 
own  fault  a  iiioi,  that  I  am  unhappy }  So  judges 
the  world  too,  Monsieur  le  Cure  ;  all  may  have 
the  headache,  but  it  is  mortal  sin  if  we  have  the 
heartache !" 

"  That  sounds  very  fine,  Helena.  I  do  believe, 
however,  that  it  is  your  fault :  all  are  restless  who 
are  conscious  of  unfulfilled  duties." 

She  had  no  opportunity  of  answering,  for  the 
housemaid  looked  in  with,  "  If  you  please.  Ma'am, 
can  you  tell  me  where  Miss  Annette  is }  The 
book-hawker  is  here." 

"  Oh,  tell  him  to  go  down  to  the  school ;  I'll 
come;  I  have  given  notice  he  will  be  there  to-day," 
said  Roger. — "■  Helena " 
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She  was  not  there.  She  had  opened  the  window 
and  escaped,  and  now  stood  in  the  furthest  part  of 
the  garden,  concealed  by  the  evergreens — mastered 
by  one  of  those  paroxysms  of  vehement  mental 
pain  which  seem  so  unaccountable  and  irrational  to 
those  whom  years  have  taught  to  conquer  their 
emotions,  or  to  feel  less  keenly.  She  walked  up 
and  down  in  a  tumult  of  feeling.  "  Happier  before 
I  came— the  fault  all  mine — ccst  bien — it  is  kind  to 
decide  it  thus.  And  this  is  life  !  this  !  Life  .... 
I  suppose  that  since  I  did  not  die  when  I  used  to 
feel  so  ill  in  the  winter,  that  it  is  not  to  be.  I  have 
heard  M.  Montolieu  and  M.  Armand  discuss  whether 
it  is  lawful  to  end  one's  life  or  not.  Oh,  I  cannot 
live  !"  she  muttered,  shaking  like  a  poplar  leaf,  and 
clasping  her  hands. 

How  little  had  the  sceptic  imagined  that  his 
words  would  be  an  influence  in  tlie  fate  of  a  young 
girl,  who  had  to  fight  out  a  battle  hand  to  hand 
with  despair!  They  weighed  heavily;  the  thought 
was  less  new  to  the  French  Helena  than  to  an 
English  person ;  she  stood  and  pondered.  Sud- 
denly against  them  there  was  cast  into  the  balance 
another  thought  :  "  If  this  life  is  so  intolerable, 
what  may  another  be  where  there  is  no  end .''" 
And  over  the  chancel  window,  through  the  leafless 
treesj  her  eye  caught  the  little  stone  cross  on  the 
roof  of  the  church.  A  perception  of  what  peril  her 
ungoverned  thoughts  had  borne  her  into,  sent  a 
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revulsion  of  feeling  through  her ;  she  stood  trem- 
bling, in  consternation ;  the  danger  was  plain 
before  her  eyes.  Never  in  her  after  life  did  Helena 
pass  that  spot  willingly  ;  never  without  a  shudder. 
The  battle  was  over ;  it  left  her  exhausted.  She 
would  hardly  have  had  the  physical  courage  to 
execute  so  desperate  a  purpose,  but  at  least  she 
had  contemplated  it ;  and  surely  it  would  be 
counted  against  him  whose  sceptical  arguments 
had  weighed  on  the  side  of  evil. 

Robert's  letter  still  lay  on  the  table  when  she 
returned  to  the  house,  chilled  and  weary ;  she 
slowly  opened  and  read  it,  without  energy  enough 
remaining  to  care  much  for  its  contents,  until  she 
came  to  the  last  lines.  They  ran  : — "Alice  is 
something  like  herself  again,  and  I  shall  be  in  town 
in  a  week.  If  I  can  make  time,  I  shall  look  you 
all  up  soon." 

Coming  back  !  what  a  moment  for  good  news  to 
be  granted  !  It  was  the  best  news  she  could  have 
had,  for  Robert  was  her  chief  friend — the  only  one 
who  had  understood  and  liked  her  thoroughly  since 
she  came  to  England.  Liked  her  better  too  than 
Annette  ! 

Helena  was  not  in  the  least  jealous  of  her  sister's 
popularity,  but  she  craved  affection  enough  to 
make  her  very  grateful  to  Robert  for  preferring  her 
though  he  knew  Annette. 

Never  before  had  Helena  felt  so  like  a  humbled 
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and  penitent  child  as  when  she  ran  upstairs  to  her 
own  room  with  the  letter,  that  no  one  might  see  she 
was  crying. 

Perhaps  Helena's  was  a  nature  that  required 
sunshine ;  at  all  events,  from  the  day  that  a  hope 
of  something  pleasant — of  seeing  Robert  again, 
dawned  for  her  in  the  future,  she  was  a  different 
creature.  Gradually  Annette  found  in  her  some- 
thing of  a  companion,  and  Mr.  Desmond  obtained 
a  more  satisfactory  eldest  daughter  than  he  had 
ever  expected.  Annette  wanted  consolation  that 
spring.  Mrs.  Desmond,  after  being  tolerably  well 
in  the  winter,  caught  cold  from  the  March  winds, 
and  was  seriously  ill ;  and  Helena's  opinion  of  her 
sister's  philosophy,  where  Mrs.  Desmond  was  con- 
cerned, was  considerably  shaken  by  finding  Annette 
once  or  twice  in  tears  after  having  seemed  very 
cheerful  all  day. 

Lilias  began  to  look  on  Helena's  time  and 
attention  as  her  own  property,  and  was  very  proud 
of  being  petted  by  her  ;  but  Helena  had  strewn  her 
own  path  with  difficulties  ;  she  had  made  herself 
feared,  and  it  was  long  before  any  one  readily  came 
to  her  for  sympathy.  Employment,  however,  she 
soon  found;  Lilys  drawing  lessons  were  turned 
over  to  her,  and  arithmetic  was  soon  added,  when 
it  was  found  how  thoroughly  she  had  learnt  it. 
She  was  much  more  able  to  teach  it  again  than 
Mr.  Desmond  himself,  and  it  was  a  lesson  which 
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she  volunteered  to  give  at  the  school,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  everybody.  Roger  could  not 
suppose  that  his  lecture  had  had  this  wonderful 
effect,  and  marvelled  in  silence;  and  Mrs.  Desmond 
secretly  attributed  the  change  to  his  excellent 
advice,  and  was  very  grateful  to  him. 

The  truth  was,  that  Helena's  mind  was  re- 
covering its  healthy  tone;  she  could  bear  down- 
right truth  even  when  spoken  by  Roger,  and  had 
honestly  weighed  what  he  had  said.  But  a  deeper 
cause  for  the  alteration  was  the  abiding  sense  of 
gratitude  that  awoke,  when,  instead  of  some  heavy 
chastisement,  she  only  met  with  mercy.  Till  then 
Helena  had  recognised  the  discipline  of  fear,  but 
not  that  of  love,  in  the  dealings  of  Providence;  she 
had  been  like  a  slave  who  dared  not  rebel;  now 
she  had  in  some  measure  learnt  what  a  grateful 
child  would  feel. 

But  still  there  was  the  old  barrier  between  her 
and  Mrs.  Desmond.  A  wall  of  ice  could  not  have 
kept  them  more  apart ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  it  never 
could  be  broken  down,  for  between  them  stood 
always  the  memory  of  Madame  Fontenoy. 
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CHAPTER   X. 


IN    THE   WRONG   PLACE. 


ELENA  was  Madame  P'ontenoy  over  again 
in  many  things  ;  but  there  were  traits  in 
her  character  which  were  derived  from 
Mr.  Desmond.  The  same  irony  would  peep  out  in 
her  sayings  that  characterised  his,  and  tlie  same 
inabihty  to  convert  strangers  readily  into  friends 
appeared  in  her  slowness  to  accustom  herself  to 
Nutbourne  and  its  inhabitants,  which  in  him 
showed  itself  in  a  hasty  retirement  into  his  library, 
if  the  sound  of  wheels  threatened  that  rare  event 
at  Nutbourne — a  morning  visit  ;  and  if  Mrs. 
Desmond  felt  herself  obliged  to  summon  him 
thence  to  encounter  them,  she  did  it  with  a  guilty 
feeling,  knowing  well  the  groan  with  which  her 
message  would  be  received.  Mr.  Desmond  was 
not  in  his  right  sphere  at  Nutbourne  ;  the  country 
gentlemen,  the  doctor,  the  attorney  of  the  neigh- 
bouring town,  were  an  infliction  on  him  when  he 
met  them  ;  and  they  liked  the  grave,  eccentric, 
satirical  barrister  as  little  as  he  liked  them.  He 
was  fitted  for  town  life  ;  the  country  and  the  petty 
village  affairs  contained  no  interests  for  him  ;    and 
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Helena  soon  discovered  that  Roger's  entrance,  and 
the  consequent  parochial  discussion,  seldom  failed 
to  put  Mr.  Desmond  to  flight,  or  caused  him  to 
plunge  into  his  newspaper.  To  a  great  degree  she 
sympathised  with  him  ;  but  her  esteem  was 
gradually  conquered  by  Roger  ;  and  the  unfailing 
certainty  that  where  there  was  want  or  sickness, 
Roger  would  know  all  about  it,  and  devise  means 
of  relief  if  any  existed,  struck  her  forcibly  before 
the  winter  was  over.  She  liked  Roger  much 
better  in  the  pulpit  than  in  a  drawing-room  ;  his 
homely  forcible  sermons,  exactly  adapted  for  his 
unlearned  congregation,  never  failed  to  rivet  her 
attention,  though  she  comprehended  why  they 
often  absolutely  offended  the  highly  cultivated 
taste  and  argumentative  mind  of  her  father.  Roger 
spoke  plainly  in  the  plainest  words  ;  he  was  no 
model  of  eloquence  or  style,  but  his  parishioners 
could  not  fail  to  feel  he  was  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
and  had  something  to  say  which  was  worth  hearing. 
They  were  chiefly  men  who  had  stunted  their  wits 
by  hard  work  ;  or  women  who  had  long  forgotten 
any  learning  they  had  picked  up  at  school  in  their 
younger  days — they  would  not  have  understood 
fine  language.  Roger  had  little  dissent,  but  a 
huge  amount  of  ignorance,  to  deal  with  at  Nut- 
bourne  ;  and  a  singular  tincture  of  Romanism, 
handed  down,  doubtless,  from  days  before  the 
Reformation,   and    never    eradicated    from    these 
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slow  tenacious  Saxon  minds,  though  the  name  of 
Romanism  was  abhorrent  to  them  ;  and  a  candidate 
of  that  persuasion,  seeking  a  vote  on  one  occasion, 
was  answered  by  Foxe's  "  Book  of  Martyrs"  being 
produced.  The  only  critical  listener  whom  Roger 
had  was  his  squire,  who  would  move  and  wince 
perceptibly  when  a  sentence  more  true  than  polished 
was  uttered  by  the  vicar  ;  but  if  Roger  had  tried 
for  a  hundred  years,  he  Avould  never  have  satisfied 
that  fastidious  taste — and  he  knew  it,  and  smiled 
good-humouredly  at  the  knowledge. 

He  and  Mr,  Desmond  were  thoroughly  good 
friends,  indulging  in  quiet  smiles  at  each  other's 
expense,  but  esteeming  one  another  highly,  and 
well  satisfied  with  their  relative  positions  ;  yet,  if 
the  truth  were  told,  Mr.  Desmond  did  not  in  his 
heart  entirely  like  Roger.  There  arc  some  people 
who  will  fully  allow  another's  good  qualities,  yet 
find  it  an  effort  to  tolerate  him  if  he  offends  their 
taste  :  it  was  so  with  Mr.  Desmond.  Solid  worth 
commanded  his  respect ;  but  if  it  were  homely  and 
unpolished  he  shrank  from  it — was  annoyed  and 
pained — he  could  not  help  it.  But  it  so  displeased 
Helena's  sense  of  justice  when  she  perceived  this, 
that  it  caused  a  revulsion  of  feeling  in  her,  and 
opened  her  eyes  to  Roger's  merits,  though  she  saw 
that  he  did  not  like  her.  She  was  angr)'  and 
scornful  now  with  her  own  foil)',  at  ever  having 
dreamed  she  was  destined  to  marry  him  ;   as  she 
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grew  accustomed  to  English  habits  and  tone  of 
thought,  she  saw  how  absurd  her  conjecture  had 
been  :  but  it  was  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  French 
manners  ;  she  knew  of  several  instances  where  the 
fortunes  of  a  poor  member  of  a  family  had  been 
redeemed  by  procuring  for  him  the  hand  of  a 
wealthy  cousin.  Ashamed,  however,  of  her  mistake, 
she  carefully  turned  her  thoughts  from  the  subject ; 
and  if  the  name  of  Robert  Leicester  made  her 
start  and  colour,  never  asked  herself  the  reason,  and 
little  guessed  that  her  father  was  rather  surprised 
that  no  more  had  come  of  Robert's  admiration  for 
her. 

Mr.  Desmond  and  Helena  had  gradually  found 
out  some  sympathies  in  common.  Already,  if  he 
wanted  a  book  found,  Helena  was  the  one  to  whom 
he  turned  ;  the  clear-headed  Annette  herself  was 
much  less  ready  in  discovering  it  than  Helena  ;  and 
he  would  sometimes  point  out  passages  to  her,  and 
elicit  her  opinion  on  them,  although  he  by  no 
means  realised  how  good  for  her  it  was  to  connect 
her  in  any  way  with  her  family,  and  prevent  her 
from  thinking  "  Always  Annette  !"  It  ivas  hard 
upon  her  to  become  of  no  importance  or  value, 
after  having  been  the  sole  treasure  and  care  of 
Madame  Fontenoy.  Still,  where  highly  principled 
people  are  concerned,  even  untoward  circumstances 
often  work  for  the  best  in  the  end  ;  and  Helena 
gradually  found  her  place  in  her  family,  though 
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Annette  could  not  infect  her  with  any  love  of 
teaching  or  visiting  cottages  ;  and  she  still  looked 
very  foreign,  and  unlike  her  sisters  in  her  soignee 
toilette,  as  dissimilar  to  Annette's  as  ever. 

Annette  had  not  yet  awakened  to  any  sense  of 
the  importance  of  dress  ;  she  did  not  care  in  the 
least  whether  her  bonnet  were  straight  or  crooked  ; 
her  scarf  might  be  blue  and  her  ribbons  green  for 
anything  that  she  cared,  which  only  proved  that 
hitherto  she  had  found  no  one  whose  eye  she  par- 
ticularly wished  to  please;  for  if  a  girl  after  sixteen 
is  indifferent  to  her  toilette,  it  is  usually  because 
there  is  no  one  for  whom  she  wishes  to  look  her 
best.  Annette  was  a  very  busy  person,  and  cared 
nothing  at  ail  about  her  personal  appearance  :  if 
she  thought  about  it  at  all,  it  was  to  feel  she  was 
plain — and,  compared  with  Lilias,  it  was  true ;  but 
no  one  could  help  regarding  her  sensible  pleasant 
face  with  satisfaction.  She  would  say,  "  Mamma, 
it  is  of  no  use  ;  I  never  shall  be  worth  looking  at," 
and  escape  merrily  from  under  Mrs.  Desmond's 
hands,  when  her  mother  attempted  to  put  a  bow  or 
a  collar  straight ;  and  Mrs.  Desmond's  extreme 
fear  of  being  troublesome  in  any  way,  kept  her 
from  making  the  representations  which  her  own 
delicate  taste  would  have  suggested. 

Mr.  Desmond  had  no  such  scruples,  and  a  re- 
mark from  him  would  make  Annette  laugh  and 
amend  for  the  moment;  but  she  never  considered 
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the  matter  as  one  of  importance,  till  Helena 
obliged  her  to  see  that  carelessness  in  dress  really 
made  Mrs.  Desmond  uncomfortable.  Helena 
certainly  was  of  use  to  Annette,  and  learned  much 
from  her;  but  like  Queen  Charlotte's  eldest 
daughter,  whom  Miss  Burney  describes,  Helena 
was  never  intended  to  be  in  a  subordinate  position, 
and  would  have  been  happier  had  she  always  lived 
at  home  as  Miss  Desmond.  No  good  comes  from 
anything  against  nature  ;  as  Mr.  Desmond  once 
said,  she  was  his  child  and  not  Madame  Fonte- 
noy's  ;  and  it  was  the  fault  of  her  parents,  which 
now  was  visited  on  Helena,  when  she  felt  herself 
superfluous  at  Nutbourne. 

Her  life  at  Rheims  had  been  quiet,  but  it  was 
vivacious  compared  with  this  which  she  now  led. 
A  visitor  did  not  appear  once  in  a  month;  the 
sound  of  carriage  wheels  caused  quite  a  sensation. 
It  would  have  been  rather  less  dull  in  the  summer; 
she  saw  Nutbourne  in  its  winter  condition,  when 
the  roads  were  at  their  worst,  and  nobody  was 
inclined  to  drive  over  them  who  could  help  it. 
The  visitor  who  came  most  regularly  was  the 
book-hawker  who  supplied  the  villagers  with 
wholesome  literature — and  the  young  generation 
in  Nutbourne  appeared  likely  to  have  some  taste  for 
reading.  Roger  could  not  understand  why  Helena 
took  such  a  lively  interest  in  this  man — why  she 
delighted    in    supplying    the    parish    library    with 
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books  from  his  store.  He  never  would  have 
guessed  that  the  reason  was,  the  book-hawker 
reminded  her  of  the  colporteurs,  who  came  to 
Rheims  with  Bibles  and  tracts — missionaries  from 
Geneva,  who  acted  as  Scripture  readers  in  any 
house  where  they  could  get  a  hearing ;  and  were 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  few  Protestants  in 
France,  who  retained  anything  of  the  old  earnest 
and  vigorous  Hugonot  faith.  Madame  Fontenoy 
was  a  fortress  to  them;  her  wealth  was  always 
ready  to  aid  in  hiring  rooms,  paying  a  minister, 
buying  books ;  or,  in  short,  in  supporting  in  every 
way  the  little  congregations  which  these  humble 
indefatigable  missionaries  founded — sometimes  in 
lonely  villages,  whose  very  names  were  never  heard 
beyond  the  district  immediately  around  them; 
sometimes  in  great  towns,  such  as  Marseilles,  or 
the  still  less  hopeful  Lyons,  where  there  was  indeed 
already  a  body  of  Protestants,  but  one  whose  faith 
had  waxed  very  cold. 

Seated  by  her  grandmother's  knee,  Helena 
listened,  with  interest  equal  to  Madame  Fontc- 
noy's,  to  the  reports  of  the  colporteur  when  he 
found  his  way  to  Rheims ;  his  trials,  faith,  patience, 
and  frequent  success,  were  to  her  as  delightful  and 
interesting  as  the  old  Hugonot  stories  which  she 
treasured  up  in  her  heart;  a  little  memoir  of  a 
Genevese  pastor,  bought  from  one  of  the  colporteurs, 
was  prized   by  her  equally  with  her  biography  of 
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the  gallant  Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  thdX  preux  chevalier 
of  the  Hugonots,  from  whose  family  Madame 
Fontenoy,  with  secret  haughty  pride,  believed 
herself  to  be  descended.  Helena  had  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  her  ancestry;  the  Penarvans  of  Brittany, 
with  whom  she  might  also  have  claimed  kindred, 
and  had  it  readily  acknowledged  by  the  family, 
who  still  lived  there  on  their  estate,  were  nothing 
to  her  compared  with  Agrippa  d'Aubigne.  In- 
deed, Helena  had  none  of  the  pride  which  leads 
people  to  rejoice  in  noble  relations.  Madame 
Fontenoy  had  been  born  and  brought  up  in  the 
middle  ranks,  and  disdained  those  above  her  much 
more  than  those  below.  She  was  proud  of  her 
Hugonot  descent,  and  held  aloof  in  a  quiet  lofty 
way  from  most  of  her  Roman  Catholic  neighbours; 
but  she  was  a  Bourgoise,  and  took  her  stand  calmly 
and  independently  as  such — and  Helena  had  im- 
bibed the  same  feeling. 

Here  again  she  and  her  mother  had  little  sym- 
pathy. Madame  Fontenoy 's  early  life  had  passed 
amid  the  Revolution,  she  had  caught  much  of  the 
spirit  of  those  days,  and  had  next  to  no  respect  for 
titles  and  dignities.  Mrs.  Desmond,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  the  strongest  possible  repugnance  to- 
wards all  connected  with  those  days,  of  which  she 
had  heard  the  dreadful  tales,  yet  fresh,  and  recalled 
still  with  shivering  horror  stories  of  massacres  and 
noyades,  that  had  chilled  her  blood  in  childhood ; 
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and  one  of  her  dearest  recollections  was  a  day's 
visit  from  a  little  Breton  cousin,  who  came  to  the 
Maison  Fontenoy  with  her  family,  in  a  journey 
which  they  were  making.  How  deeply  that  one 
happy  da}%  in  which  the  children  had  made  so 
many  schemes  of  meeting  again,  was  impressed  on 
Mrs.  Desmond's  mind,  was  shown  by  her  giving 
her  own  Lilias,  as  a  second  name,  that  of  the  little 
cousin,  whom  she  had  never  seen  since,  but  who 
remained  enshrined  in  her  memory  as  a  vision  of 
grace  and  mirth. 

Perhaps  the  most  severe  blow  Annette  could 
have  dealt  to  Helena,  was  given  when  she  dis- 
played utter  ignorance  of  Agrippa  d'Aubignc.  It 
was  caused  by  Lilias,  who  asked  Helena  what  her 
favourite  name  was ;  Lilias  was  a  great  name 
fancier,  and  very  proud  of  her  own  singular  ones. 
Helena  gave  "Marguerite"  as  her  favourite  feminine 
name,  and  "Agrippa"  as  her  best  beloved  masculine 
one,  which  elicited,  not  unnaturally,  a  cry  of  surprise 
from  Lilias. 

"One  likes  names  from  association,"  said  her 
sister. 

''Association  !  I  have  heard  of  Cornelius  Agrippa 
in  some  ballad,"  said  Annette.  *'  He  was  a  con- 
juror, was  he  not.  Papa  Y' 

Mr.  Desmond  was  observing  Helena,  and  did  not 
answer. 

She  said,  "He  has  been  very  much  maligned; 
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he  was  only  a  man  very  superior  to  his  time:  and 
liis  ingenious  plans  were  explained  by  the  people 
as  witchcraft — that  is  all."  She  seemed  as  much 
at  home  in  his  history,  as  if  she  had  read  it  not  an 
hour  ago. 

"  But  at  all  events  Cornelius  is  prettier  than 
Agrippa." 

"Of  course  I  was  thinking  not  of  him,  but  of 
Agrippa  d'Aubigne." 

"  Who  was  he  .?" 

Helena  turned  on  her  with  speechless  amaze- 
ment. She  really  could  not  understand  that  any 
one  could  exist  who  had  never  heard  of  him. 

"  I  don't  know,"  Annette  repeated,  laughing. 

"  Can  you  be  in  earnest .''" 

"Yes,  indeed  I  am." 

"Well,"  said  Helena,  in  indignation  beyond  ex- 
pression, "it  is  fortunate  that  he  did  not  act  for  the 
praise  of  men,  since  one  of  his  own  descendants 
never  heard  of  him  !" 

"  Hey-day  !  I  never  heard  of  this  famous  ances- 
tor before,"  said  Mr.  Desmond.  "  I  begin  to  feel 
quite  noble  myself.  Come,  tell  us  all  about  him, 
Helen." 

Helena  was  too  really  indignant  to  notice  his 
raillery.  "He  was  the  noblest,  the  best,  the  most 
gallant  man  in  all  France !"  she  cried ;  "  the  truest 
to  his  king  and  his  God:  there  was  hardly  a 
brilliant  skirmish,  or  a  stricken  field,  or  a  captured 
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town,  in  all  the  reign  of  Henri  Ouatre,  but  he  was 
first.  Ask  Rochelle  who  he  was :  Rochelle,  twice 
saved  by  him  !  Ask  all  the  Hugonots,  who,  when 
Henri  Ouatre  had  driven  him  away  by  falsehood 
and  ingratitude,  came  to  him,  and  said,  '  Where  is 
Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  the  servant  of  God,  who 
saved  our  province  !'  " 

"Both  Rochelle  and  the  Hugonots  are  a  good 
way  off,"  said  Mr.  Desmond. 

"  But  are  we  really  descended  from  him  .''"  asked 
Annette. 

"■  From  one  of  his  family.  My  great  grand- 
father's name  was  Agrippa  d'Aubigne  Virieu." 

"  Then  I  suppose  my  great  grandfather's  was  the 
same,"  laughed  Annette. 

"  Helena  does  not  think  you  worthy  of  any  an- 
cestors, Annie,"  said  her  father. 

"  No,  I  don't,"  Helena  replied  concisely. 

"  There  is  a  ring  at  the  hall  door,"  said  Lilias. 

"  Roger,"  said  Annette. 

Helena  sighed  impatiently  ;  and  Mr.  Desmond 
leant  back  in  his  armchair,  and  read  his  book. 

Roger  entered,  and  shook  hands.  He  had 
brought  a  catalogue  of  second-hand  books,  which 
he  showed  to  Mr.  Desmond,  saying,  "  Some  man 
sent  me  this  to-day  ;  it's  more  in  your  line  than 
mine ;  but  there's  a  book  on  the  Parables  that  I 
should  like  to  have.     Do  you  know  it  T 

"  This  ?"  said  Mr.  Desmond,  looking  through  the 

o  2 
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catalogue  with  enjoyment.  "Ah!  here's  an  Aldirie 
Ovid — a  bargain !  Hem,  no,  it  can't  be  done ;" 
and  he  put  his  hand  resolutely  over  his  pocket. 
"  You'd  better  buy  that." 

"  Thank  you  ;  it  would  not  be  of  much  use  to 
me,  I'm  afraid.  But  this  other — it  seems  cheap. 
Antique  calf ;  what  does  that  mean  .?" 

"  A  cow,  probably.  Oh  !  bound  like  that  copy 
of  Luther's  Conversations  which  I  showed  you  the 
other  day  ;  I  should  think  it  was  a  standard  work." 

He  became  immeresd  in  the  catalogue ;  and 
Mrs.  Desmond  said,  "  VVe  were  hoping  you  would 
come  in,  Roger  ;  do  you  know  that  old  Solomon 
Vermany  is  very  ill .?" 

"  I  have  just  been  there.  I  don't  think  he'll  die  ; 
but  he  wants  good  living.  He  is  worn  out  with 
work,  poor  old  man  !  and  now  that  there's  no  more 
to  be  got  out  of  him,  the  farmer  wont  give  him  so 
much  as  a  jug  of  gruel.  Said  they  must  come  to 
me  or  Mr.  Desmond." 

"  Poor  people  !  they  shall  have  anything  they 
want.  And  Roger,  there  is  an  old  waistcoat  of 
Mr.  Desmond's  to  give  away,  if  you  know  anybody 
who  wants  one." 

Helena  was  inclined  to  laugh;  but  nobody  else 
saw  anything  amusing  in  the  idea  of  Roger's 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  wardrobes  of  his 
parishioners. 

"  There's  Jem  Sylvester,"  said  he,  considering ; 
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"  but  I  gave  him  a  pair  of  old  boots  the  other  day. 
Suppose  you  let  Edmund  Wells  have  it  ;  he  has 
been  out  of  work  lately  ;  and  I  know  they're  very 
badly  off." 

"  They  are  always  in  trouble — always  ill  in  that 
house,"  said  Annette. 

"  And  always  will  be,  so  long  as  they  live  in  that 
hole.  I  have  talked  to  them  I  don't  know  how 
often  about  it,  but  it's  of  no  use.  Annette,  I  shall 
not  be  going  "that  way  for  a  day  or  two  ;  perhaps 
you  can  take  it." 

"  Mrs.  King  was  here  this  morning,  begging." 

At  this  point  Mr.  Desmond  quietly  rose  from  his 
chair,  exchanged  a  comical  and  guilty  glance  with 
Helena,  and  disappeared  into  the  library. 

Helena  presently  followed  him  ;  he  looked  up 
from  his  writing,  and  said,  "  Had  enough  of  it, 
Helen  .?" 

"  I  stayed  to  hear  Roger  tell  Mamma  about  a 
boy  who  was — '  bird  tending,'  I  think  he  called  it  : 
Roger  heard  another  say  to  him,  '  What  bees't 
shouting  so  for }  I  lets  the  birds  have  a  good  meal 
in  the  morning  and  the  evening,  and  then  they  lets 
the  corn  alone  for  the  rest  of  the  day  1'  But  now 
they  are  discussing  who  could  have  spoiled  the 
holly  tree  at  the  school ;  and  I  have  heard  all  about 
it  before." 

She  took  out  a  volume  of  Sully's  Memoirs  from 
the  bookcase  near  her,  sat  down  in  the  window- 
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seat,  and  became  as  much  abstracted  from  every- 
thing but  her  occupation,  as  was  her  father ;  and 
never  looked  up  till  the  daylight  waned,  and 
outside  the  window  there  was  visible  only  such  a 
grey  sky,  and  mournfully  waving  leafless  trees, 
with  a  wind  that  sighed  and  wailed  round  the 
house,  that  both  Helena  and  Mr.  Desmond  were 
glad  to  leave  the  library  and  return  to  the  cheerful 
lighted  drawing-room,  where  Mrs.  Desmond  was 
sitting  near  the  wood  fire,  with  Lilias  at  her  feet, 
enticing  a  kitten  to  be  frisky  ;  and  Annette  was 
knitting  a  pair  of  muffatees  for  her  father,  and 
enumerating  the  reasons  which  made  a  walk  to 
the  neighbouring  town  imperative  the  very  first 
fine  day. 

Strange  to  say,  Mr.  Desmond  never  tormented 
Helena  about  her  ancestor,  Agrippa  dAubigne. 
It  was  a  very  unaccountable  piece  of  self-denial  on 
his  part.  Perhaps  the  reason  was,  that  real  un- 
aft"ected  enthusiasm  won  a  certain  respect  from  him. 
He  did  not  often  meet  with  it  genuine.  Helena 
was  very  much  pleased  by  his  pointing  out  to  her, 
some  time  after,  a  paper  in  an  old  magazine,  on  the 
life  and  character  of  the  Hugonot  captain. 


CHAPTER   XI. 


THE  DAWN   OF   HAPPINESS. 


AY  had  filled  the  orchards  with  rosy  apple 
blossom,  and  June  was  ripening  them 
into  fruit,  and  still  Robert  Leicester  had 
not  appeared  at  Nutbourne.  He  was  detained  by 
press  of  business  in  London,  making  up  for  his  long 
absence  in  the  winter ;  and  with  much  more  to 
do  than  usual,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  a 
member  of  the  firm,  he  could  not  spare  even  a 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  But  now  he  might  come 
any  day.  Any  day,  said  Annette,  and  thought 
Helena,  who  did  not  say  it,  but  meditated  on  it  as 
she  walked  up  and  down  what  they  called  the 
south  walk.  It  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden, 
guarded  on  one  side  by  a  quick-set  hedge,  and  a 
bank  dividing  it  from  the  clover  field  below,  where 
white  and  pink  campions,  and  here  and  there  a 
poppy,  raised  their  heads  above  the  light  green  of 
the  triple  leaves,  and  little  yellow  balls  of  blossom. 
Up  rose  the  brown  moor  beyond,  against  a  sky 
which  in  the  west  was  fast  turning  pink  and  gold, 
and  crossed  by  floating  wreaths  of  luminous  cloud. 
The   little    church    looked    dark    against    it,    and 
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darker  still  the  elms  in  the  corner  of  the  church- 
yard. As  if  in  contrast,  every  spray  of  the  graceful 
pendent  birch  was  distinctly  drawn  on  the  bright 
background  ;  and  in  the  wide  flower  border  on  the 
other  side  of  the  walk,  was  such  a  glorious  flush  of 
colour  and  blossom,  as  is  only  seen  where  June's 
full  hands  fling  down  her  treasures  into  nooks 
where  they  are  left  to  grow  wild  in  untrimmed 
luxuriance.  China  roses  were  bowed  to  the  earth 
by  the  profusion  of  their  flowers,  over  white  pinks 
and  candytuft,  which  overflowed  into  the  very 
walk,  in  defiance  of  the  box  edging.  Here  and 
there,  above  all  the  rest  pre-eminent,  a  giant  orange 
poppy  flaunted  erect,  a  spot  of  colour,  which 
caught  the  eye,  and  led  it  on  to  the  huge  tufts  of 
delicate  melting  blue  irises,  rising  above  their 
sword-like  leaves.  Evening  primroses  had  just 
opened  their  stars,  and  escholtzias  had  furled 
theirs  ;  burrage  nodded  his  blue  twin  caps,  cul- 
verkeys  of  every  shade  crowded  together.  At  the 
end  of  the  walk,  under  the  elms,  a  laburnum  flung 
its  golden  ringlets  over  a  Guelder  rose  ;  the  air 
was  full  of  scents  from  every  flower,  rich  syringa 
predominating.  Somewhere  in  a  copse  near, 
wood-pigeons  cooed  ;  the  voices  of  village  children 
floated  on  the  breeze ;  a  beetle  boomed  by  ;  the 
evening  was  still  and  soft — most  unlike  that  stranee 
October  one  when  Helena  went  to  meet  her  father 
and  Robert,     She  thought  of  it  now  as  she  walked 
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up  and  down,  singing  low  to  herself  a  plaintive  old 
song,  all  about  Constance  of  Brittany,  and  her  son 
Arthur, 

"  Elle  attendait,  car  pauvre  mere 
Longtemps  espere, 
Elle  attendait,  le  cceur  marri, 

Son  fils  cheri. 
Elle  mettait  son  ame  entiere, 

Dans  la  prlere  : 
Elle  disait,  '  Dieu  tout  puissant, 
Mon  doux  enfant !' " 

Once  before  had  Robert  watched  that  slender 
black-robed  figure  pace  the  same  walk  ;  but  how 
different  was  the  expression  of  her  face  now  to  what 
he  remembered  it  then  !  It  was  still  sad,  but  with 
a  quiet  thoughtful  sadness  ;  there  was  none  of  the 
weariness  and  bitterness  of  that  former  time.  She 
stopped  and  gathered  a  bit  of  syringa,  then  resimied 
her  walk  and  her  song. 

"  Elle  disait,  '  Dieu  tout  puissant, 
Mon  doux  enfant ! 
Arthur !  Arthur !'  hdlas,  absence 

Brise  esperance, 
Et  bien  souvent  son  oeuil  d'azur 
Fleurait  Arthur." 

Looking  up  she  saw  Robert  Leicester,  and^her 
brightest  smile  lit  up  her  face,  and  she  held  out  her 
hand  joyfully.     "  So  you  have  really  come  .^" 

*'  Really,  at  last.     It  has  seemed  a  long  while," 
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"  Yes,  it  has  been  a  very  long  winter." 

He  was  walking  by  her  side  just  as  he  did  the 
last  time  they  met,  and  both  reverted  mentally  to 
that  day.  Helena's  sigh  told  what  she  was  thinking 
of,  and  Robert  said  rather  abruptly,  "  Do  you 
recollect  what  we  spoke  of  here  the  last  time  I  was 
down  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Do  you  still  think  about  that  letter  .?" 

"  Sometimes." 

"  Look  here." 

He  held  out  something — her  own  letter,  the  seal 
unbroken  !  She  could  only  look  up  at  him,  too 
much  troubled  and  astonished  for  words. 

"  When  you  told  me  your  feeling  about  it," 
Robert  continued,  "  my  conviction  was,  that  there 
were  no  grounds  whatever  for  it  ;  but  as  I  saw  you 
were  not  convinced — was  I  wrong  in  thinking  so .-' 
— I  should  have  gone  myself  to  Rheims  to  clear  it 
up,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  leave  London  ;  but  I 
had  no  choice  in  the  matter.  You  know  how 
afterwards  I  was  summoned  abroad ;  I  could  do 
nothing  then  but  go  straight  to  Hyeres,  but  on  my 
way  back  I  made  a  detour  to  Rheims,  found  out 
M.  Armand,  who  was  kind  enough  to  take  my  word 
that  I  was  a  trustworthy  person,  and  a  friend  of 
■yours,  and  told  him  enough  about  the  matter  to 
explain  why  I  must  know  the  fate  of  that  letter. 
There  was  no  help  for  that,  so  you  must  forgive 
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me.  At  first  he  could  remember  nothing — some 
months  had  elapsed,  you  know  :  then  it  occurred 
to  him  that  in  looking  over  your  grandmother's 
papers  he  had  found  all  your  letters  ticketed  with 
their  dates  and  an  inscription  that  showed  how 
they  were  valued.  Thinking  you  would  be  gratified 
by  this,  he  put  them  all  away  to  be  given  to  you, 
and  also  this,  which  arrived  when  she  was  too  ill  to 
read  it.  He  forgot  all  about  the  matter  in  other 
business,  but  entrusted  them  to  me  at  once.  I 
might  have  written  to  tell  you  this  at  once,  but 
first  of  all  I  knew  you  would  not  wish  all  the  world 
to  know " 

"  OJl  que  non  !    Thanks  !"  said  Helena,  earnestly. 

"  And  I  wanted  to  give  you  the  letter  myself, 
which  was  selfish,  I  confess." 

"  I  never  can  find  anything  to  say  to  you,  but 
'  How  shall  I  thank  you  V  " 

"  Will  you  reward  me  by  telling  me  if  you  are 
happy,  Helena  .-'" 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,"  she  answered  with  a  smile  ; 
but  her  eyes  were  moist. 

"  That  sounds  to  me  more  like  resignation  than 
happiness  :  they  are  different." 

"  Ah,  yes  :"  and  Helena's  tone  showed  that  she 
knew  it.  '*  Sometimes  I  think  that  I  do  not  know 
what  happiness  really  is — I  hope  not,  or  it  is  not 
worth  knowing." 

•*  I  wonder,"  said  Robert,  in  an  odd  abrupt  tone. 
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"  I  wonder  if  I  could  teach  you.  Will  you  let  me 
try  ?  I  think  I  could — at  all  events,  my  happiness 
has  depended  on  you  this  long  while." 

Helena  listened  so  incredulously  that  she  was 
afraid  of  making  some  horrible  mistake  if  she 
answered  what  seemed  his  meaning.  She  said, 
"  Are  you  in  earnest  .-'" 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  a  subject  I  should  be  likely 
to  jest  on  ?" 

"  No :"  and  she  was  silent ;  then  broke  out, 
*'  Don't  think  of  it — I  am  not  good  enough  ;  you 
don't  know  anything  about  me." 

"  You  must  let  me  be  the  judge  of  that,  Helena." 

"  You  do  not  know  what  I  am  ;  you  would  find 
it  out  some  day.  Now  it  would  not  signify,  but 
then — I  could  not  bear  it  then  !" 

"  Have  faith  in  me  if  not  in  yourself,"  said 
Robert  ;  "  and  remember  what  old  friends  we 
are.  This  is  no  new  hope,  Helena ;  I  think  it 
began  the  first  day  I  knew  you.  And  you  never 
guessed  !" 

No,  she  had  never  guessed.  It  needed  plain 
words  to  waken  an  answering  feeling ;  if  Robert 
had  not  thus  called  it  forth,  they  would  have  been 
good  friends  all  their  lives  and  no  more.  She 
looked  up  half  gratefully,  half  doubtful  still,  and 
was  so  fully  answered  by  the  eyes  bent  on  hers, 
that  she  could  find  no  more  to  say  ;  a  sudden 
startling  consciousness  of  her  own  feelings  towards 
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him  filled  and  half  frightened  her,  and  they  had 
taken  at. least  three  turns  up  and  down  the  walk 
before  she  said,  "  Tell  me  one  thing  :  does  Roger 
know  ?" 

"What  !  \vaMQ  you  taken  up  the  family  habit  of 
appealing  to  the  Vicar  on  every  possible  occasion  ?" 
said  Robert. 

"  No  ;  but  tell  me." 

"  Well,  then,  he  guessed  it  last  September — that 
first  fortnight." 

"  Then  I  have  been  unjust,"  said  Helena,  compre- 
hending at  once  all  that  used  to  make  her  resentful 
and  suspicious  in  Roger's  scrutiny.  "  But  how  could 
he  let  you  .-'" 

Robert  could  not  help  laughing.  "A  dispensa- 
tion not  being  necessary,  I  did  not  ask  his  leave. 
And  pray  how  have  you  been  unjust .''" 

"  Don't  ask  me;  it  was  all  nonsense,"  said  Helena, 
blushing  deeply. 

Robert  did  not  insist,  but  presently  he  said, 
"  Helena,  I  at  least  know  what  happiness  is." 

The  words  sent  a  thrill  through  her,  and  she 
could  not  reply  ;  but  then  fearing  he  might  misun- 
derstand, she  whispered,  "  I  think  all  the  words  to 
express  happiness  must  have  been  lost  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Garden  of  Eden  ;  but  they  would  be 
very  useful  still  sometimes.  It  is  so  easy  to  express 
pain  and  grief,  and  so  hard  to  describe  happiness  1" 

A  clear  little  voice  came  ringing   through  the 
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garden.  "  Helen  !  Helen  !  Papa  and  Annie  have 
come  back,  and  we  are  all  going  to  gather  the 
strawberries  for  tea." 

"  I  have  never  asked  after  anybody  !"  said  Robert, 
recollecting  for  the  first  time  that  there  was  some 
one  in  the  world  besides  Helena. 

"  There  some  of  them  are,"  said  she,  as  voices 
and  steps  approached. 

"  Helena,  I  may  tell  your  father  to-night  .'*" 

"  Yes  ;  but  not  till  I  am  gone  to  bed,  please  :" 
and  Helena  stopped  to  gather  a  pink,  while  Robert 
walked  on  to  meet  the  others,  who  received  him 
with  joyful  exclamations  and  inquiries  how  long  he 
had  been  there.  He  had  not  the  least  idea  ,  and 
Annette  said — 

"  Helen  is  always  the  first  to  see  you  :"  which 
caused  a  deepening  of  colour  in  two  faces,  by  no 
means  lost  on  Mr.  Desmond,  who  said — 

"  I  hope  Helen  entertained  you  well,  Robert ; 
have  you  been  describing  your  travels  to  her  .''" 

**  Part  of  them,"  said  Robert,  not  sorry  to  see 
Mrs.  Desmond  at  the  end  of  the  walk,  since  it  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  escaping  from  such  embar- 
rassing queries.  Mr.  Desmond  looked  at  Helena, 
who  had  a  serious,  wistful  countenance,  and  fol- 
lowed Robert  with  her  eyes  as  if  she  hardly  yet 
believed  she  was  not  dreaming.  The  others  had 
accompanied  him  :  Mr.  Desmond  put  his  hand  on 
her  shoulder,  and  said — 
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"  You  look  as  if  you  expected  to  wake  up  and 
find  yourself  on  the  roof  of  the  church  yonder  ;  has 
Robert  mesmerised  you  ?  Come,  tell  me  whether 
he  has  brought  us  all  some  fine  presents  from 
foreign  parts  ;  I  suspect  he  has  given  you  a  very 
curious  souvenir  already." 

"  No,  indeed,  Papa." 

"Oh,"  said  Mr.  Desmond,  "I  fancied  I  got  a 
glimpse  of  something  shining,  rather  like  a  wedding 
ring,  but  of  course  I  was  mistaken  :"  and  therewith 
he  was  going  away,  but  she  stopped  him,  saying 
falteringly — 

"  Papa,  you  have  guessed — I  know  your  permis- 
sion should  have  been  demanded  first  ;  pray  do  not 
be  displeased." 

"  Displeased,  my  dear  1  Oh,  I  see  ;  but  we  in 
England,  Helen,  think  the  people  concerned  should 
have  a  hand  in  these  matters  as  well  as  their 
families.  Robert  was  tolerably  sure  I  should  not 
object,  I  daresay,  so  you  were  the  proper  person  to 
hear  it  all  first.  So  he  has  stolen  you  away,  like  a 
good-for-nothing  young  merchant  as  he  is !  wc 
shall  not  have  seen  much  of  you,  after  all !  Well, 
it  is  all  right  if  you  are  happy,"  said  Mr.  Desmond, 
quitting  his  bantering  tone  for  a  moment  :  "  I  am 
very  glad,  my  dear  girl,  and  so  will  Mamma  be." 

"  You  will  tell  her  by-and-by,"  said  Helena, 
touched  by  his  afi"ectionatc  tone  ;  "  thank  you, 
dear  Papa  :"  and  before  he  could  say,  "  Better  tell 
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her  yourself,"  she  had  escaped,  and  did  not  join  the 
strawberry  pickers,  but  was  found  making  tea  when 
they  came  in,  reinforced  by  the  Vicar,  who  gave  a 
momentary  glance  at  Helena  and  his  friend,  which 
showed  that  he  surmised  the  secret  had  been 
already  told.  There  was  a  great  deal  to  say  and 
hear.  Robert  was  cross-questioned  as  to  his  route, 
and  obliged  to  confess,  thanks  to  Mr.  Desmond's 
malicious  inquiries,  that  he  had  come  back  by 
Rheims. 

There  was  a  general  exclamation  ;  Mrs.  Desmond 
said,  "  Surely  that  was  not  your  direct  route,  and  I 
thought  you  were  in  haste." 

"  But  it  w^^s  the  direct  route  to  somebody's  heart," 
muttered  Mr. -Desmond  to  himself,  not  so  inaudibly, 
but  that  his  next  neighbour,  Roger,  heard  and 
smiled. 

Robert  answered  that  he  had  business  there, 
which  some  of  his  innocent  hearers  took  for  granted 
was  mercantile  ;  it  came  out  too  that  he  had  been 
inside  the  Maison  Fontenoy.  But  for  Helena's  sake 
no  one  but  Lilias  asked  any  questions  about  it,  and 
Helena  was  glad  to  know  she  should  hear  all  about 
it  at  a  quieter  moment. 

"  I  am  laden  with  packets  from  Rose  and  Alice," 
said  Robert  ;  "  do  you  know  if  the  box  was  sent 
up,  Roger }  Ah,  I  believe  it  is  in  the  hall  ;  now, 
Lily,  Alice  said  particularly  that  you  were  to 
unpack  it.     I  must  not  forget,  Annie,  my  mother 
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asks  in  her  last  letter  if  the  harmonium  is  still  in 
favour  ?" 

"  Old  Mrs.  Bentham  can't  come  to  church,  it 
affects  iier  feelings  so  much,"  said  Roger. 

"  We  have  a  good  many  others  equally  sensitive, 
to  judge  by  the  morning  congregation,"  observed 
Mr.  Desmond.  "  Hey-day,  Lily,  what  have  we 
here  T' 

"  It's  for  Mamma,"  said  Lilias,  extracting  a  large 
flat  package. 

*■  Here,  let  Mamma  open  it  herself,  then.  Is  it  a 
tea-tray  or  a  chess-board  ?" 

"  One  of  Alice's  pretty  drawings — what  is  it  a 
view  of,  Robert  ?  you  must  tell  her  I  value  it  very 
much,"  said  Mrs.  Desmond. 

"A  little  parcel — Annie,  'tis  for  you  — seeds!" 

"  Swiss  and  French  seeds  which  the  girls  collected 
last  autumn,"  said  Robert. 

"  Oh,  delightful !  '  Alpine  anemone  ;'  '  Dark  blue 
salvia  from  the  Black  Forest ;'  I  shall  tell  Andrew 
to  make  a  little  hot-bed  to-morrow,"  said  Annette. 

One  little  gift  after  another  came  forth  ;  and 
Lilias  at  last  exclaimed  with  great  compassion, 
"  Poor  Helen  !  what  a  pity  they  don't  know  you  !" 

"  Dear  me,  nothing  for  Helen  ?  how  very 
thoughtless  of  them  !  you  must  tell  them  how  all 
our  feelings  are  hurt,  Robert,"  said  Mr.  Desmond, 
amid  the  general  laughter  caused  by  Lily's  naivete. 
"  Are  you  sure  you  have  brought  her  nothing  >" 
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"  Only  a  message  from  Alice,"  said  Robert. 

"  A  message  ?  something  private  ?  that's  very 
interesting.  You  can  tell  me,  and  I'll  tell  her  if  it's 
anything  she  ought  to  know  ;  shall  we  go  into  that 
corner,  and  you  can  whisper  it." 

"Thank  you,  sir,  it  is  not  necessary,  since  it 
is  only  that  Alice  hopes  to  know  her  well  some 
day." 

"  That  all  .''  how  disappointing  !  no  mystery  at 
all,"  said  Mr.  Desmond,  enjoying  his  daughter's 
mantling  colour. 

"  But  there  is  something  for  Helen ;  so  you 
know  nothing  about  it,"  cried  Lilias  triumphantly  ; 
"  something  so  carefully  packed  !  a  little  box  all  to 
itself!— Here,  Helen." 

"  I  am  answerable  for  that,"  said  Robert ;  "  it 
took  m}-  fancy  in  Paris,  and  I  thought  Helena 
would  appreciate  it  more  than  any  one  else." 

She  had  disengaged  it  from  its  swathings  of 
cotton  wool,  and  a  statuette  was  revealed  ;  the 
word  "  Niiif'  was  cut  on  the  pedestal. 

"  A  memorial  of  our  first  conversation,"  said 
Robert,  apart  to  her. 

When  Annette  and  Helena  went  upstairs  to  bed, 
the  latter  carried  Robert's  gift  with  her,  and  set  it 
in  the  centre  of  the  table  where  she  generally  wrote 
and  read,  for  she  was  still  apt  to  prefer  solitude 
when  she  could  get  it.  A  rose  was  in  water  in  a 
jar  ;  she  added  her  bit  of  syringa  and  pink  to  it, 
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and  placed  them  before  the  statuette,  as  if  they 
were  an  offering  to  it. 

"  How  graceful ! — what  a  beautiful  thing  it  is  !" 
said  Annette  ;  "  but  surely  you  don't  mean  to  keep 
it  up  here,  where  nobody  will  see  it  ?  Put  it  in  the 
drawing-room." 

Helena  made  a  gesture  of  refusal,  and  stood 
looking  at  it. 

"  No,  I  cannot  do  that ;  I  must  have  it  all  to  my- 
self," she  said,  dreamily ;  "  it  belongs  to  the  first 
time  I  ever  saw  Robert." 

"  *  Robert !'  "  repeated  Annette  ;  "  I  think  you 
and  he  must  have  made  great  progress  in  your 
acquaintance  to-day,  for  you  never  would  call  him 
anything  but  Mr.  Leicester  before,  and  by-the-by 
he  called  you  Helena  to-night !  I  saw  a  wicked 
little  curl  on  Papa's  mouth,  as  if  he  were  amused 
"  at  something — was  that  it  V 

"  Did  you  .?"  said  Helena,  letting  down  her  dark 
silky  hair  so  as  to  hide  her  face  from  Annette,  who 
went  on  talking  contentedly  of  Robert  and  of  her 
Avalk,  quite  unaware  that  Helena  could  have  told 
her  something  more  interesting. 

"  Twished  so  much  you  had  been  with  us,  Helen  ; 
you  lost  such  a  pleasant  walk.  However,  you  saAv 
a  little  of  Robert,  I  suppose  1 — had  you  a  presenti- 
ment he  would  come  this  particular  Saturday  .?" 

"  I  think  that  must  have  been  it,"  said  Helena, 
suddenly  rising  and  kneeling  by  Annette,  who  was 
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sitting  in  a  low  wicker  chair  in  luxurious  idleness, 
"  Annie,  I  have  something  to  tell  you." 

"  Yes  ?"  said  Annette,  stroking  her  sister's  silken 
hair,     "  Confess  then  !" 

"  But  I  am  not  sure  you  will  be  glad,  Annie,  for 
it  will  take  me  away." 

"  Away  !     Going  back  to  Rheims  .-'     O  Helen  !" 

"  No,  not  to  Rheims," 

"  Has  Mrs.  Leicester  asked  you  to  go  to  see 
them  abroad,  or  when  they  come  back  ,''  Was  that 
what  Alice's  message  meant  .^" 

"  Don't  you  think  Robert  must  have  given  a  very 
coiileur  de  rose  account  of  me  .''" 

"  It  is  that  then.  Oh,  everybody  must  see  how 
much  Robert  likes  you," 

"  I  don't  know,  Annie  ;  for  you  have  not  guessed 
it  is  enough  to  wish  me  to  be  his  wife !" 

Annette  was  struck  dumb, 

Helena  smiled,  and  laid  her  head  against  her, 
"  It  is  very  wonderful,  Annie  ;  I  hope  I  did  not 
dream  it ;  I  don't  think  one  dreams  such  things." 

"  So  that  was  what  he  and  Papa  were  talking 
about  in  the  library  when  we  were  so  surprised  to 
find  Robert  had  not  gone  with  Roger.  And  I  have 
been  talking  to  you  of  strawberries  and  cream  !" 

"You  certainly  did  not  help  me  to  tell  you, 
Annie," 

"  How  stupid,  how  wonderfully  dull  I  have  been  ! 
O  Helen,  you  must  be  very  happy !     I  am  glad 
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indeed,  though  you  will  go  away.     You  have  only 
come  that  you  might  go.     Does  Mamma  know  .'" 

"  Papa  will  tell  her.  He  guessed  before  you  did, 
Annie." 

"And  Roger  knows,  of  course.  I  thought  he 
was  very  odd  to-night ;  and  Papa — so  that  was 
why  he  looked  so  wicked  !  Helen,  did  you  guess 
at  all  yourself.^'' 

"  Never  ;  I  should  have  thought  that  Papa  would 
have  settled  it ;  I  shall  never  know  English  ways  ; 
I  did  not  think  whether  it  were  right  or  wrong  till 
he  guessed,  but  he  was  not  at  all  vexed." 

"  Oh,  no  ;  I  should  not  like  any  one  to  know 
before  I  did,  if  I  really  cared.  I  suppose  Robert 
told  Alice  ;  I  understand  her  message  now  ;  of 
course  he  was  only  to  give  it  if  you  said  yes.  How 
long  he  has  had  to  wait !  think  of  poor  Mr.  Mason's 
death  keeping  him  away  all  this  time !" 

It  was  characteristic  of  Helena  that  she  told 
Annette  nothing  of  the  letter.  It  was  a  matter 
that  lay  too  near  her  heart  to  be  spoken  of,  even  in 
this  happy  time,  when  reserve  melted  away  fast. 

Mrs.  Desmond  was  the  very  reverse  of  reserved, 
but  she  was  extremely  shy,  and  secretly  pained 
that  Helena  only  told  her  of  her  engagement  by 
deputy ;  her  kiss  and  congratulations  were  so 
timid,  that  Helena  thought  them  almost  cold. 
Would  she  and  her  mother  never  understand  one 
another } 
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A  few  days  brought  letters  from  abroad.  The 
Leicesters  were  now  at  Heidelberg,  and  had  not 
intended  returning  home  for  some  time  ;  but  Mrs. 
Leicester,  in  a  warm  joyful  letter  to  Mrs.  Desmond, 
which  straightway  won  Helena's  heart,  promised 
to  come  back  to  Robert's  wedding  if  they  would 
consent  to  its  taking  place  in  September.  No 
later,  for  Alice  was  still  far  from  strong  ;  she 
could  not  venture  on  an  English  winter.  They 
must  return  to  Hyeres  in  October.  "  The  thought 
of  the  poor  boy  in  our  empty  house  has  been  a 
weight  on  my  mind  the  whole  time  we  have  been 
away,"  wrote  Mrs.  Leicester  ;  "  and  he  had  not  a 
button  on  his  wristbands  when  he  came  to  us.  I 
am  perfectly  delighted  that  he  has  found  a  wife, 
especially  a  daughter  of  such  good  friends  of  ours  :" 
and  there  were  a  few  cordial  lines  to  Helena  en- 
closed. Rosamond  sent  a  long  letter  to  Annette, 
which  no  one  else  saw ;  Alice  wrote  to  Helena  a 
letter  which  gratified  the  bride  elect  much,  though 
when  she  showed  it  to  Robert,  she  exclaimed, 
"  What  can  you  have  been  saying  .''  They  will  all 
be  so  disappointed  when  they  know  me." 

"  Would  you  rather  I  had  described  you  as  per- 
fectly detestable .''  But  indeed  I  said  very  little 
about  you,  as  far  as  I  remember,  till  Alice  somehow 
got  possession  of  ni}'  secret  in  our  tete-d-tetes  when 
she  was  just  getting  well  enough  to  lie  on  a  sofa, 
but  could  not  make  excursions  with   my  mother 
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and  Rose.  When  she  had  once  discovered  it,  I 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  talking  of  Nut- 
bourne.  Helena,  I  never  told  you  a  fact  which  I 
made  out  from  something  M.  Armand  let  fall — 
that  there  had  been  a  project  of  alliance  between 
Mademoiselle  Helene  and  M.  Emile.  I  think  he 
received  me  in  a  truly  amiable  manner,  since  I 
suspect  he  looked  on  me  as  a  hopeless  bar  to  such 
a  scheme." 

Helena  had  coloured  high.  "  I  never  heard  a 
word  of  it." 

"  I  suppose  you  would  have  been  informed  when 
it  was  all  settled.  Imagine  if  I  had  arrived  on  the 
wedding-day,  if  I  had  carried  out  a  certain  scheme 
which  occurred  to  me  when  you  talked  of  going 
back  !" 

"  Don't  laugh  ;  I  do  not  Hke  to  think  of  it." 

For  Helena  felt  .she  should  have  found  it  very 
hard  to  consent,  and  perceived  how  difficult  her 
position  would  have  been.  She  added  hastily, 
"  She  would  never  have  wished  it  unless  I  did." 

Robert  did  not  answer,  for  he  was  less  certain, 
but  would  not  disturb  her  faith  in  Madame  Fontenoy. 

Never  could  bride  elect  have  had  a  more  smiling 
future  before  her ;  both  families  were  pleased,  and 
the  engagement  was  just  long  enough  to  give 
Helena  time  to  know  Robert  well,  without  being 
so  protracted  as  to  strain  her  patience  and  power 
of  hoping.     Annette  was  almost  as  happy  as  her 
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sister,  and  continually  busy  and  useful  in  planning 
arrangements,  and  interposing  between  Mrs.  Des- 
mond and  those  tiresome  little  difficulties,  which 
always  exist  where  plans  are  made  for  many 
people.  A  grand  wedding  was  the  last  thing  Mr. 
or  Mrs.  Desmond  wished  for.  Indeed,  the  latter 
was  not  strong  enough  for  any  extra  exertion. 
Helena  and  Robert  were -of  the  same  mind.  Mrs. 
Leicester,  though  inclined  to  regard  it,  in  her  good- 
humoured  benevolence,,  as  a  grand  opportunity 
lost  for  making  half  the  Avorld  enjoy  themselves, 
saw  that  quiet  was  much  better  for  Alice  and  Mrs. 
Desmond  ;  and  nobody  but  Rose  was  disappointed 
when  it  was  settled  that  only  four  bridesmaids  and 
a  few  near  relations  should  be  invited.  Roger 
placed  the  vicarage  at  the  disposal  of  any  guests 
who  could  not  find  room  at  the  Squire's ;  and  in 
the  universal  interest  and  good-will  which  a  wedding 
excites,  his  old  housekeeper  did  not  grumble.  Per- 
haps she  had  reason  to  remember  Mrs.  Leicester's 
former  sojourn  with  satisfaction.  Mrs.  Ogilvie  was 
still  in  England,  and  of  course  was  one  of  the 
invited ;  a  younger  brother  of  Mr.  Desmond's  and 
his  wife  also  came;  an  aunt  and  uncle  of  Robert's, 
with  their  son  and  daughter,  completed  the  family 
party.  There  were  no  Fontenoys  to  ask;  one  of 
the  name,  a  cousin,  was  settled  at  Mexico,  another 
in  China;  besides  these,  there  w^ere  only  the 
Penarvans,  of  whom  Mrs.  Desmond  had  long  lost 
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sight.  She  had  become  absorbed  into  Enghsh  hfe, 
and  only  the  French  names  of  Annette  and  Lihas, 
whose  second  name  was  the  singular  family  and 
Breton  one  of  Asiliaz,  betrayed  her  origin.  Helena 
had  been  so  called,  because  it  was  the  name  of  Mr. 
Desmond's  mother,  and  also  almost  that  of  Madame 
Fontenoy — Helene;  Mrs.  Desmond  secretly  hoped 
it  might  conciliate  her  mother;  and  with  the  same 
view,  made  French  her  child's  language  from  the 
moment  that  Helena's  hps  could  lisp  a  word.  Often 
she  still  unconsciously  addressed  her  in  French, 
and  always  gave  her  the  foreign  form  of  her  name. 
The  neighbourhood  had  long  settled  that  Annette 
was  engaged  to  Mr.  Leicester,  whose  frequent  visits 
at  Nutbourne  for  the  last  two  years  it  could  not 
otherwise  explain,  since  till  Helena  came  there  was 
nothing  besides  Annette  to  attract  him,  except  a 
clever  man  with  a  charming  Avife,  which  was  by 
no  means  enough,  it  seemed.  It  now  substituted 
Helena ;  and  a  rumour  sprang  up  that  a  large 
fortune  had  come  to  the  Desmonds  on  the  death 
of  Madame  Fontenoy,  and  Hoveton  marvelled  why 
they  did  not  immediately  set  up  a  carriage,  and 
Roger  was  met  at  every  turn  with  the  assertion 
that  Robert  had  retired  from  business,  had  bought 
an  estate,  had  taken  six  different  houses !  Roger 
denied,  and  was  answered  by  incredulous  smiles 
and  nods.  He  reported  each  fresh  rumour  to  the 
Desmonds;    and  the    Squire   once   said,   "  Roger, 
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never   correct   an    error;    you    cut   short    people's 
entertainment  if  you  do." 

"  Do  you  always  carry  out  that  principle,  sir  ?" 
"  Certainly.  The  other  day  as  I  came  down 
from  London,  one  of  my  fellow-passengers  ob- 
served to  an  old  lady  opposite,  that  there  were 
very  remarkable  holes  in  the  sand-rock.  She 
replied,  '  No  doubt  rabbits  made  them.'  Now  if  I 
had  shown  her  that  rabbits  having  no  wings  could 
not  have  flown  up  a  precipice,  and  suggested  sand- 
martins,  I  should  have  deprived  some  one  else  of 
the  amusement  I  experienced,  substituted  a  com- 
mon-place idea  for  an  original  one.  That  would 
have  been  absurd.  I  am  glad  to  see  Helen  agrees 
with  me :"  looking  at  her  puzzled  doubtful  face. 

Robert  was  very  willing  to  let  Hoveton  find  out 
for  itself  that  he  did  not  mean  to  be  an  idle  man. 
He  was  proud  of  the  firm  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  chief  members,  and  would  one  day  be  head  ; 
its  high  name,  its  character  of  honour  and  integrity, 
was  dear  to  him  as  his  own,  and  its  extensive 
dealings  gave  him  full  and  congenial  occupation. 
Helena,  accustomed  to  hear  much  of  commerce, 
admired  it  heartily;  looked  on  modern  great 
merchants  as  worthy  descendants  of  the  Venetians 
and  Genoese,  and  would  have  been  very  con- 
temptuous had  any  one  suggested  that  gentility 
was  enhanced  by  retiring  from  business.  She  was 
studying  English  housekeeping;  learning  common 
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household  terms  which  hitherto  she  had  needed  too 
httle  to  acquire.  She  consulted  Annette  as  to  how- 
servants  could  be  made  friends  as  well  as  useful 
tools;  Annette  had  never  thought  about  it,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  her  sister  considered  it  all- 
important.  The  problem  came  before  Helena  on 
a  small  scale,  which  Robert  was  solving  on  a  large 
one,  with  regard  to  his  clerks  and  the  working- 
classes  generally;  and  he  and  Helena  often  dis- 
cussed this  matter,  and  others  much  graver  than 
two  lovers  are  usually  supposed  to  enter  on. 
Robert  did  not  want  a  pet,  but  a  friend  and  com- 
panion, in  his  wife,  and  liked  to  make  her  under- 
stand his  point  of  view,  and  see  hers,  on  whatever 
interested  him.  She  v/as  not  naturally  winning, 
but  she  had  always  been  used  to  the  cordial  foreign 
relationship  between  mistress  and  domestic,  and 
had  once  been  very  strongly  impressed  with  its 
importance.  On  some  occasion  Madame  Fon- 
tenoy's  pretty  maid  Marie  got  into  trouble,  and 
sought  Helena,  full  of  terror,  to  entreat  her  to 
mediate  between  her  and  her  stern  mistress. 
Helena  persuaded  her  to  tell  her  own  tale  frankly 
to  Madame  Fontenoy,  and  soon  was  rejoiced  by 
the  girl's  return,  full  of  wonder  and  gratitude  for 
the  unexpected  kindness  of  her  mistress,  who  was 
ever  propitiated  by  courage  and  honesty.  Marie 
had  a  lesson  which  she  never  forgot,  and  Helena 
could  not  but  vividly  remember  that  a  girl's  whole 
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future  had  turned  on  finding  a  counsellor  in  time 
of  need.  Perhaps  too,  unconsciously,  since  to 
acknowledge  it  would  have  been  to  blame  her 
grandmother,  she  felt  that  mere  justice  without 
kindness  makes  neither  good  mistress  nor  good 
servant.  She  was  resolved  that  none  of  her  house- 
hold should  be  driven  wrong  by  fear.  She  was  to 
have  three  servants — cook,  parlourmaid,  and  a. 
young  housemaid,  once  head  girl  at  the  Nutbourne 
school,  and  chief  monitor,  earning  thereby  four- 
pence  a  week,  and  therefore  allowed  by  her  mother 
to  stay  a  little  longer,  then  promoted  to  Mrs. 
Desmond's  household,  and  now  to  Helena's.  It 
was  not  a  large  one,  certainly;  Robert  did  not  like 
state  any  more  than  he  did  dancing,  though 
perhaps  his  sister  Rose  exaggerated  a  little  when 
she  asserted,  "  Robert  really  abhors  pleasure." 

They  had  taken  a  house  at  Richmond,  near  the 
old  home,  out  of  which  Robert  would  not  hear  of 
turning  his  mother  and  sisters.  The  plan  of  living 
altogether  had  been  suggested,  but  the  elders  agreed 
that  it  was  always  best  for  a  young  couple  to  have 
their  own  house,  and  buy  their  experience,  and  they 
were  so  near  together,  that  the  two  families  might 
meet  daily. 

However  quietly  a  wedding  is  conducted,  there 
must  always  be  a  certain  amount  of  bustle  about  it. 
Annette  had  her  hands  full  of  arrangements,  and 
moreover  had  to  keep  her  mother  from   making 
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herself  unhappy  lest  all  should  not  go  smoothly. 
Mrs.  Price,  the  cook,  was  heard  to  confess  that  she 
had  had  no  sleep  for  two  nights  from  incessant 
anxiety  about  jellies  and  cakes  ;  indeed,  she  had 
the  whole  weight  of  the  wedding-cake  itself  on  her 
mind.  She  had  been  made  such  a  proud  and 
happy  woman  by  being  permitted  to  make  it,  that 
when  Mrs.  Leicester  sent  a  magnificent  one  from 
London,  the  whole  family  decided  in  council  that 
Mrs.  Price's  feelings  must  not  be  hurt  by  deposing 
hers.  So  the  intruder  was  to  be  eaten  certainly, 
but  not  allowed  the  place  of  honour  in  the  centre 
of  the  table. 

The  Leicesters  came  to  Nutbourne  a  few  days 
before  the  wedding,  to  make  acquaintance  with 
Helena.  Mrs.  Desmond  had  many  fears  lest  they 
should  have  expected  another  frank  merry  Annette, 
and  be  disappointed  ;  but  Helena,  with  the  broad 
shield  of  Robert's  love  above  her,  felt  none  of  the 
darts  that  used  to  wound  her  and  make  her  wrap 
herself  up  in  armour  of  reserve.  Reserved  she 
would  always  be  more  or  less,  but  now  by  no  means 
unapproachable,  least  of  all  to  any  one  connected 
with  Robert.  That  pleasant  letter  from  Mrs. 
Leicester  had  made  an  impression  which  was  at 
once  confirmed  by  her  good-humoured  sunshiny 
countenance,  which  looked  as  if  trouble  had  never 
passed  over  it  ;  the  brow  was  still  as  smooth,  the 
blue   eyes   as   bright,  as    in   her   early   youth,   and 
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voice  and  manner  accorded  with  the  happy  face. 
Rosamond  was  Hke  her,  only  girhshly  slight 
instead  of  being  round  and  plump.  Alice,  the 
elder  sister  by  seven  years,  was  entirely  different, 
although  she  too  was  blue-eyed  and  beautifully 
fair.  The  moment  Helena  saw  her  she  mentally 
compared  her  to  a  picture  she  had  somewhere  seen 
of  a  Madonna,  with  placid  downcast  eyes  and 
rippled  hair  ;  and  the  association  always  remained, 
though  she  found  out  in  time  that  Alice  had  her 
brother's  quiet  fun,  and  could  say  things  very  like 
him. 

The  meeting  on  the  evening  when  the  Leicesters 
arrived  could  not  but  be  agitating  and  embarrass- 
ing, an  anxious  observation  on  both  sides,  however 
hidden  under  talk  of  travels  and  indifferent  matters. 
When  tea-time  was  over,  ease  began  to  return  ; 
they  broke  up  into  little  groups  ;  Mrs.  Desmond 
and  Mrs.  Leicester  drew  their  armchairs  close 
together,  and  had  a  comfortable  talk,  inaudible 
beyond  where  they  sat,  but  whose  drift  might  be 
guessed  by  the  kindly  smiles  and  glances  towards 
Helena.  Annette  and  her  friend  Rosamond  betook 
themselves  to  the  garden,  and  walked  up  and  down 
in  eager  discourse,  their  arms  round  each  other's 
waists.  Mr.  Desmond  and  Lilias  went  to  meet 
Robert,  who  was  expected  by  a  later  train  ;  and 
Alice  and  Helena  made  friends  over  a  portfolio  of 
French  sketches.     This  soon  led  to   Hyeres  and 
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Alice's  illness,  and  much  that  was  very  interesting 
to  Helena  concerning  the  discovery  of  Robert's 
secret.  Helena  was  allowed  to  see  the  brief  letter 
in  which  he  had  announced  to  his  sister  that  he  had 
won  his  bride  ;  it  brought  a  blush  and  smile,  and 
she  retained  it  till  AUce  said  playfully  she  could 
not  spare  it  ;  Helena  had  so  much  of  Robert 
already,  that  she  must  not  want  any  more. 

He  entered  at  that  very  moment,  and  his  sister 
started  up  to  meet  him — all  the  rest  received  him 
with  very  joyous  welcomes,  but  Alice  saw  his  eye 
pass  on  to  the  one  who  said  least  and  stood  least 
prominent — saw,  and  quietly  made  way  for  him  to 
pass  to  Helena's  side.  Alice,  though  his  favourite 
sister,  could  give  him  up  more  easily  than  Rosa- 
mond could.  But  then  Rose  had  always  hoped  he 
would  marry  Annette,  and  recollected  with  shame 
and  compunction  that  she  had  let  her  friend  see  it. 
Her  serious  face  quite  frightened  Alice  when  the 
news  of  Robert's  engagement  reached  Hyeres,  and 
even  now  she  could  hardly  believe  that  Annette 
had  never  thought  of  Robert  otherwise  than  as  a 
brother.  Annie  was  wise,  and  had  stopped  her  at 
once  when  she  found  out  Rosamond's  hopes  ;  well 
was  it  that  she  had  had  the  good  sense  to  do  so  ! 
Rose  should  have  known  that  such  dreams  are 
perilous,  and  that  no  one  should  let  herself  dwell 
on  them  till  the  time  comes  when  they  are  properly 
brought  before  her. 
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Unauthorised  dreams  bring  heartaches,  hard  to 
cure.  It  was  true,  however,  that  Annette  was  less 
tempted  by  such  visions  than  less  busy  and  more 
imaginative  people,  who,  if  they  would  but  think  so, 
are  just  the  persons  who  want  the  constant  em- 
ployment that  so  effectually  shielded  her. 

Much  business  was  transacted  between  Robert, 
M.  Armand,  and  Mr.  Desmond.  Robert  would 
have  gladly  divided  his  bride's  portion  more  fairly 
between  herself  and  her  sisters  ;  he  was  too  well 
off  to  care  about  it,  but  neither  he  nor  she  had  any 
power  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Desmond  was  a  proud 
man,  and  secretly  he  rejoiced  that  Robert  had 
chosen  the  young  heiress  rather  than  Annette  ;  no 
one  now  could  say  they  had  attracted  him  to 
Nutbourne  that  he  might  marry  a  portionless  girl. 
All  was  barely  settled  by  the  wedding-day — a  day 
so  sweet  in  its  quiet  autumn  beauty,  that  every  one 
quoted  with  satisfaction,  "  Blessed  is  the  bride 
whom  the  sun  shines  on."  Nutbourne  assembled 
in  force  to  see  the  bridal ;  and  quiet  as  it  was,  it  so 
enlivened  the  village,  that  Roger  reported  the 
parishioners  to  declare  "  it  was  as  gay  as  London." 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  were  to  make  a  tour 
among  the  cathedrals  in  the  north  of  England,  and 
visit  the  Highlands,  during  the  few  weeks  which 
Robert  could  spare  for  holiday-keeping,  and  then 
settle  down  for  the  winter  in  their  new  home. 
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RS.  DESMOND  was  far  too  delicate  to 
venture  from  home  in  winter ;  ber  family 
were  always  agreeably  surprised  if  all  the 
cold  months  were  not  spent  by  her  in  her  bed  ;  but 
often  real  winter  keeps  off  till  after  Christmas,  and 
the  November  following  the  marriage  was  so  mild, 
that  she  could  safely  pay  her  daughter  a  fortnight's 
visit.  The  whole  party  went,  from  Mr.  Desmond 
downwards;  Helena  urged  it,  she  wanted  so  much 
to  see  them  all,  and  this  was  true;  but  besides  the 
reasons  openly  avowed,  there  was — how  often  it  is 
so ! — another,  kept  quite  out  of  sight,  which  was 
the  strongest  of  all.  Helena  dreaded  a  tete-a-tete 
with  her  mother.  She  knew  that  Mrs.  Desmond 
was  never  at  ease  with  her;  on  her  own  part,  she 
could  not  forgive  Madame  Fontenoy's  undutiful 
daughter,  though  she  never  avowed  her  feeling  on 
this  subject,  even  to  Robert,  who  was  particularly 
kind  and  affectionate  to  Mrs.  Desmond. 

The  family  party  did  very  well  together.  Mrs. 
Desmond  was  much  the  better  for  change,  and 
freedom  from    household    cares;    and   though   she 
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could  not  join  in  the  frequent  expeditions  made  by 
the  rest  to  London,  she  enjoyed  her  drives  in 
Helena's  pony  carriage,  and  the  accounts  brought 
her  by  Annette  and  Lilias  of  what  they  had  seen. 
She  knew  almost  as  little  of  the  wonders  of 
London  as  they  did  ;  her  life  there  had  been  spent 
almost  entirely  in  a  sick-room.  Helena  had  rather 
feared  having  her  father  as  a  guest ;  but  probably 
he  respected  her  a  little  more  in  her  new  position, 
and  refrained  from  teasing  her  more  than  she  could 
very  well  tolerate. 

Annette  remained  nearly  a  month  longer  than 
the  rest,  though  half  unwilling  to  leave  home  for 
so  long,  and  afraid  that  Roger  would  think  her 
given  up  to  dissipation  ;  but  Mrs.  Desmond  was 
happy  in  letting  her  have  this  pleasant  change. 
She  had  often  regretted  the  narrowed  secluded  life 
to  which  her  children  seemed  condemned,  and 
wished  she  could  give  them  the  advantages  which 
most  other  girls  possessed. 

It  really  was  an  excellent  thing  for  Annette  to 
see  something  beyond  Nutbourne,  and  learn  to 
look  at  life  through  the  more  thoughtful  and 
enthusiastic  eyes  of  her  sister ;  for  she  had  the 
temptation  common  to  all  busy  practical  people,  of 
forgetting  there  was  anything  beyond  her  own 
sphere.  At  Nutbourne  she  had  hardly  any  time  to 
think  ;  with  Robert  and  Helena,  range  after  range 
of  nev/  ideas    rose   up    before   her,   and    she    met 
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intelligent  agreeable  friends  of  her  brother's,  whose 
conversation  furnished  much  food  for  private  dis- 
cussion with  Helena.  She  was  introduced  to  a 
course  of  London  sights ;  heard  Robert's  philan- 
thropic plans,  and  learned  so  thoroughly  to  sym- 
pathise in  them,  that  it  was  not  likely  her  thoughts 
and  interests  would  again  begin  and  end  with 
Nutbourne.  She  read,  drove,  and  walked  with  her 
sister,  had  music  lessons,  bought  a  new  set  of 
reading  books  for  her  class,  and  returned  home  at 
last,  bright,  cheerful,  familiar  with  a  hundred  new 
subjects,  and  all  the  better  able  to  go  on  with  her 
own  work  in  consequence. 

The  other  Leicesters  were  at  Hyeres  again.  The 
accounts  of  Alice's  health  were  not  quite  satis- 
factory, nor  did  they  improve  with  the  warm 
weather;  and  late  in  the  spring,  Robert  and 
Helena  paid  Nutbourne  a  short  visit  on  their  way 
to  Dover,  Robert  was  so  little  satisfied  about  his 
sister,  that  he  had  resolved  to  go  to  Switzerland, 
where  his  family  then  were,  to  see  her.  He  wrote 
frequently  to  Nutbourne ;  Helena  was  a  curt  and 
unsatisfactory  correspondent,  and  it  was  from 
Robert  that  they  learnt  Alice's  health  to  be  so 
little  improved,  that  she  had  been  ordered  by  her 
doctor  to  spend  the  next  winter  at  Rome. 

Nearly  six  weeks  were  spent  in  reaching  Swit- 
zerland, and  travelling  home  again;  they  took 
Rheims  in  their  way,  and  Helena  was  both  sad  and 
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happy  as  she  introduced  her  husband  to  her  old 
haunts,  stood  again  within  the  cathedral,  and 
visited  M.  Armand's  family.  The  Maison  Fon- 
tenoy  was  let  to  strangers — she  had  to  request 
permission  to  see  it  —  granted  with  courteous 
readiness,  but  how  strange  it  seemed  to  have  to 
ask  at  all !  They  did  not  stop  at  Nutbourne  on 
their  way  back,  and  nothing  was  seen  of  them  all 
the  rest  of  the  summer.  Helena  was  not  very 
strong,  and  the  rapid  travelling  had  so  knocked 
her  up,  that  entire  quiet  was  prescribed ;  and  she 
carried  out  the  advice  so  thoroughly,  that  she 
would  not  even  beg  for  Annette  again,  though 
Robert  urged  it.  He  was  obliged  to  be  in  the  city 
all  day,  and  feared  she  would  be  lonely. 

Helena  was  certainly  rather  wayward  where  her 
own  family  were  concerned.  Robert  was  a  little 
vexed,  and  foresaw  vexation  at  Nutbourne;  but 
he  could  hardly  insist,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  a  letter  of  his,  all  but  a  year  after  the  mar- 
riage, caused  unbounded  surprise  among  the  break- 
fast party  at  the  Squire's.  No  one  had  had  the 
faintest  suspicion  that  a  baby  was  to  be  expected 
for  several  months.  Mr.  Desmond  had  brought 
Lilias  to  the  verge  of  tears  several  times  by  as- 
suring her  that  some  day  she  would  have  a  nephew 
called  Agrippa,  and  a  niece  Agrippina;  but  this 
calamity  was  supposed  to  be  far  distant. 

Robert  wrote  hurriedly,  and  gave  a  very  good 
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account  of  his  wife;  the  few  hnes  were  evidently- 
meant  to  apologise  for  the  secresy  observed. 
"  Helena  had  had  a  fancy  about  it,  and  would  not 
make  Mrs.  Desmond  anxious  about  her." 

There  was  silence;  the  two  girls  looked  at  each 
other  with  all  the  eager  tide  of  questions  on  their 
lips,  checked  by  the  scarcely  repressed  tears  of 
their  mother,  and  the  grave  displeasure  of  their 
father. 

"  It  was  kind  and  thoughtful  of  dear  Helene,  yet 
I  had  rather  have  known,"  said  Mrs.  Desmond  at 
last,  trying  to  smile. 

"  You  had  a  right  to  know,"  said  Mr,  Desmond. 

And  no  more  was  said  till  he  went  to  his  study, 
and  Annette  re-read  the  note,  and  Lilias  asked 
anxiously  if  the  baby  zvoidd  be  called  Agrippina. 

Everybody  but  Lilias  saw  that  Helena  had  not 
chosen  to  have  her  mother  with  her. 

Annette  sighed,  and  wondered,  unable  to  com- 
prehend it ;  Mrs.  Desmond  understood  better,  and 
meekly  felt  she  had  not  deserved  a  more  affec- 
tionate daughter.  Her  husband  was  too  deeply 
displeased  to  say  a  word  ;  and  the  poor  little  one's 
birth  was  hailed  with  anything  but  cheerful  feelings 
at  Nutbourne.  It  was  well  that  the  Leicester  part 
of  its  family  had  less  cause  to  be  wounded ;  and 
the  news  of  its  birth  carried  delight  to  its  grand- 
mother and  aunts  at  Rome. 

Mrs.  Desmond  would  even  now  have  written  to 
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propose  going  to  nurse  her  daughter,  but  her 
husband  negatived  it  at  once.  If  they  wanted  her, 
they  might  say  so  ;  it  would  be  time  enough  to 
think  of  it  then. 

For  several  days  Robert  did  not  fail  to  write,  as 
if  studiously  atoning  for  the  previous  reserve ;  always 
the  same  good  accounts,  then  came  one  less  satis- 
factory, another  as  doubtful— and  finally,  a  letter 
which  threw  Mrs.  Desmond  into  consternation,  but 
received  with  a  very  sardonic  smile  by  her  husband. 
It  was  as  follows  : — 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Desmond, 

"  I  feel  all  the  unreasonableness  of  proposing 
that  one  invalid  should  come  to  nurse  another;  but 
it  is  so  plain  that  oiir  affairs  will  never  prosper  till 
there  is  a  lady  at  the  head  of  them,  that  I  should 
be  very  thankful  if,  supposing  you  cannot  come  in 
person,  you  would  spare  us  Annette.  Helena  has 
certainly  lost  ground  these  last  few  days,  and  says 
she  woke  last  night,  and  saw  the  nurse  asleep  in 
her  chair,  with  the  baby  crying  on  her  lap.  Helena's 
voice  roused  her,  and  she  almost  let  the  child  fall. 
Helena  gave  a  scream,  which  I  heard,  and  came  to 
the  rescue,  but  could  find  out  nothing.  The  woman 
insists  that  her  mistress  only  had  a  dream;  Dr. 
White  believes  her;  but  I  have  my  doubts.  Helen 
is  not  nervous  or  fanciful,  and  is  quite  able  to  tell 
whether  she  is  awake  or  asleep.     The  nurse  came 
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with  the  highest  recommendations,  but  there  is 
something  I  do  not  like  about  her.  At  all  events, 
the  dream  or  reality  has  sadly  thrown  Helen  back. 
The  baby  too  is  far  from  well." 

It  did  not  sound  comfortable  ;  and  there  were 
anxious  looks  exchanged  between  Annette  and 
her  mother.  Mr.  Desmond  ate  his  breakfast  in 
silence,  but  glanced  quickly  at  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, and  as  neither  spoke,  he  uttered  an  impatient 

"  Well  r 

"  I  should  like  to  go,  if — if — you  think  they  want 
me,"  said  Mrs.  Desmond. 

"Robert  does,"  repHed  her  husband,  in  no  en- 
couraging tone. 

"  Annette  would  be  more  useful,  of  course,"  said 
'Mrs.  Desmond,  deprecatingly  ;  "  but  I  should  feel 
more  comfortable  if  I  saw  Helen  myself;  and  I 
coiild  come  back  directly." 

"  Suppose  you  wait  a  day,  and  see." 
■  "  O  Papa  !"  Annette  could  not  help  exclaiming. 

''Indeed  I  am  sure  some  one  ought  to  go 
directly,  Walter.  Those  nurses — I  have  heard  they 
are  often  so  little  to  be  trusted.  And  the  poor 
dear  little  baby  !" 

"  Do  as  you  please." 

"  I  would  not  do  anything  you  thought  unwise. 
I  only  fancied  that  Iknew  more  about  a  sick-room 
than  Annie  does." 
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"  Enough  without  nursing  a  daughter  who  does 
not  ask  you  to  come." 

"  Ah,  Walter  !"  and  there  w^as  a  world  of  self- 
reproach  in  the  look  and  voice. 

It  made  Mr,  Desmond  rise  hastily,  push  away 
his  cup,  and  say,  "Judge  for  yourself,  Renee.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  ready  to  escort  you." 

He  went  away.  Nothing  so  troubled  Mrs. 
Desmond  as  being  ordered  to  judge  for  herself. 
She  sat  looking  sorrowful  and  uncertain.  Annette 
as  usual  came  to  the  rescue. 

"  I  was  thinking,  Mamma,  we  could  borrow  the 
Hills'  carriage.  I'll  write  a  note,  and  Andrew  can 
take  it  directly.  We  will  telegraph  to  say  you  are 
coming,  and  Robert  can  meet  you  ;  the  train  at  five 
o'clock  would  just  do." 

What  a  relief  Annette's  clear  prompt  decision 
was  ! 

"  Thank  you,  love ;  then  I  must  see  about 
packing  directly." 

"  Leave  that  to  me,  Mamma  ;  I  like  doing  it. 
You  will  have  quite  enough  to  do  if  you  write  to 
Aunt  Emily." 

"  Oh,  I  am  glad  you  reminded  me  ;  I  should 
have  been  so  sorry  to  miss  this  mail.  And,  Annie, 
your  papa's  shirts — don't  forget  to  see  about  them  ; 
and  there  is  the  work  that  I  promised  to  let  Mrs, 
Linton  have  ;  and  you  must  settle  about  Sarah's 
holiday,  and — I  know  there  was  something  else. 
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Oh  !  and  Annette,  you  must  let  old  Dame  Reeves 
know  why  I  cannot  go  and  see  her  ;  and — let  me 
see " 

Annette  never  hurried  Mrs.  Desmond.  She 
listened  patiently  till  the  perplexed  overwhelmed 
look  came,  as  her  mother  strove  to  recall  everything 
that  ought  to  be  done  and  said  in  her  absence. 

"  You  can  write  to  me,  Mamma,  if  you  remember 
anything  when  you  get  to  Richmond.  If  Robert 
meets  you,  surely  papa  need  not  go." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Annie,  I  should  be  so  thankful  if 
he  would  stay  at  home.  You  know  I  could  be  so 
little  with  him,  and  illness  makes  him  so  nervous  ; 
I  really  often  should  not  mind  it,  if  I  did  not  see 
how  wretched  it  makes  him.  And  he  would  find 
it  dull ;  besides,  I  don't  like  you  two  to  be  left 
alone." 

"  Very  well,  dear  Mamma.  Now  you  are  to 
write,  and  Lily  shall  go  to  old  Dame  Reeves. 
Never  mind  lessons  to-day,  Puss." 

Lilias  ran  away,  delighted  with  her  holiday  ;  and 
Annette  went  to  persuade  her  father  that  his  wife 
could  reach  her  destination  without  him. 

Mrs.  Desmond's  natural  lack  of  self-reliance  had 
been  infinitely  increased  by  circumstances.  She 
married  very  young,  had  never  been  allowed  by 
her  mother  to  have  an  opinion  of  her  own,  and 
came  to  England,  knowing  nothing  of  English 
manners,  customs,  and  expenses.     Mr.   Desmond 
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was  always  obliged  to  tell  her  exactly  what  must 
be  done.  Renee  could  not  believe,  long  after  she 
was  initiated  into  her  new  life,  that  she  was  at 
liberty  to  read,  to  visit,  to  manage  her  household 
as  she  pleased.  Every  little  fault  weighed  on  her 
mind,  even  when  owned  and  forgiven  ;  and  at  last, 
Mr.  Desmond  got  into  a  .fixed  habit  of  deciding 
everything  for  her,  and  warding  off  all  care  and 
anxiety  as  far  as  he  could.  Both  came  thickly 
enough  ;  but  in  actual  trouble  she  never  harassed 
herself,  but  showed  a  touching  and  perfect  sub- 
mission, which  her  husband  could  only  reverence 
and  marvel  at,  feeling  his  own  strong  nature  could 
not  attain  to  it.  Annette  had  grown  up  uncon- 
sciously with  the  same  habit  of  shielding  hei* 
mother  ;  but  though  she  did  not  reason  about  it 
with  herself,  she  treated  Lilias  on  a  different 
system — a  more  wholesome  one.  The  little  petted 
beauty  was  much  the  better  for  being  made  useful 
and  prompt. 

It  was  not  easy  to  satisfy  Mr.  Desmond,  though 
he  had  no  wish  to  go  to  Richmond  ;  but  he  did 
content  himself  with  seeing  his  wife  into  the 
railway  carriage,  and  conditioning  for  a  note  to 
report  her  arrival,  and  how  matters  stood. 

She  was  not  nervous,  as  far  as  travelling  alone 
went.  Robert  was  on  the  platform  when  the  train 
stopped,  and  came  to  help  her  out,  with  a  grateful 
"  Thank  you  ;  I  knew  you  would  come  !" 
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"  Helene  ?" 

"  Tolerably  well.  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  when 
we  are  off.     Your  box  }     I'll  see  about  it." 

It  was  speedily  put  into  the  carriage ;  and  as  they 
drove  off,  Robert  began  his  history. 

"  It  is  well  you  are  come,  for  our  domestic  'affairs 
have  gone  to  rack  and  ruin.  This  morning,  while 
I  was  at  breakfast,  the  parlour-maid  came  in  to  say 
she  wished  to  leave,  and  so  did  cook  and  Avice — 
as  they  could  not  stop  in  the  house  with  Mrs. 
Richards.  I  made  some  inquiries,  and  was  in- 
formed that  really  Mrs.  Richards's  ways  were 
what  I  ought  to  be  told  of ;  and  the  end  of  it 
was,  I  went  up  to  Helena  to  tell  her  what  I  had 
heard " 

"  My  dear  Robert !  She  ought  to  be  kept  as 
quiet  as  possible." 

"  Well,  wrong  or  right,  I  went,  and  was  saluted 
by  shrill  screams  from  the  baby  in  its  cradle. 
Helena  was  trying  to  summon  strength  to  get  up 
and  go  to  it ;  and  the  nurse  sat  stock  still  in  an 
armchair,  smiling  benignly  at  them,  and  hugging  a 
bottle  of  spirits." 

"  Tipsy  !     What  did  you  do  .^" 

"  Offered  her  my  arm  to  conduct  her  downstairs  ; 
on  which  she  exclaimed,  '  O  Mr.  Leicester,  there's 
nobody  I  love  like  you  !  I  would  go  to  the  world's 
end  with  you,  Mr.  Leicester !'  so  we  got  quietly 
down,  and  a  fly  soon  conveyed  her  back  to  London." 
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Thankful  was  Mrs.  Desmond  that  it  had  all 
passed  before  her  arrival. 

"  How  could  she  have  got  at  the  spirits  .''" 

"  More  than  I  can  say  ;  she  must  have  brought 
them  with  her.  Such  flaming  recommendations  as 
she  had  too !" 

"  Then  you  have  no  nurse  at  present .-'" 

"  None  ;  and  I  don't  know  where  to  find  one.  I 
am  not  inclined  to  trust  Dr.  White's  choice  after 
this  specimen ;  and  I  feel  both  Helen  and  the 
child  have  been  ill  managed.  The  little  one  espe- 
cially seems  to  have  suffered.  If  those  women  had 
but  spoken  out  before !  They  '  did  not  like  to 
make  mischief,'  forsooth !" 

"  I  do  know  of  a  very  nice  person  who  might  do, 
if  Helen  liked,"  said  Mrs.  Desmond,  hesitatingly ; 
"she  has  just  come  home  from  service,  and  wants 
a  place.     Roger  thinks  highly  of  her." 

"  We  will  send  a  note  by  the  next  train.  Annette 
can  engage  her  and  send  her  up." 

"  But  pray,  Robert  ...  I  cannot  tell  if  Helen 
will  like  her  ;  had  you  not  better  consult  Helen  .?" 

"  If  you  are  satisfied,  that  is  quite  sufficient.  I 
only  wish  our  poor  child  had  had  a  good  country 
nurse  from  the  first.  Helen  was  so  shaken  by  it 
all,  that  I  was  obliged  to  send  oft"  for  Dr.  White 
instantly.  If  you  had  but  been  here  long  ago  !  I 
felt  it  was  asking  too  much  ;  but  we  were  sure  you 
would  come." 
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"  Helen  expects  me  ?" 

"  Certainly.  She  is  so  wretched  about  the  child. 
Those  idiots  of  maids  said  as  much  too  much  at 
last  as  too  little  before,  and  frightened  her,  I  hope 
and  trust  without  cause  ;  but  you  will  see." 

It  was  a  weight  off  Mrs.  Desmond's  mind  to  hear 
that  Helena  had  a  share  in  the  invitation.  She 
ought  to  have  seen  her  sitting  up  with  eager 
looks  as  Robert  came  into  the  room.  "  Is  she 
come  .''" 

"  Yes,  safe  and  well.  How  are  you  now  }  You 
have  not  been  holding  the  baby  all  this  time  V 

"  No  ;  she  has  been  asleep,  I  think,"  said  Helena, 
looking  down  at  the  little  waxen  face  nestled  on 
her  breast.  "  Do  ask  Mamma  to  come  here.  Susan 
offered  to  take  baby,  and  Avice  has  been  with  me  ; 
but  I  could  not  part  with  her.  She  has  not  cried 
much.     Where  is  Mamma  ?" 

"  I'll  fetch  her."  And  he  went  to  assure  Mrs. 
Desmond  that  it  would  excite  Helena  much  less  to 
see  her  immediately,  than  to  wait  till  the  next 
morning.  Helena  was  gazing  towards  the  door 
when  her  mother  appeared. 

"  O  Mamma  ! — thank  you  for  coming.  Robert 
has  told  you  !  Please  look  at  baby.  Dr.  White 
says  there  is  nothing  to  be  frightened  at ;  but  he 
thought  her  delicate." 

Without  thinking  of  an  embrace,  she  gave  up  the 
child,  and  watched  with  most  painful  anxiety,  while 
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Mrs.  Desmond  threw  back  her  veil,  and  looked  at 
the  baby,  almost  overcome  by  recollections  of  her 
own  lost  darlings ;  but  for  Helena's  sake  she  kept 
back  her  tears,  and  said,  "  My  dear,  it  is  a  very 
little  creature,  but  I  don't  think  it  looks  ill." 

"  It  does  not  eat,  nor  grow,  and  wails  so — a  low 
sad  cry  ;  I  had  rather  hear  a  real  scream  :  it  never 
screams  like  other  babies." 

"  We  shall  see  after  a  day  or  two,  my  dear.  You 
must  not  harass  yourself,  or  she  will  suffer  too." 

"  Yes."  And  Helena  lay  down,  but  her  eyes 
were  mournful  and  anxious  ;  as  Robert  said,  her 
nerves  had  received  a  severe  shock,  and  a  feverish 
night  was  the  consequence,  which  Mrs.  Desmond 
spent  in  sitting  up  with  her,  a  measure  to  which 
Robert  could  hardly  consent,  any  more  than  he 
could  object.  In  a  sick-room  she  was  only  too 
much  at  home  ;  she  knew  her  work  too  well  to  be 
alarmed  by  what  she  had  to  do,  and  felt  herself  so 
much  wanted,  that  she  could  not  doubt  Helena's 
being  glad  to  have  her  at  all  events  till  another 
nurse  arrived.  Some  gentle  thoughts  surely  must 
have  come  to  Helena,  as  she  saw  her  mother 
bending  over  t?ie  infant,  hushing  its  wailing,  or 
making  thoughtful  noiseless  arrangements  in  the 
sick-room.  Her  soft  touch  was  invaluable ;  the 
mere  feel  of  those  cool  fingers  seemed  to  charm 
away  Helena's  headache  ;  and  her  "  Oh,  thank  you, 
dear  Mamma !"    when  the  baby  was    laid    asleep 
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beside  her,  brought  a  look  into  Mrs.  Desmond's 
face  that  could  not  easily  be  forgotten.  It  haunted 
Helena's  feverish  imagination  ;  for  the  first  time 
she  perceived  that  she  must  have  been  a  grief  to 
her  mother — perceived  it  with  remorse,  for  now 
she  was  a  mother  herself.  Perhaps  this  was  the 
reason  why  she  replied  to  a  timid  mention  of  the 
new  nurse,  "  I  shall  be  so  contented  if  you  will  settle 
it,  Mamma."  Mrs.  Desmond  was  very  glad,  for  it 
appeared  that  Robert  had  already  sent  off  her  note 
to  Annette. 

Very  careful  nursing  of  both  mother  and  child 
was  necessary  for  many  days,  especially  of  the 
latter,  whose  hold  on  life  seemed  sadly  precarious. 
Mrs.  Desmond  took  the  little  one  to  her  heart  as 
if  it  had  been  her  own,  and  shared  all  the  anxiety 
so  fully,  that  a  bond  began  to  be  formed  between 
her  and  Helena,  which  could  hardly  be  broken 
again. 

The  new  nurse  was  soon  fully  initiated  into  her 
duties ;  and  there  was  no  absolute  necessity  that 
Mrs.  Desmond  should  stay  on,  but  her  first  mention 
of  going  away  brought  such  a  look  of  dismay  on 
Helena's  face,  that  it  emboldened  her  to  say, 
"  Robert  did  propose  my  staying  till  you  are  down- 
stairs." 

"  If  you  would.  Mamma.  I  don't  know  how  to 
ask  it." 

"  My  dear — I   am  glad  ;"    and    Mrs.   Desmond 
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lifted  the  baby  to  her  lap,  and  sat  rocking  it,  (she 
had,  as  Helena  soon  discovered,  a  particular  talent 
for  soothing  babies,)  till  Robert  came  in  for  a  peep 
at  his  wife  before  he  went  off  to  the  city. 

"  Grandmamma  with  baby  again  !  T  believe  she 
wakes  her  on  purpose  to  have  an  excuse  for  taking 
her !"  said  he. 

"  Mamma  has  been  threatening  mc  with  going 
away,  but  indeed  we  could  not  get  on  without  her," 
said  Helena,  as  he  leant  over  her  sofa. 

"  Tell  her  to  stay  that  you  may  learn  to  know 
each  other,"  said  Robert,  smiling. 

The  words  left  a  constraint  when  he  was  gone. 
Helena  said  at  last,  with  some  difficulty,  "  I  cannot 
thank  you.  Mamma  ;  I  believe  I  did  not  deserve 
that  you  should  come.  Robert  always  wished 
extremely  that  you  should  know  all  about  it.  If  I 
would  have  told  you,  perhaps  baby  might  be 
stronger  now  :  but  it  seems  hard  that  she  should  be 
the  sufferer." 

"  I  think  her  so  much  better  this  week,  my  dear 
Helen." 

"  She  does  take  more  notice.  Mamma,  I  think 
she  will  be  like  you." 

"  She  was  like  nothing  but  a  Seville  orange  when 
I  saw  her  first,"  said  Mrs.  Desmond,  smiling,  and 
too  shy  to  follow  Helena's  lead. 

"  She  has  eyes  like  you  and  Lilias.  Well,  I  am 
quite  contented.     Ah,  apropos — Robert  was  saying 
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— he  wished — did  he  speak  to  you  of  her  christen- 
ino[  ? 

"  He  said  if  she  had  been  a  boy  you  wished  the 
name  to  be  Theodore." 

"  Oh  yes,  because  that  was  Agrippa  d'Aubigne's 
first  name.     But  was  that  all .''" 

"  Robert  said  something  of  Roger's  being  god- 
father ;  but  I  was  afraid  that — that  you  would  not 
like  the  notion." 

"  Yes,  I  like  it  now.  Mamma,  did  you  ever 
guess  why  I  disliked  Roger  .''" 

"  I  daresay  he  would  not  attract  you,  Helen  ;  I 
know  he  is  not  quite  one  to  please  strangers." 

"  I  know  you  wished  me  to  like  him.  I  believe  I 
was  silly  ;  but," — Helena  summoned  her  resolution, 
and  determined  to  know  the  truth — "  but  I  imagined 
you  meant  me  to  marry  him." 

"  My  dear  !" 

"  Annette  said  so  much  about  your  desire  that  I 
should  like  him,  and  that  if  he  married  it  must  be 
an  heiress — and  I  had  just  heard  that  I  was  one. 
In  romances  the  heiress  always  is  given  to  some 
poorer  son  of  the  family." 

Mrs.  Desmond  could  not  help  laughing. 

"  My  dear  Helen,  it  never  entered  my  head  ;  and 
I  don't  think  your  papa  would  have  chosen  a  poor 
curate  for  you  ;  that  kind  of  manage  de  convcnance 
would  be  thought  very  strange  in  England.  I  be- 
lieve we  wished  you  so  much  to  like  everything, 
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that  that  was  the  reason  why  I  said  all  I  did  about 
Roger,  poor  fellow !" 

"  I  have  been  very  silly,"  repeated  Helena  ;  and 
she  lay  thinking  for  a  long  time,  and  did  not  renew 
the  subject  until  the  next  day,  after  Robert  had 
carried  her  to  her  sofa,  and  she  had  had  as  much 
reading  aloud  as  she  could  bear.  The  baby  had 
been  taken  out  of  doors,  and  Mrs.  Desmond  was 
sitting  by  the  sofa,  knitting  little  shoes  for  it. 
Helena  watched  her  busy  fingers  for  some  time, 
and  at  last  startled  her  by  the  abruptness  with 
which  she  said,  "  Mamma,  you  have  never  heard 
what  baby's  name  is  to  be." 

"  Robert  will  wish  her  to  be  named  after  you." 

"  We  have  discussed  a  great  many  names  ;  there 
are  several  that  we  should  both  like — and  as  it  is, 
she  will  have  quite  a  royal  list.  Robert  wishes  the 
first  to  be  Alice,  as  his  sister  is  to  be  one  godmother. 
We  meant  to  ask  Annette  to  be  the  other." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  she  will  be  so  pleased  !  Thank 
you  !     Is  one  name  to  be  Annette,  then  V 

"  No  ;  we  wished  it  to  be  Alice  Renee  Helena  : 
Robert  desires  the  last,  and  so  do  I ;  and  we  should 
both  like  to  call  baby  after  you.  Mamma." 

"  After  me,  my  child  !"  and  Mrs.  Desmond's  look 
of  surprised  and  almost  painful  gratitude  was  a 
keen  reproach  to  Helena.  Those  days  and  nights 
of  patient  watching,  which  her  mother  had  spent 
beside    her,   had    not    been   wasted ;     that    very 
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morning  it  had  reached  her  ears  that  Dr.  White 
asserted  nothing  but  its  grandmother's  care  had 
kept  the  infant  ahve.  She  could  not  speak  of  this, 
but  lay  gazing  earnestly  at  Mrs.  Desmond,  who  was 
trying  to  recover  the  composure  which  something 
had  completely  shaken. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said  at  last,  almost  inaudibly ; 
"  I  should  like  the  two  names  to  go  together. 
Helen,  you  must  not  believe  that  I  did  not  love  my 
mother." 

"Dear  Mamma,  I  am  sure  you  did,"  said  Helena. 
She  could  not  have  said  so  a  month  before. 

"  I  did  indeed.  ...  It  was  no  wonder  she  did  not 

know  it I  was  so  foolish — always  fearful  and 

timid  with  her  ;  and  then — ah,  Helene,  you  know 
the  end  !" 

"  Don't  talk  of  it  unless  you  like,  Mamma," 

"  You  cannot  blame  me  more  than  I  blame 
myself.  I  have  felt  it  all  ever  since  it  was  too  late 
— too  late !  Ah,  mon  ejifant,  I  pray  that  no  one 
whom  I  love  may  ever  know  what  it  is  to  find  they 
have  committed  a  fault,  whose  consequences  no 
repentance  can  do  away  throughout  life !" 

She  spoke  with  much  agitation  ;  and  Helena, 
embarrassed  and  distressed,  said,  "  Mamma,  I  know 
so  little — no  one  ever  told  me." 

"  You  do  not  know  !  I  imagined — Ah,  she  was 
too  generous  to  tell  you." 

"  May  I  hear  now  ?" 

R2 
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"It  was  when  I  was  about  eighteen.  I  had  been 
intended  to  marry  M.  Charles  Armand.  I  always 
knew  it — I  dared  not  object ;  it  never  occurred  to 
me  as  possible,  till  I  met  your  father.  I  never  was 
consulted  ;  our  families  arranged  it  all.  Walter 
did  not  understand  French  customs,  he  fancied  I 
was  sacrificed  and  unhappy  ;  and  we  often  met.  I 
was  wrong  ;  I  let  him  see  my  heart  was  not  in  this 
alliance.  He  asked  me  from  my  mother,  and  was 
refused.  She  was  deeply  displeased,  and  somehow 
many  false  stories  were  spread  of  her  severity  to 
me ;  you  know  how  Rheims — how  all  towns  can 
gossip.  He  wrote  to  me.  O  Helen,  I  could  not 
help  answering  !  We  were  both  to  blame  ;  but  he 
owed  no  duty  to  my  mother — no,  I  was  the  real 
culprit.  I  had  not  courage  either  to  confess  to  her 
or  to  give  him  up.  Weakness  is  sometimes  wicked- 
ness, Helen.  M.  Armand  discovered  it  all — he 
came  instantly  to  break  off  the  engagement  with 
his  son.     I  was  summoned " 

Mrs.  Desmond  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
as  if  she  had  still  been  the  terrified  child  cowering 
before  her  mother  ;  and  the  quick  irrational  thought 
crossed  Helena's  mind,  "  Oh,  if  I  had  but  been 
there  to  protect  her  !" 

"  All  Rheims  knew — imagine  that  !  My  poor 
mother!  She  asked  me  only  two  or  three  ques- 
tions, and  I  could  but  own  it  all ;  and  then  without 
a  look  or  word  to  me,  she  told  M.  Armand  that 
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he  and  his  son  were  free  from  their  engagement 
with  her.  Your  father  heard  of  it,  like  the  rest  of 
the  world  ;  he  returned,  and  demanded  my  hand 
again — and  she  gave  it,"  said  Mrs.  Desmond,  her 
voice  dying  sadly  away.  "  After  you  had  been 
born  four  years,  she  wrote  to  me — the  first  letter  1 
had  had  from  her.  She  offered  to  adopt  you. 
Your  father  could  hardly  let  you  go  ;  but  I  was  so 
thankful  to  be  permitted  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  ; 
and  he — he  has  always  been — oh,  so  kind  !  he  con- 
sented. I  hoped  you  might  make  up  to  her  for 
my  sin  ;  and  you  did,  Helene." 

"  Mamma,  did  you  forget  I  should  lose  my  own 
mother  by  it  .''" 

"  I  only  thought  of  her ;  I  was  always  wrong  ; 
but  I  hoped  at  least  to  see  you  constantly.  Sick- 
ness, however,  kept  us  continually  at  home ;  but 
twice  we  offered  to  visit  her.  It  could  not  be,  for 
each  time  she  was  going  from  home." 

Helena  remembered  two  sudden  journeys  ;  the 
only  occasions  on  which  she  and  her  grandmother 
had  left  Rheims. 

"  We  often  begged  to  have  you,  but  she  could  not 
spare  you  ;  and  it  would  have  been  selfish  to  have 
urged  it.     I  had  no  right." 

There  was  silence.  Mrs.  Desmond  reflecting 
mournfully,  and  Helena  overwhelmed  by  the  dis- 
covery of  how  much  her  imagination  had  out- 
stripped the  truth. 
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"I  think  she  must  know  now  that  I  have  re- 
pented all  my  life,"  Mrs.  Desmond  said  at  last. 

"  Mamma,  if  you  count  undutifulness  to  be  such 
a  crime,  what  must  you  think  of  me  .-*" 

"  My  dear  child  !  My  dear  Helen,  you  are  not 
making  yourself  unhappy  because  you  felt  little 
affection  towards  me  at  first  ?  How  could  you  help 
it }  I  always  knew  that  to  be  another  part — and 
such  a  just  one  !  of  my  punishment.  I  have  been 
only  too  mercifully  dealt  with." 

"  I  should  not  like  baby  to  treat  me  as  I  treated 
you  !"  sighed  Helena. 

Mrs.  Desmond  had  hardly  courage  to  speak  it, 
but  she  said,  "  My  Helen,  if  there  is  anything  to 
regret,  you  can — you  do  make  up  for  it  all.  My 
dear,  I  think  you  love  me  more  than  I  dared  to 
hope  for  some  time  ago.  When  you  married,  I 
feared  that  all  chance  of  knowing  you  well  was 
gone." 

"  Baby  has  taught  me  to  know  you.  Mamma." 

That  conversation  was  too  exciting  to  be  good 
for  Helena.  She  was  inclined  to  exaggerate  her 
misdeeds,  already  heavy  enough ;  and  in  the  keen- 
ness of  her  perception  that  they  far  outweighed, 
and  were  much  less  excusable  than,  her  mother's 
fault,  she  dwelt  morbidly  upon  them,  and  a  dread 
that  retribution  would  visit  her  through  her  child 
haunted  her  day  and  night.  A  long  quiet  talk 
Avith  her  husband  brought  her  to  reason ;  and  he 
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could  not  regret  what  had  happened,  though  it  did 
delay  her  recovery,  since  the  foundation  had  been 
laid  for  confidence  and  affection  between  her  and 
her  mother. 

"  I  was  certain,"  he  said,  laughingly,  "  that  you 
and  'mamma'  could  not  be  together  a  month  with- 
out your  being  spellbound  by  her.  Why  Roger, 
who  is  not  exactly  given  to  poetry,  remarked  one 
day  that  she  always  reminded  him  of  a  blush  rose  ! 
And  M.  Charles  Armand,  worthy  man,  amazed  me 
by  his  enthusiasm,  when  he  named  her,  '  Si  douce, 
si  craintive,  si  frele;  2me  grace  si  parfaite ;  cette 
figure  char  man  te  !'  " 

"  Ah,  mamma  told  me  he  was  her  friend  when 
all  were  against  her;  and  several  years  after  her 
marriage,  he  send  her  a  kind  letter  and  that  portrait 
of  grandmamma ;  she  never  knew  how  he  got  it 
taken." 

When  Helena  was  able  to  travel,  her  mother 
carried  her  off  to  Nutbourne.  Her  recovery  was 
extremely  slow,  retarded  by  much  anxiety  about 
the  fragile  baby;  but  Helena  had  reason  to  look 
back  with  gratitude  on  those  days,  when  she  had 
time  and  opportunity  to  learn  to  know  her  mother. 
Her  sisters  were  very  happy  in  waiting  on  her,  and 
nursing  the  baby,  whose  name  of  Renee  was  a 
pledge  of  peace,  and  went  far  towards  gaining  Mr. 
Desmond's  affections.  The  little  one  was  christened 
in  the  church  where  its  mother  was  married ;  and 
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to  it  the  Nutbourne  air  brought  nothing  but  health. 
Helena  had  once  more  met  with  undeserved  mercy. 
It  must  always  be  a  subject  of  gratitude  too,  that 
she  could  atone  for  what  she  now  felt  to  be  the 
same  sin  as  that  for  which  she  had  so  mercilessly 
condemned  her  mother.  Mrs.  Desmond  was  hap- 
pier now  than  she  had  been  for  years,  feeling  as  if, 
in  regaining  her  daughter,  she  had  a  pledge  of 
forgiveness  of  her  long  repented  fault.  Helena 
could  not  condemn  Madame  Fontenoy;  she  was 
still  devoted  to  her  memory.  She  laid  all  the 
wretched  misunderstandings  between  mother  and 
daughter  to  the  want  of  some  one  to  bring  them 
together;  and  if  in  her  bright  home  she  ever  had 
inclination  for  a  day-dream,  it  was  that,  had  her 
grandmother  lived,  she  herself  might  have  been  the 
link  between  them. 

Little  Renee  Leicester  was  the  very  image  of 
Mrs.  Desmond :  timid,  winning,  with  the  same 
dove-like  eyes;  but  there  was  little  danger  that 
her  childish  recollections  should  resemble  those  of 
Renee  Fontenoy. 
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